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PREFACE, 

The subject of the Non-jurors, their principles, their 
writings, and their complete disappearance as a separate 
ecclesiastical organisation will probably be regarded by 
the great majority of people as of little more than 
antiquarian interest. The point of view from which the 
movement may be regarded will indeed vary in accord- 
ance with the prepossessions under the influences of 
which we approach the consideration of the subject. 
We may approve the sentiments of Dr. Johnson ' who, 
Tory a:s he was, had no kind things to say of the non- 
jurors, and indeed, "never knew a non-juror who could 
reason." We may possibly sympathize with Macaulay' 
in his statement that "the non-jurors sacrificed both 
liberty and order to a superstition as stupid and degrading 
as the Egyptian worship of cats and onions." And if 
the unusual conjunction in the literary Brmament of the 
two Whig and Tory luminaries leaves any possibility of 
further choice we may perhaps adopt the standpoint of 
Professor J. E. B. Mayor in his introduction to "The 
Life of Ambrose Bonwicke." ' * Perhaps the time has 
come when we may venture without offence or loss of 
intellectual caste to challenge the vulgar verdict upon 
the non-jurors, and at least call on their censors to name 
any English sect so eminent, in proportion to its numbers, 
alike for solid learning and for public as well as private 
virtues.' Whether we adopt any of these varying points 
of view, or any modification of them, there will still 
remain in many minds the conviction that the subject has 

1. Boawell'i "Johnaon," June 9Ui, I7M, in coDTenation at PMnbroks 
Coll«e>. 

3. " Hutcry of Bngland," Chapter 14. 

3. "Life of AmbroM Bonwickaj" by fau father; edited, in 1870, by 
ProfsaMv J. E. B. Mayor, with " introduction t« the rwtdar," qnoted by 
Orerton. 
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X PREFACE 

received sufficient attention and may be left to oblivion. 
Il is indeed a matter of surprise to find that the appella- 
tion of non-juror conveys no idea whatever to so many 
fairly well-educated people. Millions of devout people 
have sung Bishop Ken's Morning and Evening Hymns 
and a smaller number have found delight and stimulus 
in Law's "Serious Call," but it would be interesting to 
know what proportion had ever heard of the non-juring 
movement, or that Ken and Law are to be accounted two 
of the most saintly figures in the history of the non- 
jurors. I do not of course forget that Ken and Law 
were non-jurors of a very different stamp from such men 
as Hickes, Collier or Brett, and still more so from the 
man whose life is to be related in these pages, yet it 
remains true to say that they were among that "high- 
minded group who could not stretch passive obedience 
to cover a transfer of allegiance." ' 

If we come nearer home it certainly would not occur 
to the Manchester man of the 20th century that his city 
was likely to have been noted for obstinate adherence to 
lost causes, and yet it may be well to remember that less 
than 200 years ago Manchester was the most Tory and 
Jacobite town in England. The number of those who 
pass daily by the tombstone at the north-east corner of 
St, Ann's Churchyard may probably be calculated to a 
fair degree of accuracy ; but it would be a much more 
difficult task to express the infinitesimal proportion of 
the passers-by who pause and read the memorial to the 
"greatest of sinners and most unworthy of primitive 
bishops," who lies buried under the very pavement 
trodden daily by so many busy feet.^ 

There is only one argument to be pleaded in justifica- 
tion of yet another attempt at relating this curious and 
half forgotten phase in the religious history of England, 
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PREFACE xi 

and that is to be found in the short passage which has 
already been quoted from Professor Mayor's "Introduc- 
tion to the Reader" in his edition of the Life of Bonwicke. 
It is a simple statement of fact to say "that in proportion 
to its numbers no English sect has been so eminent alike 
for solid learning and for public as well as private 
virtues." It is the hope of the present writer to be able 
to prove that all that has been said of the non-jurors as a 
body may be specially applicable to Thomas Deacon as 
an individual member of the movement, and, in its later 
stages, one of the most conspicuous figures. It will be 
seen that Deacon, out of communion with Church and 
State alike, lived in close friendship with men high in 
the ecclesiastical and civil sphere, and exiercised his full 
share of influence over the whole life of the town of 
Manchester. It would be strange indeed if nothing of 
interest could be written in the life of a man who was 
closely associated with both the '15 and '45 : who lived 
on terms of great intimacy with the first medical men 
of the day, and was himself a practitioner of no mean 
order t who enjoyed the friendship of John Byrom and 
William Law : who actively engaged, and certainly not 
without knowledge, in the controversy concerning the 
'Usages' and who may be said, in a word, to embody 
in his own person the latest developments of the non- 
juring movement. 

I have reason to believe that I shall be able to submit 
some important facts, which have not previously been 
recorded, with regard to Deacon's birth and parentage. 
I hope also to throw some new light on various periods 
of the movement as a result of a careful examination of 
the Deacon MSS. now in the library at Chetham College. 
Many facts of Deacon's life which are already known 
and have been related by previous writers will, I hope, 
be brought into new relations to each other, and on the 
whole a biography of Thomas Deacon is here related in 
a more complete form than has heretofore appeared. 
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It is not a very simple matter to decide as to the 
arrangement of a book on a subject such as this, and 
after considerable deliberation I have decided to arrange 
the work in the following manner. The events of 
Deacon's life down to the year 1730 will be related in 
chronological order. The years 1720 to 1745, for 
information as to which we are indebted almost entirely 
to " John Byrom's Private Journal and Literary 
Remains," will be treated on a different basis, designed 
with the purpose of showing Deacon's relations in 
various aspects of life. After the '45 it will be found 
more convenient to resume the chronological order of 
events, but the sources of information during this period 
are of a very complicated character. The controversy 
of 1 746-S, which culminated in the publication of 
" Manchester Vindicated " in 1749, is not easy to 
disentangle, but we are indebted to the writers in this 
controversy for a considerable amount of information 
concerning Thomas Deacon's earlier as well as later life. 
I have thought it well to prepare a special appendix in 
which I have quoted from these writers, at some length, 
various passages which are of interest to our subject. 
The advantage of this course will be that a more 
homogeneous story can be related in the text, which 
would otherwise be over-burdened by quotations in 
which the events of the '15 and the '45 are described in 
a confused manner. 

One word still remains to be said ; it is no part of the 
writer's purpose to attack or to defend Deacon's 
theological position. That position is not very easy to 
understand, and reason will be given for believing that 
it has not infrequently been misunderstood. It is the 
aim of the writer to make clear what manner of man 
Thomas Deacon was, and although approval or 
criticism may be here and there expressed, it is not 
intended in these pages to adopt any other attitude than 
that of painstaking historical research. 
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PREFACE ziii 

My thanks are due to the Reverend Alexander Gordon, 
Lecturer in Ecclesiastical History to the University of 
Manchester, at whose suggestion my task was first 
undertaken, and from whom I have received valuable 
advice and assistance throughout the period in which 
the work has been in preparation. I am also indebted 
to Mr. C. W. Sutton of the Manchester Free Reference 
Library for suggestions kindly made to me as to 
additional information with regard to the Rebellion of 
the '45 so far as it concerned Manchester, and especially 
for the prompt communication made to me of the 
discovery of the original record of the ordination by 
Deacon ' of Thomas Podmore in 1748; and to 
Professor T. F. Tout for his supervision of the 
preparation of the work for the press. 

HENRY BROXAP. 

Cliff Point, 

Lower Broughton Road, 
Manchester. 

\st March, 191 1. 
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LIST OF AUTHORITIES ON WHICH THIS 
WORK IS BASED. 

The fact that no complete biography of Thomas Deacon 
has previously been written may be regarded on the 
whole as of advantage to the present writer, although 
the task is not thereby rendered any less difficult. The 
excellent article in the Dictionary of National Biography, 
by the late Mr. Thompson Cooper, and the pamphlet 
'written by Mr. C. W. Sutton entitled "The Writings 
of 'Doctor' Thomas Deacon" (printed privately in 1879) 
furnish a mass of information, of which the present work 
is from certain points of view merely a development. 

The one great authority for the facts of the life of 
Deacon is undoubtedly the Private Journal and Literary 
Remains of John Byrom edited for the Chetham 
Society by Canon R. Parkinson 1853-8 (old series 
Nos. 32, 34, 40, 42). Other publications of the C. S. to 
which I am indebted are Lancashire Memorials of the 
Rebellion of 1715 by Dr. Hibbert-Ware, 1844 (old series 
No. s), and Collectanea relating to Manchester, &c., by 
John Harland, 1866-7 i^^*^ series Nos. 68 and 72); 
Rectors of Manchester and Wardens of the Collegiate 
Church ; Reverend Canon Raines, edited by J. E. Bailey, 
1891 (new series Nos. 5 and 6); Lives of the Fellows of 
the College of Manchester, by the same author, edited 
by Frank Renaud, M.D., 1891 (new series Nos. 21 and 
23) ; and the Poems of John Byrom, edited by Dr. A. W. 
Ward, 1894-5 (new series Nos. 29, 30, 34, 35), the last 
of which is of the greatest value not only for the 
information with which the notes abound, but also for 
the beautiful appreciation of the character of John Byrom 
which is contained in the Introduction, 
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X¥i LIST OF AUTHORITIES 

The following works have been found helpful as to 
the condition of Manchester in the period under review. 
" Manchester loo years ago," being a Reprint of a 
description of Manchester by a native of the town, 
James Ogden; published in 1783, edited, with an 
introduction by W, E. A, Axon, in 1887. 
Aston's "Manchester Guide" for 1804. 
" Foundations in Manchester," by Dr. Hibbert-Ware 
(1828-30). No student of matters concerning 
Manchester can afford to disregard Dr. Hibbert- 
Ware's great work, but I doubt whether Deacon 
was thoroughly understood by this writer. I have 
given reasons for this In my estimate of Deacon's 
Life and Work. 
W. E. A. Axon's "Annals of Manchester," 1886. 
" The Palatine Notebook," edited by J. E. Bailey, 

I 881-2. 
"Memorials of St. Ann's, Manchester"; C. W. 

Bardsley, 1887. 
With regard to the general history of the non-juring 
movement, Canon Overton's "History of the Non-jurors" 
(1903) easily holds the first place, but the earlier work of 
Thomas Lathbury, published in 1845, should not by any 
means be neglected. 

The authorities which deal with the particular subject 
of this memoir are fairly numerous, and for the most 
part may be consulted in Manchester. Information as 
to Deacon's birth was, however, only to be found by the 
collation of the Last Will and Testament of Captain 
William Deacon in the Principal Probate Registry at 
Somerset House, the copy of the Last Will and 
Testament of Bishop Hickes at Sion College, and the 
Baptismal Registers of St. Dunstan's Church, Stepney. 
The Deacon MSS. in the Chetham Library at Manchester, 
of which I have given a full account in the text, are of 
considerable value, and so far as I have been able to 
ascertain have not been called into requisition by any 
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previous writer ; the same remarks will apply to the copy 
of MSS. now in the Library of the Scottish Episcopal 
Church and presented to the Chetham Library in 1863 
by the Reverend W. Bell. 

If Dr. Johnson's dictum be accepted that the biography 
of an author is in the history of his writings there is 
abundant information as to Thomas Deacon to be found 
in his published works. I have endeavoured to make a 
review of his writings a special feature of this work. 
Copies of all the works are to be found in the Library of 
the British Museum and also in Manchester, with the 
exception that no copy of the Translation of Tillemont's 
"History of the Arians" a[^>ears to have found its way 
to the latter City. 

The following works were found to be of great 
assistance in forming an estimate of the " Usages " 
controversy. 

Collier's " Reasons for restoring certain Primitive 

Usages, etc.," 1717. 
Spinckes' " No Reason for restoring, etc.," 1717. 
Collier's '* Defence of the Reasons," 1718. 
Deacon's " Plaintiff's charge disproved and turned 

upon himself by the Defendant " (in a letter to 

Spinckes), 1719. 
Spinckes' "The New separation groundless," 1719. 
Earbery's " Dialogue between Timothy a Churchman, 

and Thomas an Essentialist, " 1719. 
Spinckes' " No just grounds for introducing the New 

Communion Office," 1720. 
Brett's "Reply to above," 1730. 
Spinckes' " Reply to the Vindication," 1720. 
Collier's "Further Defence," 1720. 
Leslie's "Letter concerning the new separation," 1720. 

This list may be found of assistance to the reader in 
the perusal of Chapter TIL, which deals with the question 
of ^e "Usages. 
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xvui LIST OF AUTHORITIES 

These were published for the most part in pamphlet 
form but Brett's "Collection of the Principal LiturgieSi 
etc.," (1730), and Campbell's " Middle State" (1713) are 
works of considerable size and of the greatest erudition. 
I may mention under this a>nnection the late Bishop 
Dowden's Annotated Prayer Book of the Scottish 
Episcopal Church (1884), and the Translation of the 
Liturgies of SS. Mark, James, Clement, Chrysostom, 
and Basil (Neale and Littledale, London, 1869); and 
the Reverend P. Hall's Fragmenta Liturgica, Bath, 
1848. 

I have found also some results from the diligent study 
of Notes and Queries, especially concerning the later 
history of the Non-jurors, but, naturally, the informa- 
tion varies considerably in point of value. 

With regard to what may be described as the political 
side of the subject, the following list may be given. 

Patten's " History of the late Rebellion " (1715), 
London, 1717. 

Ray's "Compleat History of the Rebellion" (1745), 
Manchester, 1746. 

The MSS. of Lord Kenyon, London, 1894 (Historical 
Manuscript's Commission 14th Report, Appendix 
Part IV.). 

Historical Papers relating to the Jacobite period, 
1699 — 1750, edited by Colonel James Allardyce, 
LL.D., Vol. 2 : Aberdeen, printed for the New 
Spalding Club, 1896. The introduction is taken 
mainly from the notes of Mr. D. Murray Rose. 
Papers 30 to 45 contain depositions at the trial of the 
Jacobites which are abbreviated from the papers of 
Sir John Strange among the Egerton MSS. in the 
British Museum (No. 2,000). Sir John Strange was 
one of the Counsel for the King at the trial of the 
Jacobite prisoners in July, 1746. 

What may be described as the "Aftermath" of the 
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Rebellion of '45, so far as Manchester was concerned, 
may be studied in the following : — 

" Manchester Vindicated," Chester, 1749. 

Josiah Owen : "Letter to the Master Tool,"etc., "Dr. 

Deacon, try'd," 1748. 
T. Perceval : "Letter to the Clei^," "Manchester 

Politics.'' 1748. 

Last of all I may mention a MS. Catalogue of the 
Library of the Reverend John CIa)rton in his own hand- 
writing. I have made some referents to this on pages 
g6 and 185. The Catalogue alone remains, but it 
possesses a certain value and interest. It is in the pes- 
session of the Free Reference Library of the City of 
Manchester. 
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Daring the progreu of the work throng the preu, the fttlention of 
the writer wm acddent»llj directed to the fact that letteri from Oeacoii 
to llioinas Eeanie are to be found in the Bodleian Library. The 
letters were written from the jears 1716-21 and contain much inteieating 
information. Many of these letters are briefiy Bumnuriiad in the 
"Bemarks and Collections of Thomas Hearne" (Oxford Historical 
Society, edited by C. E. Dobte, M.A., and D. W. Bannie, M.A.). 
Eight volomes have been pnblished up to the present time and the date 
reached is 1729. Considerable information as to the non-juring more- 
ment is to be found in Vbeaa volumes and not a little a* to Deacon in 
particular, and it may be well to submit certain additional facta as 
supplementary to the story related in the text. 

Pint of all there is no doubt that Cecilia Deacon's second husband 
(see page IS] was no other than Jeremy Collier himself. The following 
is the entry in Heame's Diary under date May t, 172S (" Remarks, &c., 
of Thomas Hearne," vol. viii, p. 364) :— 

" Mr. Bussell told me that Mr. Jeremy Collier is very poor in his old 
age, having married an odd Wife, mother of Mr. Thomas Daacon, 
which Mr. Thomas Deacon (ram following Divinity now practises 
Physick, being a Non-juror and Anthor of several things." 

Further, a search in the Bodleian Library revealed s MB. entry, 
onder the name of Deacon, in the Collection of Oxford Author* to be 
fonnd among the Bawlinson M8S. : — 

" Oxon, educat. a Sam Parker delude medicinae stndiom se adhfhuit 
apod Manchester inter Brigantes inde hortato clarissinu Mead Loodi- 
niiun to accingit and et panio post ad Mancunium revartlt." 

This entry shows signs of having been corrected on several occasions, 
but I believe the above rendering is correct. Leaving for a moment the 
latter part of the memorandum, the interesting fact is revealed that 
Deacon was educated at Oxford by Samuel Parker and this is confirmed 
by the earliest letter written by Deaoon to Hearne on 28th Jane, 171S. 
" I do not know whether you remember me by my name but I had the 
Hoootti to be acquainted with yon a little when I was at Oxford at 
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Mr. pBrker'a above lime yatrs ftgo, and I have now li-rad witfa Daui 
Hicket above theee two yean." Th« reader maj oompBra these atet«- 
ments with the oonjeotures made on page* IS and IT of tbia work. 

Samuel Parker wa« eon of Parker, Buhop of Oxford, who was 
Dotorioiu for hu ooimeclion with the schemes of Jamu II. Whatever 
may be iaid of the father, the son wae an admirable •cholar and main- 
tained an academjr at Oxford, oonoeming which a qneetioD waa on one 
occasion aeked in the Hoose of Commons (" Remarlu, Ac., of Thomas 
Heame," vol. i, p. 183). Parker was intimately assodaled with the 
Don-joring leaders and it was probably owing to the kindnew of Bishop 
Hickea that Deacon waa aent to be educated at the academy at Oxford. 

If reference be made to the Latin memorandmn quoted above it will 
be seen that intereatiug light u thrown on Deacon'* first connection 
with Manchestet. It is suggested oa p. 61 of this work that Deaccm's 
first visit to Manchester waa merely preliminary, and this would appear 
to be confirmed by the words "ad Manconiom revertit." A letter 
frt»a Deacon to Heame, written on Aognst 16, 1720, indicates that 
Deaam was at that time (till in Londim, probably in the interval 
between his first virit to Hancheater and his return to the northern 
dty to take up the work for which he was then more tolly qualified. 

Advantage may be taken of this additional not« to state that interest- 
ing relics of Deacon are now in the poeseasion of the Society of 8. John 
the Evangelist, Cowley, Oxford. They consist of a small Commnnion 
Service and a copy of vol. ii of the " Oompleat Devotions," with 
copious marginal notes in the anthor's handwriting. Tbe sacred vessels 
are contained in a box of plain oak, strongly resembling a pocket 
medicine chest. Aa a matter of fact the box waa originally sold in 
Manchester as an ancient medicine chest. The vessels are of plain 
gUsB, consiating of chalice and paten and a qu/m flagon. There is also 
in poaaeasian of tbe same society the head of a pastoral staff which ia 
almost certainly to be identified with the one mentioned on page 166 of 
thia work. It is a cheap prodnction of wood and gilt and in appearance 
it strongly resembles the atafF held in the hand of Deacon aa represented 
in the frontispiece of thia work. 

IiiHri/betiiir|i. 1, Bnaof'i " L^ lit TKaiai Deaw*,' Nil, M.V. Fnu, 
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CHAPTER I. 
lotroductioii. 

Canon Overton's " History of the Non-jurors " may be 
regarded as the last word on the movement as a whole, 
and this work must not be expected to contain a complete 
statement of the many different phases of thought and 
life which are represented in the lOO years' History of the 
Non-jurors. It is nevertheless impossible to write a 
biography of Deacon, in any sense worthy of the name, 
which does not show his position in the movement to 
which he devoted his life. We shall find in fact that a 
study of Deacon's life will embrace almost all that 
followed on the passing away of the "Deprived Fathers." 
With the important exception of the negotiations with 
the Eastern Patriarchs, there was no phase in the later 
developments of the movement in which Thomas Deacon 
was not concerned, and it is the purpose of the present 
chapter to capitulate very briefly the main events from 
the Accession of William and Mary in 1689 to the 
appearance, apparently sudden and dramatic, of Deacon, 
as intimately concerned with the rising of the '15, which 
followed on the failure of the negotiations concerning the 
succession of the son of James II. to the throne of his 
father. 

It may be found convenient to tabulate the names of 
the original non-juring bishops with the dates of their 
births and deaths. 

William Bancroft (Canterbury) 1617 — 93 

William Thomas (Worcester) 1613 — 89 

Robert Frampton (Gloucester) 1622 — 1708 

John Lake (Chichester) 1624 — 89 

Thomas White (Peterborough) 1628—98 

Francis Turner (Ely) 1636 — 1700 

William Lloyd (Norwich) 1637 — 1710 

Thomas Ken (Bath and Wells) 1637 — 17JJ 
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3 THOMAS DEACON 

From these dates it will be seen that the Bishops of 
Worcester and Chichester were already at the end of 
their career when the crisis of the Revolution occurred : 
Ken and Frampton from the first assumed a position of 
moderation and conciliation : and Sancroft formally 
delegated his authority to Lloyd, who, with Turner and 
White were the real leaders of what was now about to 
become a definitely separated and organised religious 
body. 

The delegation on February 9, 16J, by Sancroft of 
his metropolitical powers to Lloyd may be taken as our 
starting point. The original document is, with other 
remains of Sancroft, in the possession of Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge, but a copy is preserved in the 
Library at Sion College, which it has been my privilege 
to see. " In a word whatsoever you shall of yourself 
do or order to be done in affairs of this kind, all that 
how great so ever or of what sort so ever it be, boldly 
impute it to me. I, William, have written it with my 
own hand and will stand by it." " Mihi audenter 
imputa. Eccel Ego Wilhelmus manu mea scripsi : 
ego praestabo." 

The "affairs of this kind" were no less than proposals 
to continue the succession of the non-juring bishops by 
new consecrations. The methods adopted were all based 
on the assumption that the Revolution Government both 
in Church and State was unlawful, and that the source 
of all authority still remained in the person of James IL 

It is important to remember that the non-juring 
Bishops treated the Government of William and Mary 
as simply non-existent. "The King over the Water" 
was to them the only King, and they considered that the 
whole of their procedure was normal and constitutional. 

The normal method of the appointment of bishops was 
then exactly what it is at the present time. Nomination 
by the Sovereign, followed by an election by Dean and 
Chapter, was necessary before the formalities of 
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confirmation by the Bishops of (he Province could take 
place, and if the elect were not already a Bishop, 
consecration to the Episcopal Order formed the final 
stage. The difficulty in the present case was that 
election by Dean and Chapter could not be obtained and 
resource was therefore had to an Act of Henry VIII., 
under which Suffragan Bishops could be consecrated 
immediately on nomination by the Crown. A similar 
attempt was contemplated before the Restoration of 
1660, in view of the possibility of the succession of 
Bishops being extinguished, but the necessity passed 
away with the return of the Stuarts. What was then 
merely proposed was now actually accomplished. A 
full account of the whole proceedings is given us by Dr. 
George Hickes,' one of the newly consecrated Bishops, 
who so dominated the entire movement that the 
expression " the Communion of Dr. Hickes " was in the 
latter years of Queen Anne used to signify the body of 
non -jurors. 

George Hickes (164a — 1715) of Magdalen and Lincoln 
Colleges, Oxford, held many preferments, and in 
August, 1683, was appointed Dean of Worcester. He 
was deprived on February ist, i^, but a notice of 
protest was affixed by him to the doors of his Cathedral. 
On the decision by the deprived Bishops to continue the 
succession, Hickes was selected to proceed to France to 
obtain the consent of King James, and in his own very 
full account of the transaction two points may be 
particularly noticed. The first of these is the delay 
which occurred in obtaining any answer from James, 
which was occasioned by the discovery that, as a matter 
of conscience, it was necessary to refer the question to 
Pope Innocent XII. and to the Archbishop of Paris, and 
the Bishop of Meaux. Canon Overton remarks that an 

I. 8m Overton, p. 84, Note : 30 copiec of Dr. Hickes " Becordi of the 
New CoDMcntkni*" were printed and diitribated privktelj bf Dr. 
Bidiard lUwliiwon. 
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Englishman's choler is inclined to rise when he reads 
of this stage in the proceedings. The "choler" may 
perhaps be taken for granted but there is little occasion 
for it. The plain fact is that the non-jurors had nothing 
to do with Innocent XII., nor he with them. They 
neither desired nor received Papal approval. The whole 
matter lay between the Pope and James who was advised 
that he might safely intermeddle in these matters, and 
the Royal consent was thereupon formally given. 

The second point worthy of notice is that the deprived 
Bishops expressly determined to proceed with the matter 
even without the King's consent, if that were for any 
reason withheld. Here is the first sign of the conception 
of the independence of the Church which developed to 
such an extent that, as we shall see, Thomas Deacon in 
1750 actually held it unlawful to communicate with the 
Church of England because she held the doctrine of the 
King's supremacy. 

Hickes returned to England and the consecrations 
thereupon took place, Hickes being nominated by 
Bancroft, and Thomas Wagstaffe by Lloyd. A short 
extract from Hickes' own account may be given, "He 
(Hickes) came to London on the 4th February, i6g, 
and on the Feast of St. Matthias, the 34tb of the same 
month, the consecrations were solemnly performed 
according to the rites of the Church of England by Dr. 
William Lloyd, Bishop of Norwich, Dr. Francis Turner, 
Bishop of Ely, and Dr. Thomas White, Bishop of 
Peterborough, at the Bishop of Peterborough's lodgings 
at the Reverend Mr. William Giffard's house at 
Southgate in Middlesex : Dr. Ken, Bishop of Bath and 
Wells, giving his consent."' 

Thomas Wagstaffe (1645 — 1712) the second Bishop 
consecrated at this time, of Charterhouse, and New Inn 
Hall, Oxford, had been Chancellor and Prebendary of 
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Lichfield, but was of course deprived at the Revolution. 
He does not appear to have exercised his episcopal office, 
but was justly regarded as one of the strongest defenders 
of the non-jurors by his pen, entering into controversy 
with Bishop Burnet and Dr. Sherlock. He was one of 
the many non>jurors who had studied medicine, and 
although without any degree or license, contrived to 
maintain himself and his family by the practice of physic 
in London. The date of his death was October 17th, 
1712, and Bishop Hickes was therefore the only Bishop 
surviving of the non-jurors, and the further consecrations 
took place which bring us much nearer to our own 
particular subject. 

It may be well however, before recording this further 
consecration, to point out one or two features character- 
istic of the period from 1693 — 1713. The fact of the 
earlier consecrations having taken place was known to 
few ; it is stated by Canon Overton' that even Thos. 
Hearne did not know anything about the matter so late 
as 1711. Bishop Hickes passed the intervening time in 
comparative retirement, but in 1696 his house at Bagshot 
Heath was set upon by a mob, in the midst of the 
excitement caused by the attempted assassination of 
William III. In the same year he wrote a "Declaration 
concerning the Faith and Religion in which he lived and 
intended to die." The Declaration is quoted in full by 
Canon Overton' and deserves to be carefully read. One 
extract only need be given here, " I profess and declare 
the Church of England as it was governed and 
administered by true and lawful and rightful Bishops 
before the Revolution to have been a true and sound 
partof the Catholic Church. . , . I am fully persuaded 
and declare that the Church of England now consists in 
the deprived Bishops so called and that faithful remnant 
which adheres to them, and that the other Archbishops 
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and Bishopst and the great majority adhering to th«n, 
are guilty of a great schism to be lamented by all good 
Christians." 

This is a most uncompromising statement of what may 
be called the original position of the non-jurors, but if 
Hickes' statement as to the pre-Revolution Church being 
a true and sound part of the Catholic Church be 
contrasted with Deacon's Doctrine of the Church as 
stated in his "Comprehensive View," it will be noted 
how great the change is between Hickes in 1696 and 
Deacon in 1748. 

During these years of storm and suffering Hickes 
published in 1703-5 his greatest work " Linguarum 
veterum septentrionalium thesaurus grammatico-criticus 
et archaeologicus." 

This work together with bis " Institutiones Gram- 
maticae Anglo-Saxonicae et Maeso-Gotbicae, " published 
in 1689, won for Hickes a reputation which extended 
over Europe.' 

The death of WagstafFe in 1712 occurred at a time 
apparently much more favourable to the non-jurors than 
was the case in 1693. The Revolution was not now 
universally regarded as beyond criticism. Bishop Geo. 
Hooper (1640 — 1727) who, high Churchman as he was, 
took the oaths at the Revolution and almost persuaded 
Bishop Ken to do the same, and who only accepted the 
See of Bath and Wells after urgently desiring Ken to 
accept the offer made to him of his old See by Queen 
Anne, did not hesitate to say that "the Revolution was 
not much to be boasted of." The Sacheverell trial, the 



"Tba ^^ Duke of Tasctui^'i eavov Mnt • copy of it t 
which Ria Hi^hneM looking into and finding full of itnwge ch«r»ct«n, 
called a council of the DoUi and commanded them to peroae and give 
Ml Mconnt of, Thej did m, and raportad it to be an ezcdlent work, 
and thftt the; believed the author to m a man of a particulu head ; for 
thi* waa the envoy'i compliment to Hickee when he went to Itim with a 
prMcnt from bit maiter." 
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passing of the Act against Occasional Conformity, the 
growing impression that Queen Anne could be prevailed 
upon to prepare the way for the succession of her brother, 
and the widespread (Uslike of a possible Hanoverian 
succession, all pointed in the same direction of a general 
revival of Toryism and Jacobitism. The earnest 
desire ^ expressed by Bishop Ken that the schism might 
now be healed, which was followed by the return to the 
Church of such men as Dodwell and Nelson, deprived 
the non-jurors of what may be styled the more moderate 
element, and prepared the way for the more extreme 
developments which were not long in manifesting them- 
selves. The signs of an entirely new tendency are to be 
found in the names of the two Bishops whom Hickes 
now called in to assist him in the further perpetuation 
of the non-juring line. On the Feast of the Ascensioa, 
14th of May, 1713, Hickes, with Bishops Archibald 
Campbell and James Gadderar consecrated in his own 
Oratory in Scroop's Court near St, Andrew's, Holbom, 
Jeremy Collier, Nathaniel Spinckes, and Samuel Hawes. 
Some space must be found for a brief notif^e not only at 
the newly-consecrated, but also of the two Scottish Bishops 
whom Hickes now called to his assistance. We may 
suitablyintroduceBisbopArchibald Campbell by quoting 
Dr. Johnson's estimate of his character as given in 
Boswell's "Tour to the Hebrides" under the date of 
October 25th. Boswell gives us, with considerable 
detail and with evident appreciation of the high company 
in which he found himself, an account of a visit of Dr. 
Johnson and himself to the Duke of Argyll at Inverary. 
After recording in his own inimitable style the impression 
made upon his fancy by the ladies' maids tripping abbut 
in neat morning dress, and Dr. Johnson's statement that 
what he most admired was "the total defiance of 
expense," Boswell tells us of a conversation at table 
which is of interest to our subject. 
1. Lathbiii7'i " Hiitoiy of Uw Non-joron," p. KM. 
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" I know not how a middle state came to be 
mentioned. Her Grace wished to hear him (Johnson) 
on that point, 'Madam,' said he, 'your own relation, 
Mr. Archibald Campbell, can tell you better about it than 
I can. He was a Bishop of the non-juring communion 
and wrote a book on the subject.' " Further information 
is given by Boswell in a footnote appended to the text, 
which I here quote, " Dr. Johnson and I spent some 
time together in June, 1784, at Pembroke College, with 
Rev. Dr. Adams, the Master, and I having expressed a 
regret, that my note relative to Mr. Archibald Campbell 
was imperfect, he (Johnson) was then so good as to write 
with his own hand on the blank page of the journal 
opposite to that which contained what I have now 
mentioned, the following paragraph which however is 
not quite so full as the narrative he gave at Inverary. 
* The Hon. Archibald Campbell was, I believe, the 
nephew of the Marquis of Argyll. He began life by 
engaging in Monmouth's Rebellion, and to escape the 
law lived some time in Surinam.* When he returned he 
became zealous for episcopacy and monarchy, and at 
the Revolution he adhered not only to the non-jurors 
but to those who refused to communicate with the Church 
of England, or to be present at any worship where the 
usurper was mentioned as King. Hewas, I believe, more 
than once apprehended in the reign of King William 
and once at the Accession of George. He was the 
familiar friend of Hickes and Nelson, a man of letters 
but injudicious; very curious and inquisitive, but 
credulous. He died in 1743-4, about 75 years old.' " 

To this account of Dr. Johnson it may be added that 
Archibald Campbell was the second son of Lord Niel 
Campbell, the second son of Archibald Campbell (1598 — 
1661), Marquis of Argyll and eighth Earl, executed by 

I. AnoUier nam* tor Dutch Oiiiknm and for a rivBr in tluU. coontiy. 
It WM given to the Dntch in 1867 in •idumge tor New Anuterdam 
(New Tork), and in IMS it waa again taken hj the Bngliih, bnt reatored 
to Um Dutch at the peaca of 1614. 
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Charles II., 2jth of May, 1661. His uncle referred to 
by Johnson was the ninth Earl. It is not very easy to 
see how Campbell came to be among the party of the 
extreme non-jurors. His mother, Lady Vere Ker, 
daughter of the third, and sister of the fourth Earl of 
Lothian, was in the confidence of William III., but, 
hereditary influences notwithstanding, Archibald Camp> 
bell during the whole period we have in review may be 
described as the " stormy petrel " of the non-juring 
movement, and was moreover, the only man with whom 
Deacon remained in communion in the course of his later 
development. Campbell was consecrated Bishop at 
Aberdeen on August 25th, 1711, by Bishops Rose, 
Douglas, and Falconer, and in 1731 was elected Diocesan 
Bishop of the See of Aberdeen. The comments of 
George Lockhart on this consecration are very pointed. 
" Though adorned with none of the qualifications 
necessary in a Bishop and remarkable for some things 
inconsistent with the character of a gentleman, he was 
most imprudently consecrated some time ago." ' 
Campbell will appear again in these memoirs, but I 
venture to think that a brief study of the career of this 
wandering prel^e will fully justify the criticisms which 
have already been quoted. He never administered the 
Diocese of Aberdeen, and formally resigned it in 1725 
to James Gadderar, his co-consecrator on the occasion 
which is now being reviewed. 

Notice of Campbell's " Middle State" may be deferred 
till we come to deal with Deacon's book on "Purgatory." 

James Gadderar (1655 — 1733), one of the "rabbled" 
clergy of 1688, was consecrated February 34th, 1712, at 
the express desire of Rose, deprived Bishop of 
Edinburgh, by Hickes, Falconer, and Campbell. He 
took some part in the negotiations with the Eastern 
Patriarchs, but his history really belongs to his native 
country, and he is chiefly memorable for his connection 

1. LocklMrt Papen, ii, S7. 
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mtb the present liturgy of the Scottish Episcopal 
Church. 

As to the ctHisecration itself the official record, dated 
June 3rd, 1713, refers to the Royal consent,' but no 
mention is made of the Art of Henry VIII., and it is 
quite evident that a further stage of development has 
now been reached. Hickes is described as Bishop of 
the English Catholic Church, and Campbell and 
Gadderar as of the Scottish Catholic Church. The 
interference of the Scottish Bi^ops in this affair was in 
itself highly irregular, and we are now at the beginning 
of a series of consecrations which are uncanonical fnHn 
any point of view. 

As to the three Bishops now consecrated, Jeremy 
Collier (1650 — 1726) the best known, and to us the most 
interesting as the Bishop from whom E)eacon received 
deacon's and priest's orders, was one of the many non- 
juring divines whose fame extends beyond the narrow 
limits of their religious communion. He came into great 
prominence in connection with the execution of Sir John 
Friend and Sir William Parkyns, who were condemned 
to death for their share in the assassination plots of 1696. 
Collier, with Cook and Snatt, two other non-juring 
priests, publicly absolved the criminals, and as a result 
all three were indicted of absolving traitors and found 
guilty.* Collier did not surrender and was outlawed, 
and an outlaw he remained till the end of his life, 
although he resumed his ordinary occupations. Lest 
this brief account should unduly prejudice the reader 
against Collier, it may here be added that Macaulay, 
who certainly never erred on the side of praise where 
non-jurors were concerned, acknowledges that "he was 
in the full force of the words, a good man." * Collier 
is, however, principally remembered for his "Short View 

1. Tbe phiSM actuftlly naad is "Rogio cotuenaii priiu impatrato." 

2. A fnU accomit of the whole proMed " 

"SUt« Triali," VoL xiti, pp. 119 itq. 

3. " Hwtoiy of England,'' Chapter 14. 



L fnU accomit of the whole proMediDg* is t« be fonnd io Howall'a 
" SUtAjTriali," VoL xiti, pp. 119 itq. 
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of the Immorality and Profaneness of the English 
Stage." March, 165). It was probably recollection 
of this work which caused Dr. Johnson to except Collier 
from his general sentence of a>ndemnationf "Collier 
never had any adversary, and I do not therefore reckon 
him." 

Nathaniel Spinckes (1653 — 1727), of Trinity and Jesus 
Colleges, Cambridge, Prebendary of Salisbury at the 
time of the Revolution, was the life-long friend of 
Hickes, and a rare example of a controversialist who 
never made an enemy or lost his own reputation for 
saintliness. He took a leading part in the controversy 
which was now about to break forth, and was principal 
spokesman for those who were named "Non-Usagers." 
He dealt Thomas Deacon one or two shrewd blows in 
the controversy, which Deacon was quite capable of 
returning. It may be of interest to remark that Spinckes 
was recommended by Robert Nelson to Samuel Pepys 
as a spiritual adviser, a task which would appear 
sufficiently arduous. It was however Hickes and not 
Spinckes who attended Pepys on his death-bed.^ 

Of Samuel Hawes Httle need be said except that he 
was a chaplain of the Earl of Winchelsea, a well-known 
patron of the non-jurors, and that he was on the side of 
the Non-Usagers in the controversy. His death occurred 
in 172a. 

With a brief account of the next consecration and of 
the newly-appointed Bishops, this introductory chapter 
must be brought to a close. On St Paul's day, 173, 
Dr. Thomas Brett and Mr. Henry Gandy were 
consecrated in Mr. Candy's chapel by Collier, Hawes, 
Spinckes, Campbell, and Gadderar. 

Dr.Thomas Brett (1667 — 1743), of Queens' and Corpus 
Colleges, Cambridge, and of Spring Grove, Wye, in the 
County of Kent, came of a good family, from whom he 
had inherited Whig traditions. He was able to take 

1. Orarton'* " Hiitarjr of Uie Non-Jimn," p. ISO. 
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the Abjuration Oath' and even in 1710 wrote in 
opposition to the standpoint of the non-jurors. From 
that date however his position rapidly changed, and at 
the Accession of George the First, he declined to take 
the oaths afresh and was deprived of his preferments. 
On July ist, 1715, he was formally received into the 
non-juring communion by Bishop Hickes. Brett had 
an unrivalled knowledge of primitive liturgies, and was 
a tower of strength to the Usagers.* 

There is however, evidence in existence (which I hope 
to produce) to the fact that in later years Brett once more 
changed his position, and his immediate descendants 
conformed to the English Church. 

Henry Gandy (1649 — 1734), of Oriel College, Oxford, 
has little direct connection with our subject. He was a 
strong non-usager, and took a considerable share in the 
controversy. 

The only apology which can be made for so much 
introductory matter being inflicted on the reader is, that 
as Thomas Deacon appears on the scene with somewhat 
startling suddenness, it may be considered desirable to 
submit a brief description of the men amongst whom he 
worked, and with whom he joined in controversy. It is 
now however, high time that Thomas Deacon himself 
should have mention in these pages, and what can be 
told of his early life will be related in the next chapter. 

. For ft luccinct Rtat«m«at of the Abjnntion Oathi of 17tl And 
_._4 tM Overtoa'i " NoD-joron," pp. 3 and 3. 
Shotilv afUr the death of Jamei IT. an Act of Parliament 



1714 tee Overtoa'a " Non-jorora," pp. 3 a; 

Shotilv after the death of Jamea IT. an . , _ 

by which aJl peraoiu holding pubbc offloe were compelled to objure the 



Pretended Prince of Wolea, and on the Acceaaion of Qeorge I. a aimilar 
Act waa paued renewing in lomewhat more stringent terma the enforce- 
ment of the Abjuration. The Act «f ITtl waa certainly a blonder ; it 
undonbtedlj prevented the recoDciliaticn to the Church of Biahop Ken. 
It ia poaaiblo thtri. more could be aaid in favonr of the Act of 1714. 
The matiDction aametimea drawn between the Non-Abjarora, or thoae 



_. __ „ f the t«nni "Uaager" and 

"Non-Daager" ia dven in Ch^ter 3. For the present it may anSioe 
to say that the " Uaagen" deaiied to rerive certain primitive practicea 
in coiuMctioD with the celebration of the Enchariit; the "Non-UaagerB" 
protested againat any alteraUon of tbt eslabliahed Litnrgy. 
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Tbomas Deacon's Birth and Eailj Life : His Ordinatioo, 
and Connection with the 'is 

The statement in the article on Deacon in the Dictionary 
of National Biography that Thomas Deacon was born 
in 1697 and was residing in London in 1715 contains, 
so far as I have been able to ascertain, all the information 
hitherto available as to Deacon's birth and early life. 
The date of birth is apparently calculated from the 
inscription on the tombstone at St. Ann's, Manchester, 
in which Deacon is said to have been in his s6th year 
on the i6th of February, 1753. There is however reason 
to believe that Thomas Deacon was born on the 2nd of 
September, 1697, at Limehouse, in the Parish of Stepney. 
The evidence for this statement will require some 
examination. It consists mainly of three facts which 
were discovered by the present writer in the order given 
below. 

In the first place a copy of the Last Will and 
Testament of William Deacon, Mariner, of Ratcliffe, in 
the Parish of Stepney, and of Stebunheath,* in the 
County of Middlesex, is to be found in the Principal 
Probate Registry at Somerset House, in the catalogue 
of the year 1706. The Will, which is of a somewhat 
unusual character, bears the date of 24th July, 1688. 
During the testator's lifetime the document is intended 
to give power of attorney to his beloved wife Cecilia to 
act for him in all matters as if he were personally present. 
She is to pay all debts incurred by him on board any 

I for the entitle diitrict 

I haoge in lbs vertry of 

» to whmt wH probdUy ui open 
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ship, and to re<%ive all wages due to him for his services 
on any ship or ships. When it shall please Almighty 
God to call him from this life, William Deacon's mind 
and intention is that the document shall be regarded as 
his last will and testament, and the said Cecilia Deacon 
is to be sole executrix and legatee. William Deacon 
died in 1706, and probate was granted to his wife Cecilia 
on the Qth of August of the same year. 

In the second pla« valuable information is tb be found 
in the codicil to the Last Will and Testament of Bishop 
Hickest dated iSth July. 1715, a printed copy of which 
is to be found in the Library of Sion College. Among 
other small bequests. Bishop Hickes leaves £1$ to Mrs. 
Cecilia E)eacon "to buy her mourning," and j^^o in 
money to Mr. Thomas Deacon to whom also were 
bequeathed 30 of Hickes' unbound books' and money 
to buy a mourning ring. Similar bequests for "rings" 
were made to Archibald Campbell, Jeremy Collier, 
Hawes, Gadderar, and Roger Laurence. Now it is 
evident that the Thomas Deacon referred to by Hickes 
is no other than the subject of this biography, and the 
recurrence of the uncommon name of Cecilia in 
connection with Thomas Deacon render it exceedingly 
probable that Thomas Deacon was the son of William 
and Cecilia Deacon of Ratcliffe, who have been referred 
to in connection with William Deacon's will at Somerset 
House. A search in the Stepney Registers yielded very 
satisfactory results. In the Baptismal Register, under 
the date of September 19th, 1697, the following entry is 
to be found. 

" Thomas, son of Captain William Deacon^ of 
Limehouse, and Cecilia his wife, 18 days old." ' 

1. It nun b« Dotod thkt aa •dition of Hickei' " Conititutiou of tha 
Catholic Chnrcb" waa pnbliihed hj Thomaa Daacon in 1719. (Sm 
"Life of Hickea," Diet. Nat. Biog.) 

3. Th« Btepney BegiiUn contain tha names of very many ita captaim. 
Their tombitoDet in the chnrchyard are to be recogniaMl by the cnriooa 
nantical dericea engraved at the bead of the itone. 
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Reckoning (as was usual) both the days of birth and 
baptism, this would give (he date of birth as 2nd of 
September, 1697. The evidence for the identification of 
this child with the future non-juring bishop may be 
considered as fairly complete, and it will be noted that, if 
the statement be accepted, it confirms the date inscribed 
on E>eacon's tombstone, and all speculation as to Deacon 
being in reality a few years older than has commonly 
been supposed must now definitely be laid aside. 

Captain William Deacon died in 1706 but does not 
appear to have been buried at Stepney, and I have not 
been able to trace the decease of Cecilia Deacon. It is 
however, certain, that she married a second time and 
that she was alive in 1733. I was first led to this 
conclusion from the fact that in the list of subscribers 
to Deacon's " Tillemont," referred to on page 171, is 
to be found the name of Mrs. Cecilia Collier, but the 
matter is put beyond all doubt by John Byrom's entry 
in his Journal for January 3rd, I7j;> 
"dined at Jo. Clowes, Dr. Deacon's mother there : we 
had a fillet of veal but not a fine one, it being red which 
I took notice of because I thought his wife was a better 
caterer: I stayed tea till 6 o'clock and left Mrs. Collier 
there : she said that Mr. Law was a great beau, would 
have fine linen, was very sweet upon the ladies and had 
made one believe that he would marry her, that he made 
his great change in the year 1720, that he wore a wig 
again, and divers particulars about Mrs. Hughes, Mr. 
Collier, Dr. Kennion." It is evident that, whatever 
other qualities Mrs. Cecilia Collier possessed, she 
certainly was an incorrigible gossip ; her representation 
of William Law as a " great beau " is, to say the least, 
novel and startling. There does not appear to be any 
information as to the identity of the "Mr. Collier" whom 
Cecilia Deacon took for her second husband, and any 

1. Byrom'i "Bwwwm," ToL i, p. «M. 
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discovery which may be made on this p<Mnt would 
conceivably be of considerable value and interest. If it 
were possible to assume that the Deacons were by means 
of this second marriage brought into family connection 
with Jeremy Collier, it would go far to explain the rapid 
advance of Thomas Deacon in the counsels of the non- 
jurors. Considerable research on this subject has how- 
ever yielded no result, and the suggestion can only be 
regarded as an attractive conjecture.* 

Nothing is known of Deacon's education unless we 
may conjecture, from the bequests made by Bishop 
Hickes to Cecilia Deacon and her son, that Hickes had 
taken a paternal interest in young Deacon's development. 
Cecilia Deacon was left a widow in 1706 at which time 
her son Thomas was but nine years old. It is certain 
that Deacon had no degree, and in the curious dialogue 
between "Timothy, a Churchman, and Thomas, an 
Essentialist," (see page 35), it is assumed that he had 
not received any university training. Thomas is made 
to say, "I have been in Oxford and that's enough." 
Writing in later life to John Byrom, February 20th, 
1 7 J,* Deacon distinctly states that he "never was 
in Cambridge." Wherever or by whomsoever Deacon 
was educated there is no doubt that the training which 
he received was thorough and complete. He was, in 
early manhood, a complete master of the Greek and 
Latin tongues, and of the modern French language, and 
had also acquired a facility in his native tongue which is 
characteristic of his writings throughout life. An 

1. A oertaiii J. Deacon app«Ma to b^TO baen th« author of a pamphM 
sntitled " The Fatben Vindicated : or Aniraadveraioiw on a Ia(« BociDian 
book entitnl'd 'Tba JadgMncnt of tbe Fatben toocbiag tlie Trinity 
acninit Dr. Boll't Defence of the Nieen« Faith,* by a Pn«t^tar of the 
Cnarcb of Bngknd," London, 1S9T. On the title-page of the copy in 
the Britiah Hnaeum there i« ■ HS. note sftw the word " Pretbyter," 
"By J. Daacon, Non-jaror.* I have not been able to identify thii man, 
bat there would appear prima facie evid«ace for connecting him with 
the family of the •nbject of thU BiognfAy. 

2. Byrom's "Bwnaini," Vol. i, p. 428. 
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interesting siffe note in Byrom's Journal indicates that 
Deacon also possessed some knowledge tA Hebrew.^ 

We know notbing of the first connection of the 
Dcacotts with the non-juring party, although it may be 
coBJectured that Thomas Deacon was brought up by 
his mother in the bebef of the unlawfulness of the 
Revnlution Government. The codicil of Bishop Hickes' 
Will is dated nearly two years later than the Will itself, 
in which the Deacons are not named; it is erident that 
doruig the two intervening years Deacon's connection 
with the non-juring leaders must have become of a more 
intimate nature. The first definite information however, 
which we .possess, is found in the record of his 
ordination.' 

" Mr. Thomas Deacon was ordained deacon in Mr. 
Candy's Chapel, in Scrope Courts againA St. Andrew's, 
Holbourn, on March iztb, 17'^, by Mr. Collier in 
the presence of Mr. Gandy, Mr. Peck, Mr, L.3urence, 
and Mr. Wignell : Preist {sic) March i9tb by the same 
Bishop in the same place." 

h will be noted that Deacon was not more than i8( 
years old at this date, and it is impossible to excuse 
Collier from flagrant vitiation of the ancient Canons. 
It may of course be argued on the other side, and with 
perfect truth, that Deacon's mental devekipment was far 
beyond his years, but it is strange indeed that those who 
pnrfessed reverence for primitive antiquity should so 
hastfly ordain a youth of ift both to diaconate and 
priesthood.' 

Thomas Deacon, now to be reckoned among the non- 

jsrii^ clergy, made his first appearance before the public 

1. tfnafi n !■■■■, Tol. 3, D. 100 : tb» i^wnca n ta • Habmr MS. 

•f tba BibU wbidi t>c*coi> mtta Bjtam were to tlmdj togelksr. 

" "NoUa Mid QaariN," Bariei III, VoL iii, p. 319, quoting fnnn 



L Tba cnrtMn of tfae Brat foor MBtoriu with Mgwd to tba age of 
ufHaatian Tana* aomvwlut, but tba Kmit fixed in tte Anglican OraiiMl 
itmUr •■ iba wbo4a, %a r -" "— " ■ 



It wwild ta«k tbe )nft«iinit7 of Thomka Dncon himaelf to 
■sctioa for tbm oeSimtiaa of ■ Pra ~ ' 



fact 07 MOctioa for tin oeSimtiaa of ■ Pi aA j -lar it tba age> ef If. 
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in connection with the execution of two of the rebels of 
the '15, the Rev. William Paul, of Ashby, near 
Lutterworth, and John HaJl, Esq., of Otterbourne, in the 
County of Northumberland, and Justice of Peace for 
that County. Much interesting information concerning 
these two men may be gathered from Robert Patten's 
"History of the Late Rebellion" (of 1715). Patten 
may be said to have written an account of the Rebellion 
from the point of view of both sides. He was Chaf^n 
to General Foster and was made prisoner at Preston, 
13th November, 1715, and was carried to London. He 
there made an offer of King's evidence which was 
accepted, and his leisure was employed in producing a 
most racy account of the whole movement. William 
Paul, born in 1678, at Little Ashby, took the oaths on 
his institution to the Vicarage of Orton, Leicestershire, 
on 5th May, 1709, but joined the Rebellion of '15, 
" being born for his destiny," as Patten says, and read 
prayers for James III. at Lancaster. He was allowed to 
go free and proceeded to London, where he was recognised 
in St. James' Park by a Justice of his native County, 
was arrested, tried, and condemned to death. His 
behaviour between sentence and execution was abject in 
the extreme. His fellow sufferer, " mad Jack Hall of 
Otterbourne," was of sterner stuff. He had a fierce and 
passionate temper and had a reputation all over his 
native County for violence and eccentricity. Concerning 
his end. Patten says, "he denied his faith and made a 
strange exit." The execution of these unfortunate men 
took place on 13th July 1716, at which time were 
delivered to the Sheriffs the famous dying speeches 
which were entirely incongruous to the characters of the 
men as I have briefly described them. There is much 
that is uncertain in connection with the scenes which 
took place at the execution, but there is no doubt what- 
ever that the speeches were composed by Thomas 
Deacon. On September ist, 1725, John Byrom records 
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the fact* that "Dr. Deacon told me about making Hall 
and Paul's speeches." It is also. tolerably certain that 
Deacon's connection with the affair was not confined to 
the composition of the speeches. Our information on 
this subject is practically limited to the charges brought 
30 years later against E>eacon by Josiah Owen of Roch- 
dale, and to Deacon's vindications of himself against 
these charges. The reader is referred to Appendix B, 
pages 198 and igg, for the full details. 

Owen declares that Deacon travelled in the sledge 
from Newgate to Tyburn with the prisoners and was 
hooted by the crowd : that as they passed along Holborn 
Dr. Sacheverell stood by and greeted Deacon with a 
"reverend bow and most respectful salutation." Owen 
further states that Deacon stepped from the sledge into 
the cart at Tyburn, and at the request of the prisoners 
prayed with them for some time, absolved them, 
"declared that what they did was meritorious" and then 
made off: that Mr. LorraJn the "ordinary" of Newgate 
prayed with the prisoners at the last moment, although 
his ministrations were apparently not acceptable to them. 

Deacon's own account is very different. He denies 
absolutely that he officiated with the unfortunate men 
in their last moments, and asserts that the person who 
did so was the Reverend Francis Peck, M.A., formerly 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, but that " neither he 
nor anyone else did there and then absolve them." As 
to the charge of declaring that what they did was 
meritorious. Deacon declares that he said no such thing 
either publicly or privately. 

It may be taken for granted that Owen's account is 
not by any means free from exaggeration; " This 
account," he says, " I have received." Deacon does 
not deny that he ministered to the prisoners in private, 
but, on the contrary, practically leaves the reader to 
infer that he had communication with the prisoners at 

1. Byrom'f "Bemauit," ToL i, p. 178. 
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least when tfaey were in gaol. The real difficulty lies in 
the mention of the Reverend Francis Peck, who was 
afterwards a famous antiquary. It is difficult to imagine 
that Deacon could have had the slightest reason for 
inventing this story, but on the other band Peck is not 
generally regarded as having had much connection with 
the non-jurors, although his nanie is certainly to be 
found in the complete list supplied by Canon Overton. 
I may, however, make a suggestion which would solve 
the difficulty. Is it possible to identify the Mr. Peck 
who was witness of Deacon's ordination (see page 17) 
with the Reverend Francis Peck, M.A., of Trinity 
College? If this suggestion be adopted, Mr. Peck 
might well be the non-juring parson referred to by 
Owen, who erroneously supposed that it was Deacon. 

The ^>eeches themselves are of some interest. Paul's 
speech is uncmnpromisingly Jacobite in its tone. James 
III. is King and the Elector of Brunswick is the Pre- 
tender. " 1 would not have you think that I am a 
tnember of that schismatical church whose Bishops set 
themselves up in opposition to those orthodox fathers 
who were unlawfully and invalidly deprived by the 
Prince of Orange. 1 declare that I renounce that 
Communion, and that I die a dutiful and faithful member 
of that non-juring Church which has kept itself free 
from rebellion and schism, and has preserved and 
maintained the true orthodox principle both as to Church 
and State. 1 desire the Cleigy and all members of the 
Revolution Church to consider what bottom they stand 
upon, when their succession is grounded upon an 
unlawful and invalid deprivation of Catholic Bishops, 
the only foundation of which ts a fuetended Act of 
Parliament," 

The speech of John Hall, although of similar tenour, 
is an entirely separate production. "The Communion 
I die in is that of the true Catholic mm.juring Church of 
Eng^land and I pray God to prosper and increase it." 
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It is, of course, obvious that the main purport of the 
speeches was to advertise the fact that the non-juring 
party had become a distinct communion which claimed 
the right to declare that the Church of England was in 
reality a schismatical church. It is important to remem- 
ber that this is the earliest manifestation of Deacon's 
attitude to the English Church. From this he never 
swerved to the least degree, his many friendships with 
the clergy notwithstanding. 

The next incident of Deacon's life of which we have 
any record is a journey to Holland, which he made 
shortly after the events which have just been related. 
Here again we have two entirely differing accounts. 
Owen says that, as a result of Deacon's conduct at the 
executions, warrants were issued out against him and 
that he was sent at the expense of the non-juring party 
to Holland, in which country he studied medicine. 
Deacon, on the other hand, admits that the visit to 
Holland took place, but denies that any warrants were 
issued against him. He went about London for three 
months after these events and stayed in Holland at his 
own cost. As to his medical studies these were not even 
thought of at the time, but were entered upon on his 
return to England on the advice, and by the assistance, 
of Dr. Richard Mead. There may perhaps be some 
doubt as to the question of the warrants, but in other 
respects Deacon's own version of events may be accepted 
as correct. If we date Deacon's departure for Holland 
in the late autumn of 1716, it may be conjectured that his 
stay there would not extend over many months, and that 
be would be back in London in the early part of 1717. 
There is no record of his name in the register of medical 
students at the University of Leyden, and I take it that 
his training as a physician began on his return to London 
in 1717. 

Dr. Richard Mead was one of the most distinguished 
physicians of the earlier part of the i8th century. There 
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is a fascinating account of him given in the "Roll of the 
College of Physicians of London," written by Wm. 
Munk, M.D., F.S.A., and published in 1878. Richard 
Mead was born at Stepney in 1673, studied at Utrecht 
and Leyden, and received the Degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy at Padua in 1695. On his return to Eng- 
land he settled for some time in Stepney, where he had 
considerable inHuence, as had also his father Matthew 
Mead, who was a minister of the famous Stepney 
Meeting.* A portrait of Matthew Mead, "Minister of 
the Gospel," hangs in the vestry of St. Dunstan's 
Church, Stepney, of which church Mead was "Morning 
Lecturer" in the time of the Commonwealth. In 1714 
Dr. Mead succeeded to the practice of Dr. Radcliffe and 
removed to the house of his predecessor in Bloomsbury 
Square, in 1716 he became Fellow of the College of 
Physicians, and on the accession of George IL was 
appointed Physician in Ordinary to that monarch, a 
position which he held to his death. He was a great 
collector and possessed among other treasures a large 
number of Oriental, Greek and Latin MSS. What was 
the origin o( the connection between Mead, the Dissenter 
and Whig, and Deacon, the pronounced High Church* 
man and Jacobite, it is not very easy to conjecture, 
unless it is to be found in the fact that both were natives 
of SteiMiey. However this may be, it was certainly a 
piece of good fortune for Deacon to be brought under 
the influence of such a distinguished ornament of the 
medical profession as Richard Mead. One can imagine 
that the MSS. referred to would prove an irresistible 
attraction to Deacon, and all that is recorded of Mead 

I. The Stepnay " Masting" or Cangregational Church waa foooded 
ID IA44, the firat putor being William Qreenhill, who held the Ticsnga 
of Stepney for abaal leven yean during the time of the CommoDwealth, 
retainine at the baidb time hii paitorate of the " Meeting." During this 
period Matthew Mead (who had beeo admitted a member of the 
" Meeting! " on !8th December, 1SS6) held under Oreenhill Uie poiitioB 
of Momins Lecturer at the Pariah Church. Oreenhill and Mead were 
of courae ejected in 1B62, uid Head incceeded Oreenhill aa pastor of tha 
" Meeting ''^ in 1671. 
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goes to show that he did not value his treasures for 
himself alone. The motto which he chose "Non sibi, 
sed toti," is said to have been characteristic of his whole 
life. There must also have been something hopeful and 
attractive in Deacon as be appeared to Dr. Mead, and 
we shall find that Deacon's medical career did not 
disgrace his illustrious patron. Dr. Hibbert-Ware ' 
refers to two letters written by Deacon and addressed to 
Dr. Mead on the subject of "Fluor Albus and Cancer," 
published in the loth volume of the Medical and Physical 
Journal. With this exception nothing is recorded of 
Deacon's subsequent relations with his old teacher. 

We must now return to the realm of theology, and 
shall in the next chapter enter upon a study of the 
controversy concerning the " Usages." 

1. " Fonndttioiu in Mancbeitw," ToL ii, p. 89. 
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CHAPTER in. 

Deacon and the " Usages " Controversy ; the New 
Cominunioa Office of 1718. 

l^E subject, on the consideration of which we now enter, 
may be described as technical, theological, and contro- 
versial. The number of people who have any knowledge 
of the somewhat bitter controversy which ensued between 
the various sections of the small and dwindling number 
of non-jurors, is not, I suppose, very large, and in all 
probability the number of those who feel any interest in 
the matter is still smaller. Nevertheless the subject is 
not without interest to those who have some acquaint- 
ance, however superficial, with the history and structure 
of Christian liturgies, and quite apart from this con- 
sideration, a life of Deacon cannot be fully represented 
which does not deal in some measure of completeness 
with his personal standpoint in the controversy in which 
he bore a prominent part. 

I desire, as far as possible, not merely to repeat what 
has been many times written on this subject (although a 
certain amount of repetition cannot be avoided), but to 
quote as largely as possible from Deacon's own writings, 
and with this aim in view I shall make considerable use, 
not only here, but in later portions of this memoir, of 
an interesting collection of MSS. which is to be found 
in the Chetham Library in Manchester. I shall do this 
the more freely as it does not appear that much use has 
hitherto been made of this document. For a description 
of these MSS. I may quote from the "Palatine Note- 
book," vol. 3, p. 116, June 16S2, in a letter addressed 
to the Editor by Mr. Thomas Kerslake of Bristol. " I 
have lately put my band upon a little manuscript volume 
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which I had mislaid for some years past It 

is a duodecimo volume of about an inch and a half thick, 
four inches wide, and a half high, in old brown rough 
calf with panel tooled sides. On one of the end leaves 
is this writing : — 

' Charles Clement Deacon 
His Book 

New Goal (sic) Southwork Friday October 17th, 1746. 
The contents of this volume are — 

1. Copies of three letters of Dr. Thomas Brett, one to 
Mr. Jebb, two to ' Dr. Deacon at Manchester.' 

2. Extracts from Lombardi SententUe and various 
Fathers. 

3. The form of admitting a Convert. 

4. A Litany for the use of those who mourn for the 
iniquities of the present times, etc. 

5. Prayers to be said on the death of a member of the 
Church, etc. 

6. Two discourses both written by Thomas Deacon. 

7. Quotations from Bishop Gibson's 'Codex.^ " 

Commenting on the above Mr. Kerslake says that 
Numbers 2 and 7 are in good scholar-like handwriting, 
most likely of Dr. Deacon himself. Numbers 3, 4, 
5, 6 probably the same handwriting later in life. I may 
point out that the handwriting of these four numbers is 
without doubt identical with Deacon's writing on the 
frontispiece of the edition of the "Compleat Devotions" 
referred to on page 177: Number i copied by a less 
cultivated hand. 

In the same volume of the "Note book " (page 140) 
an editorial note states "that on his return to Bristol Mr. 
Thomas Kerslake intends to [wesent this Jacobite relic 
to the Feoffees of Chetham's Hospital for preservation 
in their Library." A letter affixed to the volume itself 
records the actual gift. 
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From Thomas Kerslake,' Bristol, to Mr. J. Crossley, 
July 33nd, 1883. 

" Dear Sir, 

Having learned from Mr. J. E. Bailey that a MS. 
of the Deacons, non-jurors, would be acceptable to 
the Feoffees of Chatham's Hospital for their Library, 
I have sent it you by this post in the hope that you will 
be so kind as to take charge of it for them." 

Notice of the ill-fated owner of the book and of the 
greater part of the contents must be deferred till we come 
to a later period, but, as I intend to quote in the present 
chapter from one of the discourses contained in this 
volume, I thought it desirable to insert in this place the 
foregoing brief account of what is an extremely valuable 
although small collection of MSS. 

The ' Usages ' controversy really turned upon the 
point as to whether the Book of Common Prayer was to 
be used by the non-jurors without any alteration, or 
whether the non-jurors, free as they were within the 
limits of their little communion from any State control, 
should use this liberty in the direction of enriching or 
improving the liturgy authorised at the final settlement 
of i66a. 

It is, however, necessary for the proper understanding 
of the controversy that the reader should have a clear 
conraption of the differences between the first liturgy of 
Edward VI. (which I shall describe briefly as 'i Edw. 
VI.') and the present liturgy, and it may be convenient 
that a brief statement on this subject should be inserted 
in this place. 

The main difference between i Edw. VI. and the 
present liturgy is to be found in the arrangement of the 

I. ThomM Km^Ak* (1812— ISOl) waa k n»UvB of Esctor, and about 
1830 comroeiioad InwDcaa in BrUtol aa a •ecood-haod bookaeller in 
partnerahip witli kii broth«r-in-Uw, Samuel Comiah, who waa of iha 
■ama (anuly aa the founder at a well-known firm of bookiellen of tha 
aama name in Mancheater. (Baa article in Did. Nat. Biog.) 
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Prayer of Consecration, or to speak more accurately, of 

the different forms of prayer by means of which the 
central act of consecration is effected. In the present 
office after the Offertory there follows the Prayer for the 
Church Militant, and between this Prayer and the 
SuTsum Corda, Preface and Sanctus, are inserted the 
Confession and Absolution and Comfortable Wonls. 
After the Sanctus and before the Consecration proper 
the Prayer of Humble Access is placed, and the Conse- 
cration Prayer, strictly soK^led, is little more than a 
recital of the Institution. It may be said that the present 
liturgy is in reality a dislocation of i Edw. VI. In that 
office the SuTSiim Corda Preface and Sanctus are placed 
immediately after the Offertory, and then begins a long 
prayer composed of the following parts : — (i) The 
prayer for the whole Church, in which was a petition for 
the faithful departed. (2) An Invocation of the Holy 
Ghost upon the elements. (3) The Recital of the Insti- 
tution. (4) A short form of Oblation. (5) The Prayer 
now used as a Post-Communion, "O Lordand Heavenly 
Father, etc.," concluding with the Lord's Prayer. There 
followed the Confession and Absolution and Comfort* 
able Words as a preparation for the Communion of 
priest and people. 

The dispute as to the 'Usages' and the subsequent 
issue of the new communion office cannot be perfectly 
apprehended unless the differences between the liturgies 
of 1549 and 1662 are clearly understood. 

Turning now to the question immediately under 
consideration we must resist all temptation to commence 
the study of this matter from an earlier date than that of 
the death of Bishop Hickes, to which time indeed the 
outbreak of the controversy may be assigned. Bishop 
Hickes undoubtedly expressed his preference for the 
liturgy contained in the first Prayer Book of Edward 
Vlth and had used it in his oratory in Scroop's Court.* 

1. ArchiUld CampbeU'i "Middle SUte," p. 79. 
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Hickes' death took place io December 1715* and in July 
1716 the actual controversy began. The meters in dis- 
pute are described very fully for us by Thomas Deacon 
himself in his Preface to his work on " Purgatory," 
which was published in 171S and is noticed in its place in 
Appendix A. 

" The World had not in all probability been troubled 
with these papers on 'Purgatory' but upon account of a 
new controversy concerning the restoring of some 
primitive practices in relation to no less a subject than 
that of the [voper Christian worship, 1 mean, the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Eucharist. The things which are 
pleaded for as necessary to be restored are — 

1. The mixture of the Wine and Water in the sacrifi- 
cia] cup. 

2. The oblation of the Eucharistic elements as the 
representative sacrifice of Christ's Body and Blood. 

3. The blessing of them or the Invocation of the Holy 
Ghost upon them. 

4. The recfHnmending of the faithful departed to God's 
mercy at the Celdbiatioo of the Christian Sacrifice." 

It may be well to indicate briefly how these four 
practices are all provided for in t Edw. VI. 

1. From the rubric after the offertory "And putting 
the wine into the chalice — putting thereto a little pure 
and clean water, etc." 

2. After the Words of Institution—" Wherefore, O 
Lord and Heavenly Father according to the institution 
of Thy Dearly Briored Son, Our Saviour Jesus Christ, 
we Thy huojile servants do celrf)rate and make here 
before Thy Divine Majesty with these Thy Holy Gifts 
the memorial which Thy Son hath willed us to make." 

3. Before the Words of Institution — *'With Thy 
Holy Spirit and Word vouchsafe to bless and suictify 
these Thy Gifts and creatures of bread and wine that 
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they may be unto us the Body and Blood of Thy Most 
Dearly Beloved Son Jesus Christ." 

4. Before the Consecration proper — " We commend 
unto Thy mercy all other Thy servants which are 
departed hence from us with the sign of Faith and now 
do rest in the sleep of peace. Grant unto them we 
beseech Thee, Thy mercy and everlasting peace." 

I now quote from a discourse copied in the MS. lately 
described, which is said to have been delivered by 
Thomas Deacon on Palm Sunday, April 6th 1718. It 
is an interesting conjecture as to where this sermon was 
preached. The well-known statement that "Thomas 
Deacon was before 1719 Minister of a Non-juring 
congregation in Aldersgate Street," ' might lead one to 
suppose that it was delivered in Trinity Chapel in that 
street. This Chapel was one of the most important of 
the non-juring places of worship in London. It is 
described by Rawlinson as "Mr. Orme's Chapel" after 
an incumbent of that name. "1717 June i8th Mr. John 
Lindsay was ordained Preist in Mr. Orme's Chapel, 
commonly called Trinity Chapel in the Parish of St. 
Botoiph Without, Aldersgate Street." Lindsay after- 
wards held the position of Minister of this Chapel until 
his death in 1768, and as Robert Orme was apparently 
in charge of the Chapel in 1717 it is probable that 
Deacon would stand to him somewhat in the relation of 
an assistant Curate. But wherever the sermon was 
delivered, we are fortunate in possessing a copy of it, 
and I quote from it a passage which purports to give a 
full aca>unt of the negotiations which were conducted 
between the various sections of the non-juring bishops 
and clergy. 

"It is almost two years since these matters were first 
debated among us : and though we always wished for 
several other things to be restored to the Church, yet we 
1. "Omtleinui't Mag»iine," 1746, p. SM 
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never insisted on more than these four necessary points. 
Our Bishops sent proposals to our adversaries which 
were either not regarded or refused." 

It may here be noted that the tone of Deacon's remarks 
implies that in his judgment a complete separation had 
already been made, which was indeed the case. 

"At last when the controversy was printed on both 
sides and the people were uneasy for a determination of 
the Church, our bishops gave in their last proposition 
with this declaration, that if they were agreed to, nothing 
more should be done, no more alterations should be 
made : but, if they were rejected, a schism would inevit- 
ably ensue, and then it might be thought proper to 
restore some other primitive usages. And that you may 
see how low our bishops condescended, I shall recite the 
last proposals, word for word, as they were sent to the 
opposing bishops." 

It may be well to indicate here the bishops on either 
side of the controversy- On the side of the "Usagers" 
were Collier, Brett, Gadderar and above all, Campbell : 
on the side of those who desired that no change should 
be made were Hawes, Spinckes and Gandy. These are 
the "three opposite bishops" referred to by Deacon in 
the sermon from which we now again quote. 

" Proposals for preventing a separation — 

1 . That Water be constantly mixed with the Wine. 

2. That the words 'Militant here on earth' be always 
omitted. 

3. That in the prayer of Consecration the petition be 
always 'Hear us O Merciful Father we most humbly 
beseech Thee : Bless these Thy creatures of Bread and 
Wine and grant that, etc.' 

4. That the prayer of oblation* as it is worded in the 
present liturgy be always used immediately after the 
words of Institution before communicating," 

1. i-f.. The pMt-coramui] 
wa Tbj tumble MrvanU," 
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We may once more break oB at this point to indicate 
that another account of these negotiations is extant, 
from the point of view of the opposite party. It has 
been variously attributed to Blackburne, Haves and 
Gandy and is freely quoted by Overton.' I shall content 
myself by pointing out that while in some measure it 
b^rs out Deacon's statement, a very different interpre- 
tation is given of the last meeting at whidi rec<Hiciiiation 
was attempted. The 'non-usagers* story is, briefly, that 
negotiations began in July, 1716, that the 'restorers' or 
'usagers' were always in a minority, and that on 
December 19th, 1717, the 'restorers' assembled "where 
they were secure of having no opposition" and from 
that date resolved to communicate no longer with their 
opponents. 

Let us now proceed with Deacon's account: — 

"Farther, notwithstanding our persuasion that none 
of these primitive usages can be dispensed with, yet we 
do not insist on their being received by our brethren 
as necessary things : provided they ofliciate by them they 
may, if they please, declare their practice means no more 
than temporary concessions and expedients for union." 

Deacon proceeds to point out how great in his view 
was the moderation of the bishops on his side of the 
dispute. 

"They insisted on no more alterations than that four 
words should be omitted, a single word added, and one 
prayer transposed — but all these condescensions were to 
no purpose : the proposals were rejected and no hopes 
of ail accommodation left. However, that nothing 
might be wanting on our side, the bishops were all 
desired to meet by him (Jeremy Collier), who was their 
Senior Bishop, and whom they had chosen as their 
President, that if they could not be persuaded to union 
they might at least give their reasons why they could 
not agree to these proposals. But this also failed of 

1. OTBTton't " HUtoiy of the Non-Jnnir^'' p. 299. 
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success for the three opposite bishops neglected or 
refused to come." 

Deacon then goes on to say that the bishops thereupon 
issued a declaration that they thought it necessary to 
put these primitive and Catholic usages into practice, 
and instructed their clergy that a>fnmunion with those 
who had taken the opposite side in the controversy must 
cease. "From this time we may date the formal schism, 
and from that time we thought ourselves discharged 
from all obligations to the opposite bishops and looked 
upon our own to be the true Catholic Bishops and to 
have the whole spiritual power over the Catholic Church 
in England." 

With regard to this sermon it may be said, by way of 
side comment, that what strikes harshly on modern ears 
is the choice of a highly controversial subject for such 
an occasion as Palm Sunday. Deacon evidently felt no 
incongruity in dealing with controversial matters in 
sacred seasons, as a tract of his, dated Good Friday 1719, 
is in existence in the form of a reply to an attack made 
on him by Bishop Spinckes.' 

As to the subject matter of the sermon, a few brief 
remarks will suffice. It is true that Collier and Biett 
took the leading piut in defending the restoration of the 
Usages, and it is certainly true that they were both quite 
capable of defending their position. 6ut anyone who 
has read between the tines of Deiacon's remarks must 
have perceived that there never was any real desire for 
peace, and that a separation was from the first intended 
and desired. I believe that Collier and Brett were really 
in modem phrase "rushed" by other members of their 
party, among whom I should put in the first pla(» 
Archibald Campbell, and secondly, young as he was, 
Thomas Deacon himself. Thomas Brett, there is reason 
to believe, from a letter of his written in 1729 and copied 
in the MS. which has been referred to in this chapter, 
showed some desire to retrace his steps. However, the 

1. Bee note, p. S4. 
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schism had now been accomplished and pamphlets 
abounded on both sides. One or two of these have 
special connection with Deacon but the others may be 
briefly indicated. Jeremy Collier's "Reasons for restor- 
ing some prayers and directions as they stood in the 
first English Reformed Liturgy," appeared in 1717. 
Spinckes immediately answered this in "No reasons for 
restoring, etc." Collier followed in 17 18 with "A defence 
of the Reasons," and Spinckes again replied with "No 
sufficient reason, etc." In the course of this pamphlet 
B tshop Spi nckes made some hostile criticism on 
Deacon's "Purgatory," and quoting largely from that 
work, accused Deacon of ignoring the Scriptures and 
placing tradition above them. Deacon's reply was the 
pamphlet dated Good Friday, 1719.' He states that by 
appealing to tradition he expressly included the Holy 
Scriptures, and proceeds "Hard it is that a Christian 
and a Priest of the Catholic Church should be called 
upon to declare that he receives and respects the Scrip- 
tures. Yet this is my case : I am falsely accused and I 
am forced in my own vindication to show that I do really 
believe the Scriptures and do not set them aside." 
Deacon then proceeds to illustrate his point by means of 
a curious dialogue between a "Catholic and a Sectarian," 
the latter of whom is supposed to take Bishop SpinctCes' 
view of the unlawfulness of appealing to tradition. The 
subject of debate is the "Washing of the Disciples' 
feet," and the Sectarian argues that on Scriptural 
authority this practice ought to be preserved^ and the 
fact that there is no traditional sanction for the practice 
does not weigh with him in the least. The application 
which Deacon desired to make is easy to be perceived. 
It is to the effect that to ignore tradition is to be involved 
in contradictions and absurdities. 

It was doubtless this dialogue which suggested to 
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Matthias Earbery the form of his reply which is entitled 
"A dialogue between Timothy a Churchman, and 
Thomas an Essentialist." Earbery was a non-juror of 
a very militant type, and attacked those of his own party 
with equal violence and ability. The dialogue is drawn 
up in a style which makes highly entertaining reading. 
Timothy begins by asking Thomas "What he does at 
that time of day : has he been playing truant? " This 
style of argument might perhaps be calculated to take 
the wind out of an adversary's sails at the very outset, 
and throughout the dialogue Deacon's youthfulness is 
mercilessly ridiculed. Timothy accurately describes 
Deacon's confident and authoritative style. Referring 
to "Purgatory" and the "Letter" he says, "they carry 
that air of authority I concluded the author must be at 
least some dignitary of the Church." On Thomas 
stating that he had been in Orders for some two or three 
years Timothy replies, "Why thou art hardly of age yet 
man, there's a canon or two in the way." Thomas 
excuses himself from further attendance on the ground 
that he has a "translation on the anvil." This doubtless 
refers to the translation of Tillemont's "History of the 
Arians," published in 1721 (see Appendix A). But 
above all Charles Leslie's contribution to the controversy 
is of considerable value, and his judgment on the matter 
will probably be approved by those who look back upon 
it from a distance of 200 years. Charles Leslie (1650 — 
1722) of Trinity College, Dublin, described by Johnson 
as "a reasoner who could not be reasoned against," held 
the chancellorship of Connor at the time of the Revolu- 
tion, and on his deprivation came over to London. He 
was a most voluminous writer and an experienced 
controversialist, and in the dispute as to the Usages was 
perhaps the strongest opponent of the party of Collier 
and Brett. In a "Letter from the Reverend Charles 
Leslie concerning the new separation addressed to Mr. 
W. Bowyer," the case against the Usagers is put with 
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remarkable force — "Who made this separation : did they 
separate from you because you put Water in your Wine : 
or did you separate from them because they did not?" 
Leslie comments with some satire on the uncompromis- 
ing attitude of his opponents, "The aggressor is answer- 
able for the bloodshed on both sides: but he exhorts 
those whom he attacks to be sure not to strike again, 
because it is the second blow makes the quarrel, and it 
must and shall be his way, for he hates contention and 
speaks much of Peace, Union, Christian Love and 
Charity." 

It must be admitted that Leslie goes straight to the 
essence of the controversy. If the Usagers had pleaded 
for the Restoration of some primitive practices they 
would have been on comparatively strong ground, but as 
a matter of fact they desired much more than mere 
restoration of edifying ceremonies. They held that the 
usages were in the highest degree essential, and hence 
the name "Essentialist," which Earbery gave to Deacon, 
may be applied without injustice to the whole party, of 
which Collier and Brett were the nominal heads. It 
cannot, however, be denied that the Usagers, however 
much their policy may be open to criticism, were far 
stronger than their opponents in point of scholarship 
and especially of knowledge of primitive liturgies. The 
immediate result of the schism in the non-juring party 
was the production of the new Communion office of 1718 
to which some consideration must now be given. 

It will have been noted that the original proposition 
of the Usagers was the restoration of the Liturgy which 
we describe as i Edw. VI., and that, in view of the 
considerable opposition which was manifested, much 
more moderate proposals were offered. It may, how- 
ever, be doubted whether, if these proposals had been 
entertained, any real basis of agreement could have been 
found in them. Restless spirits such as Campbell and 
Deacon would not in all probability have t>een long 
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content with the very moderate revision of the liturgy 
of 1662, such as Deacon has given us tn his own words 
quoted on page 31. But now that all hope of agreement 
had gone, the Usagers were free to act without any 
reference to their previous proposals, and the actual 
liturgy of which we are about to write was not by any 
means that of i Edw. VI. That liturgy was, from 
certain points of view, tittle more than the Sarum Missal 
translated into English, that is to say, the arrangement 
of the Canon was essentially Western, the only variation 
being the introduction of the direct invocation of the 
Holy Spirit. But the non-jurors always had their eyes 
turned to the East, and their liturgy was in every sense 
one of the Oriental type. 

The present place will be appropriate for considering 
the extraordinary importance attached by the non-jurors 
to the interesting collection of ecclesiastical regulations 
which is known to us under the name of the "Apostolic 
Constitutions." The fact that the Constitutions contain 
the so-called Clementine Liturgy, from which the non- 
jurors drew so largely, is the justification for the 
Introduction in this connection of a brief statement of 
the attitude of the non-jurors to this venerable collection 
of directions as to Christian worship. I will quote the 
words of John Griffin, consecrated bishop in 1722, who 
published in that same year "The Common Christian 
instructed in some nacessary points of Religion." To 
this work Deacon wrote a postscript which is referred to 
in Appendix A. 

"As they were at first compiled they are generally 
allowed to have been a collection of traditions, orders, 
and pastoral instructions, which the Apostles or any of 
them, had delivered by word of moifth to such as them- 
selves had made Bishops and Pastors of the flock of 
Christ, preserved in memory by Apostolic men and 
committed to writing by several of them, or by such as 
had conversed with them. These memorials were 
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collected by an early, judicial, and impartial band, and 
were in good repute whilst tbey remained in tbeir 
original purity. Several learned men have with proba- 
bility attributed this collection to St. Clement of 
Alexandria, who flourished in the second century. But 
whoever were the collectors of the several pieces of which 
this book was at first composed, the collector himself was 
not the author of them : the things themselves were 
extant before : the compiler only put the scattered pieces 
together in the method he thought most proper." 

Deacon's own estimate of the Apostolic Constitutions 
is given in an Appendix to his "Compleat Devotions" 
in which he collected various observations by different 
Divines upon the subject, 

"The Book called the 'Apostolic Constitutions' con- 
tains the Doctrines, Laws, and Settlements which the 
three first and purest centuries of the Gospel did with 
one consent believe, obey, and submit to, and that as 
derived to them from Apostolical Men ; and the contents 
thereof may be confirmed by the consentient testimony 
of the Fathers of those centuries." 

The above quotations may be regarded as indicating 
what was commonly believed concerning the Constitu- 
tions by the party of Collier, Brett, Campbell and 
Deacon. It may however, be well to set, side by side 
with these expressions of opinion, two more modern and 
much more balanced estimates. Hook's account in his 
"Church Dictionary" reads as follows — "These collec- 
tions of Ecclesiastical Rules and Formularies were 
attributed in the early ages of the Church of Rome to 
St. Clement of Rome, who was supposed to have 
committed them to writing from the mouths of the 
Apostles whose words they pretend to record. The 
authority thus claimed for these writings has, however, 
been entirely disproved, and it is generally supposed 
by critics that they were chiefly compiled during the 
second and third centuries, or that at least the greater 
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part must be assigned to a period shortly before the first 
Nicene Council." 

Let us now quote from the New "Catholic Encyclo- 
psdia" : — 

"A Fourth Century pseudo-apostolic Collection in 
eight books of independent, though closely related, 
treatises on Christian discipline, worship and doctrine, 
intended to serve as a manual of guidance for the clergy, 
and to some extent for the laity." The writer goes on 
to say that Canon 46 rejected all heretical baptism, and 
that this fact alone caused the Constitutions to be viewed 
with suspicion in the West, as being entirely at variance 
with the traditional practice of the Roman Church. It 
is of interest to note that while most {if not all) of the 
non-jurors held the invalidity of lay ijaptism, Archibald 
Campbell, Roger Laurence and Thomas Deacon carried 
their beliefs on this point to a great extreme, all of them 
of course deriving their sanction from the Canon 
previously mentioned.* 

It has been held by many from the time of Archbishop 
Ussher (d. 1656) that the Pseudo-Clement of the Con- 
stitutions is identical with the interpolator of the Ignatian 
Epistles. The Constitutions were quite unknown in the 
mediaeval Western Chureh; in 1546 a Latin version of 
a text found in Crete was published, and in 1563 a 
complete Greek text was produced by the Jesuit father 
Torres. This marked the re-introduction of the work to 
Western Christendom. 

A point to be noted about the doctrine contained in the 
Constitutions is that in places the tone is distinctly that 
of Subordinationism. It would be perfectly logical for 
anyone who regarded these documents from Deacon's 
point of view to conclude that the doctrine of the Primi- 
tive Church was Arianism, and there is a striking 

1. CunpbeD pnbUihed in 1TS8, undar tlw nama of PhibdetbM, a letter 
to the Archbidiop of Cantertnn^ oo thu tnbiect : it pnrportwl to be 
written by ■ la^maa in conunamon with the Bngliah ChoRh, and wm 
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instance of such deductions being drawn, in the person 
of the celebrated William Whiston (1667 — 1752). 

The number of Whiston's writings is prodigious : ii 
embraces various departments of mathematics and 
mechanics as well as patristic and apocalyptic theology. 
Whiston was also accustomed to deliver lectures on 
scientific subjects. John Byrom records the fact that he 
attended a lecture on "Parallaxes" on April 2nd, 1736, 
" and found it tedious enough." * 

No one more deeply reverenced the Constitutions than 
Whiston : he is said to have believed that they were 
directly dictated by the Apostles. But Whiston seized 
upon what may be called the Arian side of the doctrine 
in the Constitutions and immediately came into trouble 
with the ecclesiastical authorities, being deprived in 
1710 of the Lucasian Professorship in which he had 
succeeded Newton. He afterwards resided in London, 
and according to John Byrom was the source of con- 
siderable amusement to his friends, who were accus- 
tomed to make a butt of him.^ 

In the article on Whiston, written for the Dictionary 
of National Biography by the late Sir Leslie Stej^en, 
K.C.B., it is stated " that it is not improbable that 
Whiston was more or less in Goldsmith's mind when he 
wrote his masterpiece 'The Vicar of Wakefield.' " The 
resemblance is not, however, very striking. 

The production of Whiston which is of greatest 
interest to us is a liturgy which he pubhshed in 1713, 
and is reprinted as Volume 3 of Hall's Fragmenta 
LUnrgica. It is described as "The Liturgy of our 
Church as reduced nearer to the Primitive standard." 
In the preface Whiston highly praises 1 Edw. VI., and 
suggests the permissive use of that liturgy. Such 
proposals have frequently been made in the present day. 
Whiston's liturgy is practically that of i Edw. VI. 
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except that here and there traces of his Arianism are to 
be found, such as the omission of the preface for Trinity 
Sunday. There is also the insertion from the Clemen- 
tine Liturgy of the ancient "Holy Things for Holy 
Persons" with the refrain, and the form of consecration 
from that liturgy is appended, apparently as an alterna- 
tive. I have given the foregoing account of Whiston's 
liturgy as illustrating the fact that the non-jurors were 
not alone in suggesting some revision of the established 
form, and for the same reason I may perhaps be allowed 
to give a brief account of yet another liturgy published 
in 1696 by Edward Stephens, a Divine of great repute 
for learning, and said by Thomas Hearne "to be for the 
Greek rather than the Western Church." He was 
certainly a strongly anti-Roman controversialist, but this 
did not prevent him from making use of the strongest 
possible language in condemnation of those by whom 
"the true English Reformed Liturgy (i Edw. VL) was 
disordered, dismembered and defaced." Stephens' 
liturgy is essentially that of i Edw. VL' 

It is now high time to come to that for which all that 
has been said in this chapter is intended to serve as 
introduction, namely, the non-jurors' New Communion 
Office, published in London in 1718. The question at 
once arises as to who was the principal author of this 
Office. The Reverend Peter Hall, the compiler of the 
collection of 18th Century adaptations of the Book of 
Common Prayer, published at Bath in 1S48 under the 
title of Fragmenta Lititrgica, states that in the copy in 
bis possession is a MS. note as follows : — "Mr. Deacon 
drew up this form but Mr. Collier new translated the 
Encharistical Thanksgiving before the words of Institu* 
tion, as I have seen by a paper in Mr. (afterwards Dr.) 

1. It ia cnrion* to note, MDcaming all th» kdapUtioni of 1 Edw. VI., 
that DO oAc* fonndftd oo that liturgy erer iMtoied the Qloria in 
Ezcalni to the podtion it held at the eommtnecmoit of ths urvice. 
That waa tha tnditiona] pontioo for thii hjinii in th« Weat, bat it 
mq b« Hud of all the reviaen of Um IStfa ceDtnr; that " the/ wan for 
tha Oraak rather than for the WeaUm Church." 
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Deacon's handwriting." The volume thus annotated, 
writes Mr. Hall, came from the library of the late Dr. 
Bowdler of Swansea, and the note is probably from the 
pen of his father, Mr. Bowdler of Bath. 

The Bowdlers, who originally sprung from Hope 
Bowdler in Shropshire, were an old non-juring family. 
Thomas Bowdler (1661 — 1738) was at the Admiralty at 
the time when the Duke of York was Lord High 
Admiral. His position at the Revolution was second to 
that of Samuel Pepys whom he followed into retirement, 
and he was one of the few lay non-jurors who suffered 
for their opinions. Thomas Bowdler was the intimate 
friend of Bishop Hickes who made him his executor. 
His eldest son, also named Thomas, was father of two 
sons, John and Thomas. The elder attended Bishop 
Gordon, the last non-juring Bishop of the regular line, 
at his death in 1779, and is said himself to have been 
the last non-juror in London. The younger son, 
Thomas, has immortalised the family name in his edition 
of Shakespeare. A branch of this family has for three 
generations been connected with the cotton trade at 
Kirkham in Lancashire, and through the kindness of the 
present representative of the family, R. Hope Bowdler, 
Esq., J.P., I have been able to see a copy of "the Life of 
John Bowdler with some remarks on Thomas Bowdler, 
by Thomas Bowdler, the younger," printed privately 
in 1834. Much interesting information relative to this 
ancient family is found in this pamphlet. 

Returning now to the consideration of Hall's remarks 
concerning the MS. note in his copy of the Communion 
Office, it will be plain that the "Late Dr. Bowdler of 
Swansea " is the Shakesperean Editor, and that the 
"Mr. Bowdler of Bath" is the son of Thomas Bowdler, 
late of the Admiralty. 

Mr. Hall justly points out that there may be two 
opinions as to the authenticity of this fact. Overton 
declares that it is absurd on the face of it to attribute the 
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drawing up of the liturgy to Deacon, as he was then 
little more than ao years of age. It should, however, 
be pointed out that the " Doctrine of Purgatory," 
published in this same year, was undoubtedly written 
by Deacon, and there is therefore nothing inherently 
improbable or "absurd" in attributing to Deticon at 
least some share of the drawing up of the new Com- 
munion Office. It is perfectly true to say with Canon 
Overton, that whoever wrote rtie preface had much to do 
witK the drawing up of the liturgy, and in the opinion 
of the present writer this preface is written exactly in 
Deacon's clear, didactic, uncompromising style. Any- 
one who takes the trouble to retid a few consecutive 
chapters from Brett's " Collection of Liturgies " will 
perceive at once that there is in Brett's writings a tone 
of scholarly reserve and consideration for his opponents 
which is not to be found in any of Deacon's works 
written at this early period of his life. 1 venture, 
therefore, to think that the writer of the Life of Deacon 
in the "Dictionary of National Biography" is right in 
attributing the Office to Deacon, and the same attitude 
is adopted in the catalogue of the Chetham Library, in 
which the liturgy is placed under Deacon's name. It 
is not, of course, to be inferred that Collier and Brett 
entirely delegated the matter to Deacon. The Office, 
when completed, would naturally go forth under the 
Imprimatur of Collier as the chief of the non-juring 
bishops, and all his colleagues would at least finally 
revise the work, but on the whole it appears extremely 
probable that Deacon had the chief share in translating 
and drawing up the liturgy which we are now about to 
examine. The preface briefly describes the variations 
from I Edw. VI. which will be noticed in considering 
the liturgy itself. Curious reasons are given for omit- 
ting the E)ecalogue. Not content with pointing out that 
the omission was also made in i Edw. VI., the writer 
states that "the fourth Commandment looks somewhat 
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foreign to the Christian Religion as pointing to the 
observance of Saturday. As it could not well have been 
singly omitted it is thought fit to waive repeating the 
rest." The conclusion of the preface may be quoted: 
"Upon the whole here is nothing introduced without 
unexceptionable warrant : nothing of late beginning. 
Here is no application to Saints or Angels, no Worship 
of Images, no praying the dead out of Purgatory : no 
adoration of the consecrated elements, nothing that 
supposes a corporal {H-esence either by trans- or con- 
substantiation' : in short, nothing but what is primitive 
and agreeable to Scripture and practised by the best 
recommended and enlightened ages." 

As to the liturgy itself I desire to illustrate what may 
be said of it by quotations from Brett's "Liturgies" and 
Deacon's "Remarks on the Reverend S. Downes' 
Historical Account of the several Reviews of the Liturgy 
of the Church of England." Mr. Downes stated "that 
Mr. Stephens' new Office led the way, Mr. Whiston 
published his reformation of the whole in 1713, and now 
we have Mr. Collier and Dr. Brett who, excepting his 
Arianism, copy from him the rest of his alterations." 
Deacon denies this with some warmth. Mr. Collier, he 
says, never saw Whiston's liturgy, and Dr. Brett had 
neither seen nor heard of it. This is probably true 
enough : all three revisers had copied not from each 
other but from the same source, the Apostolic Constitu- 
tions. As to the reasons why 1 Edw. VI. was not 
restored Dr. Brett says, "Where both these (i Edw. VL 
and the present liturgy) have departed from the practice 
of the Church there we thought it necessary to follow 

1. Thi« cnrioni coupling togetbar of the Tridentine and Luthenm 
deflnjtioni mggesta titt thought tb»t, although the non-jnron held vBiy 
■dvanced viewi ma to the Enchmriitic ■acHBce, they not onlj proteated 
vewj itrongly aguntt the Tridentine definition of the Sacrsmental 
PneeiiM, but pnctically held the doctrine of whmt ii •ometnnee cmUed 
" TirtnalWi." Manj in the praeent daj who we in * limited Mnae 
(he tacceMora of the non'jnron, would probably cootider tbem leriDuily 
deScient in their view of the redity of the Preaeace. 
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the much older liturgy than either of them." Brett also 
quotes from Collier's 'Reasons for the Restoration, etc' 
"The revival of that liturgy was not the thing that was 
asked for but a restoration of primitive practices which 
had been preserved there and were abolished afterwards. 
These things were desired not as agreeable to the 
doctrine of the English Church in the beginning of 
King Edward's reign, otherwise than as they were also 
agreeable to that of the Catholic Church in the best and 
purest times. And the liturgy of Edward VI. was not 
made the standard of what we insist might be restored, 
but the primitive Church of the best and purest times 
when the government of the English Church was most 
pure." 

The first variation in the new office, as compared with 
I Edw. VI., is the insertion of a prayer at the Offertory 
from the liturgy of St. Basil. The prayer of consecra- 
tion immediately succeeds the Sanctus : the prayer for 
the Church, which in i Edw. VI. precedes, being post- 
poned till after the consecration. The new book, 
however, contains, as a preface to the consecration, a 
recital of instances of Divine Providence, "taken para- 
phrastically (as the preface states) from St. James' 
liturgy." The opening words are " Holiness is Thy 
nature, etc.," the quotation being almost word for word 
identical with the translation of St. James' liturgy which 
is given by Neale and Littledale. I have found the 
translation by these authors of the liturgies of SS. Mark, 
James, Clement, Chrysostom and Basil of great help in 
comparing the prayers derived by the non-jurors from 
the Oriental liturgies with the actual liturgies themselves. 

There next follows : — 

1. The Recital of the Institution. 

2. The Oblation. 

3. The Invocation. 

The two last are in the words of the Clementine liturgy 
and there immediately follows the prayer for the Church 
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in the words of i Edw. VI., and the rest of the service 
is practically identical with that liturgy. 

In addition to the liturgy, properly so-called, there 
were published at the same time Offices for Confirmation 
and Visitation of the Sick, la the Confirmation Office 
the principal distinguishing feature is the restoration of 
the Sign of the Cross and the Chrism. The Bishop is 
directed to say : N. I sign thee with the sign of the 
Cross : I anoint thee with Holy Ointment, 

In the Office for the Visitation of the Sick the primitive 
practice of Unction is to be used. The author of the 
preface, who is probably as already stated Thomas 
Deacon himself, affirms "that it is not here administered 
by way of Extreme Unction, but in order to recovery." 

It may be noted that no mention is made in these 
New Offices of the custom of Infant Confirmation and 
Communion, and so far as I know no sanction was 
openly given to these practices until the publication of 
Deacon's "Compleat Devotions" in 1734. It is never- 
theless probable that some of the Usagers desired to 
make these further innovations. Charles Leslie in the 
letter quoted on page 36 indicates that in his opinion 
the Usagers would eventually adopt the custom of 
confirming and communicating infants, which indeed 
proved to he the case. 

Such was the liturgy which was the outcome of the 
strife between the opposing sections of the non-jurors. 
It had no long continuance : it may be doubted whether 
it was used anywhere after 173 1-2, but in a sense it has 
had a permanent result. There are two living liturgies, 
although used in comparatively small religious commu- 
nities, that of the Scottish Episcopal Church and of the 
Episcopal Church of the United States, which are to be 
traced directly to this non-juring liturgy of 1718.' In 

1. It it pouibli that tlie BBine ramkrka may b« applied to the Litnrsy 
naed bj Ui« Irvingite CommniiitT or to adopt Uie official title, t£e 
Catholic ApoatoUc Cburcb. This Litorgy is a verv complicated produc- 
tion, and a deicriDtion of it in thi* place would be wholly ongaitable. 
It ma^, however, De taid that it followi 1 Edw. TI. more cloiely than 
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both of these liturgies the component parts of the prayer 
of consecration are arranged exactly on the plan of the 
liturgy of 1718, viz., firstly, the Recital of the Institu- 
tion ; secondly, the solemn Oblation ; thirdly, the 
Invocation of the Holy Spirit. This order is essentially 
Oriental, and it may be of some interest to point out 
that a Church planted in the far West possesses a 
liturgy framed in accordance with the liturgies of the 
ancient East, and that in this sense the Usagers of 
1716-18 have left behind them some permanent memorial. 
There is to be found in the Library at Sion College a 
most interesting Non-jurors' Prayer-book, from which 
it is evident that Collier and Brett, on the establishment 
of the definite schism which followed the introduction 
of the liturgy of 1718, drew up and authorized a complete 
Book of Common Prayer and Administration of the 
Sacraments for the use of their section of the non-juring 
body. The inscription on the title page (which is 
described as a copy) is as follows: — 

"We Jeremy Collier and Thomas Brett, Bishops of 
the Catholic Church in England do hereby with the 
unanimous consent of our brethren the priests then 
present receive and appoint this book (with the several 
insertions and deletions) to be our book of Common 
Prayer and Administration of the Sacraments and other 
rites and ceremonies of the Church ; given under our 
hands this eleventh day of March in the year of our 
Lord one thousand seven hundred and nineteen. 
Signed Jer : Collier. 
Thos. Brett. 
Witnesses : — 

A. Campbell. 

Geo. Brown. 

Roger Laurence. 

Thos. Deacon. 

John Rutter. 

Thomas Wagstaffe. 
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N.B. — The original of this and of the book above 
mentioned annexed are in the hands of the Rev. Mr. 
Thomas Wagstaffe, as Keeper of our original Church 
Registers.' ' 

The book itself consists of a portion of an English 
Prayer-book of the time of William the Third and of 
the new offices for Holy Communion and Confirmation 
bound together in one volume. In the first portion 
everything is as in the Book of Common Prayer down 
to the end of the Collects, Epistles and Gospels. At 
this point is introduced the new Communion office. The 
order of Baptism in the Prayer Book is not amended in 
any way, but the Confirmation office is not that provided 
in the Book of Common Prayer, but the form devised 
by the Usagers in 1718; the office for the Visiution of 
the Sick is altered with the purpose of introducing 
Unction as described above, but the remaining offices 
are as they are found in the Book of Common Prayer. 

"The deletions" referred to are naturally concerned 
with the names of the King and Royal Family. These 
are carefully erased, but the names of the " exiled 
family" are not inserted. There are other slight 
alterations, as for example in the Ordinal, the words 
"According to the Order of the Church of England" 
are altered to "The Catholic Church in England." The 
Book in Sion College Library from which 1 have drawn 
these particulars was the property of Roger Laurence, 
and was presented to Sion College on the 3rd of May, 
1814, by the Rev. George Gaskin, Rector of St. Benet's 
Gracechurch, and St. Leonard's, Eastcheap, and of St, 
Mary's, Stoke Newington. 

From a further note made (apparently by Roger 
Laurence) on the first page, it would appear that the 
book had been carefully compared with the standard 
book in the possession of Mr. WagstafTe and had been 
found to agree with the original in all respects. A 
statement to this efifect is signed by Roger Laurence and 
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witnessed by John Clarke and James Linfield,' on the 
24th and 31st days of July, 1732. The Rev. P. Hall in 
Fragmenta LituTgica (general introduction, pages 38 
and 39) gives a very misleading and confused account of 
this book and of the inscription upon it. He states that 
Thomas Deacon's signature was to a document protest- 
ing against any further alterations. It will, I think, be 
clear that Deacon's name is simply attached as a witness 
to the authorization of the Book by Collier and Brett in 
1719. 

Nothing more is known of Thomas Deacon's life in 
London : with the exception of a brief interval, which is 
noticed in Chapter VI., the remainder of his days was 
spent in Manchester, to which town he removed shortly 
after the events which have been related in this chapter. 
In 1 73 1 he published a translation of Tillemont's 
"History of the Arians." It is doubtful whether at this 
time Deacon was residing in London or Manchester, but 
all that is actually known of his life in the Metropolis 
has now been related, and for the remainder of this 
memoir the scene will be laid in Manchester. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Deacon's Removal to Manchester: Short Account of 
Manchester in 1720: John Byrom's "Private Journal 
and Literary Remains." 

A BRIEF description of the town of Manchester in the 
early years of the i8th Century may be considered a 
necessary preface to the story of Deacon's life in the 
North, and at the outset it is well to remember that the 
"North" in 1720 connotes very different ideas from 
those which are now suggested by the mention of the 
names of the Counties of Lancashire and Yorkshire. 
"The voice of the North" was in 1720 little more than 
a whisper. According to Stukeley the antiquarian, who 
visited the town in 1724, Manchester "is the largest, 
most rich and busy village in England. Here are about 
2,400 families, and their trade, which is incredibly large, 
consists of fustians, tickings, girth webbs, and tapes, 
which are dispensed all over the Kingdom and to 
Foreign parts." The population on the basis of 2,400 
families might be calculated at about 12,000 people, 
which would certainly include Salford, and according to 
Mr. Axon' probably the entire Parish of Manchester. 
In the year 1757 the population of the two towns had 
risen to 20,000 : in 1 783 to 40,000, and at the Brst census 
in 1801 to go,ooo. It will be seen that in the early years 
of the i8th Century the town and district of Manchester 
were about to enter upon a rapid stage of development. 
The statement of Stukeley as to the size of the trade of 
Manchester will attract tixe eye of the modern reader, 

1. " Anaak «( llanch«al«r,'' p. 79. 
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and there can be no doubt that in proportion to the 
population the trade of the town was very considerable. 

It may be said that Manchester had been for some 
generations the natural centre of a manufacturing 
district. The processes of spinning and weaving were 
carried on in the homes of the people; the spinning- 
wheel was commonly to be seen fay the fireside of small 
cottages, and looms worked by hand were to be found 
in fann houses or the larger dwellings. Occupation was 
, provided for many people in the trades of fulling, 
bleaching, and dyeing, and as the town of Manchester 
was from very early times regarded as the centre for the 
distribution of the finished goods, it is easy to see that 
the trade of the town would assume very considerable 
proportions. 

It is perhai:^ necessary to point out that although the 
term "Manchester Cottons" was in use to describe the 
products of Manchester in the i6th, 17th, and early part 
of the 18th Centuries, the goods were actually made of 
woollen. The cotton trade, as we now know it, can 
hardly be said to have commenced before the end of the 
i8th century. In a preface written by Mr. Axon to a 
pamphlet entitled " Manchester, a hundred years ago, 
being a reprint of a description of Manchester by a native 
of the town, James Ogden, published in 1783," there is 
to be found an amusing account of the fact that when in 
■ 7S4 eight bags of cotton came from America to 
Liverpool the custom house authorities detained them, 
being sure that they had not grown there. In 1774 an 
Act of Parliament passed to regulate the sale of cotton 
products refers to the fact that "a nevo manufacture of 
stuffs wholly made of raw cotton wool hath been lately 
set up within this kingdom." 

The principal building of the town was the Collegiate 
Church then, as now, known as the "old" church. The 
appellation "old" does not however convey to us exactly 
the same meaning as it did to our forefathers, who used 
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it in distinction to the new Church of St. Ann which 
was consecrated in 1712. In the diary of Harrold the 
Manchester Wig Maker, which is to be found in " Man- 
Chester Collectanea," edited by Harland for the Chetham 
Society, our journalist describes his attendance at 
religious service as varying between the "old" church 
and St.Ann's. 

The College of Manchester was founded by the 
munificence of Thomas Lord de la Warre, and received 
its charter on the ist of May in the ninth year of King 
Henry V. The first foundation lasted to the year 1547, 
but a series of rapid changes followed until 30th of 
September, 1635, when the College was refounded and 
it is commonly styled in our period "the College of 
Manchester founded by King Charles." The Church 
was within the Diocese of Chester, the Bishop being, 
by virtue of his office, Visitor of the College. The 
Government of the Church was assigned to a Warden 
and four Fellows, the first Warden of the new foundation 
being Richard Heyrick (1600 — 1667), who owed his 
appointment to certain money transactions between 
James the First and Sir William Heyrick, father of the 
Warden. During the troubles of the Commonwealth 
Heyrick became a zealous Presbyterian, and a great 
organiser of Presbyterian discipline throughout Lan- 
cashire. He was consistently loyal to the King, 
conformed in 1662, and although efforts were made from 
time to time to eject him, he remained in office until his 
death in 1667. The most distinguished of the ejected 
ministers was Henry Newcome to whom some further 
slight reference will be made. 

Nicholas Stratford was the next .Warden and from 
that time the influence of Commonwealth times may be 
said to have ceased. Stratford was a Tory and High 
Churchman and preached the doctrine of non-resistan(x 
in very decided tones. "A humble man leaves it to his 
government to determine what it to be imposed and 
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thinks himself only concerned to obey, and if it some- 
times happens that he is not able to discover the nature 
of a law, he still questions not but there is sufficient 
reason for it: his superiors (as standing upon higher 
ground) are able to see farther than he can."' Stratford 
was nevertheless a man of conciliatory temper and was 
greatly alarmed at the policy of James II. In 1684 he 
resigned and remained in retirement until 1689 when he 
was consecrated to the See of Chester, thus becoming 
the Diocesan and Visitor of the Church of which he was 
formerly Warden. 

Richard Wroe (1641 — 1718) "the silver-tongued," a 
native of Radcliffe, and Fellow of the Collegiate Church 
from 1675, succeeded Stratford as Warden in 1684. He 
was sincerely attached to the principles of the Revolution 
and found no difficulty in supporting the new dynasty 
during the short period which elapsed between the 
Accession of George I. and his own death on ist 
January, 17^ 

But the period of unquestioning adherence to the 
Revolution was now passing away and from this time 
onwards the influence of the Jacobite party in Manchester 
was supreme. Sir William Dawes succeeded to Chester 
in 1707 and on his translation to the primatial See of 
York in 1714 was succeeded at Chester by Francis 
Gastrell who at the time of which we are now writing 
(1720) was engaged in a prolonged and acrimonious 
dispute concerning the nomination, on July ist, 1718, of 
Samuel Peploe to the Wardenship of Manchester in 
succession to Richard Wroe. 

This account of Manchester must not be closed 
without a brief mention of the two foundations of 
Humphrey Chetham, the Hospital and Library, to both 

1. From the introdnction to Dr. Stratford'* "DiMiuwive from 
Revense " addnaisd to the inhabitsnU of MaochMt«r and Salford. 
Quoted by Dr. Hibb«ii-W«n in " Fonndftdoris in Hancheator," Vd. ii. 
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of which institutions his name is attached. The name 
of the College, commonly given to the building within 
which both Hospital and Library are contained, keeps 
in memory the fact that it was formerly the residence of 
the Wardens and Fellows of the Collegiate Church, 
being purchased and applied to its present use under 
the will made by Humphrey Chetham in 1651. The 
College was dedicated to its two'fold purpose on the 
5th of August, 1656. The Free Library, which is of 
some interest to the present memoir, has for 250 years 
opened its doors to all comers, and it will be seen that 
there gathered within its walls in the early years of the 
Eighteenth Century a friendly company of which 
Thomas Deacon was by no means an undistinguished 
member. 

It may be noted finally that Stukeley describes 
Manchester as a 'village,' which refers to the fact that 
the town had no Corporation, but was in the words of 
James Ogden ' only a market town governed by 
constables.' The same writer was of opinion that 
'nothing could be more fatal to its trading interest than 
if it should be incorporated and have representation tn 
Parliament.' These two evils were postponed for many 
years after the period with which we are concerned. 
Representation in Parliament was not granted until 1832 
and the Incorporation of the town was deferred until 
1838. 

During these early years of the eighteenth century 
the influence of the Tory party had been steadily 
growing in Manchester, and the number of those who 
were at least favourably disposed to the exile family was 
not by any means inconsiderable. At the same time 
the power of the Presbyterian party steadily declined. 

The causes to which the revival of Toryism and 
Jacobitism in Manchester is to be attributed, afford an 
interesting matter of speculation, and the present writer 
has not seen any entirely satisfactory explanation. The 
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three reasons given by Dr. Hibbert-Ware' are not very 

convincing. They may be summarised as follows : — 

I. The influence of the Tory ministries of Queen 

Anne. 
II. The fact that many of the younger members of 
the best families found occupation in the trade 
of the district instead of drifting up to London. 
III. The influence of the doctrines preached from the 
pulpit of the 'Old Church.' 

The second reason appears very fanciful but there 
may be an element of truth in the third. The population 
of the town, at the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
clustered round the old church to an extent which is now 
difficult to be imagined. James Ogden refers to a walk 
which he took round the boundaries of the town in 1780, 
from which we can obtain some idea of the narrow limits 
within which Manchester was confined, even at a period 
60 years later than that which we are immediately 
considering. He begins at the "gate which leads into 
Castlefield," walks through the fields to Booth Street, 
notices that the whole land from that spot to Market 
Street Lane is built up except " Brown's Hall," and 
proceeds to the new Infirmary where the River Tib 
formed the boundary of the town in that direction. He 
then goes by Shudehill and Miller's Lane to Long 
Millgate where the Irk crossed by Scotland Bridge 
formed another boundary. On the left of Miller's Lane 
Ogden notices the Workhouse Buildings, which were 
the cause of a famous controversy to which we shall 
refer. Crossing the Irk by a wooden bridge leading to 
Hunt's Bank, he arrives at the Salford boundary and 
proceeds along Deansgate to his starting point at 
Castlefield. 

We shall now perhaps be able to see that the little 

I. "FoondAtioDi In UutchMtM," Tol. ii, pp. 69 ud 70. 
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town of Manchester in 1720 was simply built around 
the walls of the old Collegiate Church, and it is easy to 
believe that the influence of the Church over the life of 
the community was of much greater extent than can 
readily be imagined at the present day. There is no 
shadow of doubt that for a long series of years the 
chapter house of the old Church was occupied by those 
whose attachment to their Whig governors was of a very 
lukewarm description. The abortive trial of the 
Jacobites ■ n 1 694, the excitement aroused by the 
Sacheverell trial in 1709, the riots in celebration of the 
Pretender's birthday in 1715, which culminated in the 
wrecking of the Chapel in Cross Street which had been 
built for Henry Newcome, may be regarded as marking 
different stages in the progress of the Jacobite Revival, 
and may perhaps help us to understand why Thomas 
Deacon should choose Manchester for his new home and 
sphere of influence. Nothing is really known of the 
reasons which moved Deacon to this choice beyond those 
which I have ventured to suggest, but it may be believed 
that in addition to what 1 may call "political reasons" 
Deacon had hopes that in Manchester he would be able 
to make for himself a name in the medical profession, 
and in this aspiration at least he was not disappointed. 
Our knowledge of Deacon's life in Manchester is 
almost entirely derived from the "Private Journal and 
Literary Remains" of John Byrom, and a brief notice 
of this distinguished member of the community of 
Manchester must here be inserted. John Byrom, poet, 
stenographer, and mystic, the son of Edward Byrom, 
linen-draper of Manchester, was born at Kersa] Cell in 
1691. The Byroms of Manchester were a younger 
branch of the Byroms of Salford, and they in turn of 
the original Byroms of Byrom in the Parish of Winwick. 
John Byrom was entered at Merchant Taylors' School in 
1701, proceeded to Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1708, 
of which College he was Fellow from 1714 — 1716. He 
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was intended for Holy Orders, on which subject a very 
affecting letter from his father is recorded in his 
Remains.' But the idea was abandoned probably on 
account of his scruples concerning the oaths. Byrom 
had however, not the slightest hesitation about conform- 
ing to the English Church, to which indeed he was most 
warmly attached. In 1716 he travelled on the Continent, 
where he remained for some time. Dr. A. W. Ward, 
in his edition of " Poems of John Byrom " (Chetham 
Society), Volume i, page 9, says "that there is every 
reason to believe that this journey had a political 
object," and in the Remains of John Byrom, Volume i, 
page 34, there is appended in a note a similar statement. 
"There is a mystery about Byrom's movements at this 
period on which there are no papers to throw any light. 
There can be little doubt that politics had much to do 
with this concealment." 

We know as a matter of fact that Byrom actually 
visited the Pretender at Avignon. The information is 
given by Byrom himself tn recording a conversation 
whict he had with William Law in Somerset Gardens 
on August 1st, 1739.* 

" He (Law) said that they talked of the Pretender's 
coming, was I not afraid of it? I said No, not at all, 
and he talked in his favour — and as we came away gave 
him {the father) a most excellent character for experience, 
wisdom, and piety. I said that I saw him once : he 
said, Where ? I said, at A(vignon). He said, did you 
kiss hands? I said, Yes, and parted." 

During this sojourn on the Continent Byrom studied 
medicine at Montpelier, but never practised although 
he was commonly styled Dr. Byrom. 

One of his letters written from Montpelier is of interest 
as showing a much more tolerant attitude to the Roman 
Church than was commonly felt by the average Engltsh- 

1, Bjma't "Renuuni,'' VtA. i, p- 12- 

2. Ibid., Vol ii, p. 269. 
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man of the i8th Century. "For my part I have been 
at Mass several times, and for what external ceremonies 
there are I see nothing to fright one from it, nor indeed 
from any way of communion with 'em, if they would 
excuse one from believing so-and-so. For outward 
pomp and magnificence they far outdo us, though 
perhaps in our way of worship we have retrenched what 
bears too much upon excess in theirs."^ 

I do not of course mean to imply that Byrom had any 
serious inclination towards communion with the Roman 
Church, but this frank expression of tolerant feeling is, 
I submit, somewhat interesting and contrasts forcibly 
not only with the traditional English suspicion of all 
things Roman, but also the dogmatic and confident tone 
in which Thomas Deacon was accustomed to attack 
Roman theology. 

In 1721 John Byrom married his first cousin, Elizabeth, 
daughter of Joseph Byrom, and was for some time in 
comparatively straitened circumstances, under pressure 
of which he spent much time in London inventing, 
perfecting, and teaching a system of shorthand for 
which in his own day he was principally famous, 
although he is now known almost exclusively as the 
author of "Christians, Awake."' Byrom's life for a 
number of years was so closely related to that of Deacon 
that to a large extent the same biography may be said to 
serve for both, and it will be convenient at this point to 
insert a brief notice of the "Private Journal and Literary 
Remains of John Byrom," edited by the late Canon 
Parkinson, for the Chetham Society in 1854-7. 

1. BTTCim'a "Remsim," VoL i, p. 40. 

2. Thii ttktooMnt roftjr Mqain nine qiuliflcstion. With ward to 
Lamcuhin in particolir amj Ui« North of Bn^Und m a whole, it ii 
donbtleM cwrect to mjt that Bjmn ie now chieflv Nmembercd by hie 
Chrietmu hyniD ; but in the Sooth it ii probeble tiut hie name ie more 
iauiiedUtdjr ueociated with (he vene "Ood bleu the King — Ood blen 
the Faith'e Defender, etc." Although "Chriitiani Awake" ie enug 
wbererer the Englieh tongne b epoken the name o( the compoeer mejr 
Tai7 poanUjr not be runembered onUide hie native county. 
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The story of the production of this Journal is worth 
telling. Canon Parkinson, having the privilege of the 
acquaintance of Miss Atherton, great grand-daughter of 
John Byrom, discovered at Kersal Cell and at the family 
house in Quay Street, large quantities of written material 
and secured the consent of Miss Atherton for its 
publication. It was found that much of it was written 
in Byrom's shorthand which was almo'st forgotten, but 
through the diligence of a lady member of Miss 
Atherton's household, the whole was deciphered, and tAe 
result is a Journal which is worthy to be compared with 
that of Pepys, or Evelyn. It is perhaps a dangerous 
thing to enter upon comparisons, but there is a certain 
similarity to be noticed between the diaries of Evelyn 
and Byrom, both from the religious and political stand- 
point. A study of Byrom's Journal will confirm the 
estimate of Dr. A. W. Ward' that in Byrom are to be 
found "among other rare and exquisite qualities a high 
moral conscientiousness and a profound tenderness of 
heart, which, when blended together, suffice of them- 
selves to hft a man above the multitude." 

This Journal is sadly neglected by many in Byrom's 
native city, but to a writer of a memoir of Deacon it is 
absolutely indispensable. The story of Deacon's life in 
Manchester, without the aid of this Journal, would be 
nothing more than a bare recital of dates and facts, but 
we have by means of Byrom's writings the power to 
present Deacon as one of a considerable number of 
intimate friends, and upon this task we enter in the 
succeeding chapter. 

1. Dr. W«rd'B Poemi of John Bfram, Intiodaction, p. 0. 
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CHAPTER V. 
Deacon's Social Lite in Manchester: 1720-45. 

The date of Deacon's arrival in Manchester is usually 
given as 1719-20, probably on account of Owen's state- 
ment in " Dr. IDeacon try'd," quoted on page 200, in 
Appendix B, "In 1719 or 30, it is certain you practised 
physic in Manchester." There is no mention of Deacon 
in Byrom's Journal before the year 1733, and 1 incline to 
the view that Deacon did not leave London until 1731 
or 2. Deacon married about this time, but the date is 
not known, and the lady's family name has not been 
preserved : her Christian name was Sarah, as recorded 
on the tombstone in St. Ann's Churchyard. We do, 
however, know that she was a native of London. John 
Byrom refers on more than one occasion to Dr. Deacon's 
father-in-law, but unfortunately does not name him. It 
appears probable that he lived in Clerkenwell or 
Stepney, and it is certain that he was alive in the year 
>739t in which year his daughter Sarah Deacon paid 
him a visit, taking with her three boys and a girl. From 
certain indications to be found in Byrom's Journal I 
have formed the opinion that Mrs. Deacon's father may 
possibly have been a medical man, but this is little more 
than conjecture. 

The eldest child of this marriage, Thomas Theodonis, 
is said to have been 22 years of age at the time oF the 
Rebellion in 1745,* and we may therefore venture to fix 
the date of the marriage about the year 1722. Whether 
Deacon brought his bride with him to Manchester on 
the occasion of his first visit to the North, or whether he 
returned to bring the lady to the home which he was 

1. Idthboty'i " HUtot7 of tlw Non-Jnton," p. S89. 
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able to provide, is a question which cannot now be 
determined. We do, however, know with certainty, that 
the house in which Deacon lived was next door to the 
"Dog and Partridge Inn, in Fennel Street.' This, the 
only residence in Manchester with which Deacon's name 
is associated, was within a stone's throw of the Colleg^iate 
Church, of the Chetham Library, and of the house of 
his most intimate friend John Byrom which stood at 
the bottom of Hanging Ditch. Byrom's letters to his 
wife were usually addressed to Mrs. Elizabeth Byrom, 
by the Great Church, Manchester, Lancashire. 

In the present chapter I shall endeavour to describe 
Deacon's social life down to the outbreak of the troubles 
of the '45, leaving his medical career, and his ecclesias- 
tical career as a non-juring priest and bishop, to be dealt 
with in the two succeeding chapters. 

We have no record of the beginning of the friendship 
between Deacon and Byrom, but the first mention of 
Deacon in the Journal is found in a letter written from 
London to Mrs. Byrom on November loth, 1733. 
Byrom had just returned to London after one of his 
brief visits to his family in Manchester, and speaks of 
reading " Dr. Deacon's Book, which I had left here it 
seems." ^ From the tone of the letter it would appear 
that Deacon's name was already familiar, and from now 
onwards it is seldom absent from Byrom's letters. The 
book referred to may have been Deacon's " Purgatory," 

1. The "Dog and Partridge Inn" is now known ■■ "Ths Donglaa." 
The change of nama wai inade in the yew 1B88. For loine years 
previous to this date the inn was in bad tepat« for diwrdOTl; condnct, 
•nd the change of name wsa apparently made with the putpoia of 
"making a fresh start. " Deacons hoDse stood immediately below the 
inn. Dr. Sbaw, in "Manchester Old and New" (p. 11), gives a 
reproduction of a drawing of the hoase. It wsa a subrtantiai atractnre 
with a doable- front. WiUi regard to John Byrom'a hooM, it is not an 
eMy matter to deSne the exact situation, but it certAinly faced Han^g 
Ditch on the side nearest to the Exchange, and Um hack premises 
probably opMted on to Banter's Lane. Dr. Shaw (o. 21) st«taa that 
the honse wsi in Hanging Ditch, betweto Hnntera Laoe and Old 
Hillgate. 
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but I hazard the suggestion that it may more probably 
have been the "translation" of Tillemont's History of 
the Arians, which is one of Deacon's least known works, 
and was published in 1721. In May of the next year, 
1734, Byrom was in Manchester, and records a visit paid 
to him by Dr. Deacon, and in the succeeding year, 17^, 
we have a series of very interesting records. 

On the 4th January in that year ByrcHn mentions a 
visit to Deacon in his own house, and on the 6th 
(Twelfth Night) the two friends with others were present 
at an oyster supper at the house of the Rev. Thomas 
Cattell, afterwards Fellow of the Collegiate Church. 
Deacon, it may be noted, was no ascetic, but on the 
contrary appeared to enjoy thoroughly friendly inter- 
course with men of varied schools of thought. This 
supper at Cattell's house is the first intimation of the 
friendship which existed between Deacon and the 
Clergy of the Collegiate Church, which was a very 
marked feature of his life in Manchester. The Rev. 
Thomas Cattell, the host on this occasion, demands a 
passing notice. He was of AH Souls and New Inn Hall, 
Oxford, where he took the M.A. degree in 1715. In 
1731 he became Chaplain of the Collegiate Church, in 
succession to the Rev. R. Assheton, and Fellow in 1735 
in succession to Rev. Roger Bolton. He was the 
consunt friend of Deacon and Byrom, and on his death 
in 1745 a so-called discovery was made of an extra- 
ordinary letter amongst his papers. (See page 128.) 

During this visit to Manchester Byrom had evidently 
been reading the mutual fulminations of Archbishop 
Bramhall and Hobbes, the philosopher of Malmesbury. 
There had been great discussions with Mr. Cattell and 
other friends concerning " second causes." Mrs. 
Byrom took the opportunity of giving some wifely 
advice as to the impropriety of talking about such 
matters in public. "That Dr. Deacon had told of some 
expressions of mine that made people think I was an 
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atheist or something of that nature — I did not believe 
Dr. Deacon would say any such thing." ^ Byrom had 
possibly been taking in argument the part of the 
philosoj^er, as against the bishop. 

Under the date of September ist, 1725, a few days 
later than the last quotation, Byrom has preserved for 
us a most interesting record already referred to on page 
18. "Dr. Eteacon came after 7 o'clock and stayed till 
1 1 or past, played at chess, and I beat him all but one 
game : he smoked a pipe, we had a good deal of talk 
about religious matters; he told me of his making Hall 
and Paul's speeches." It is tantalising to have such a 
brief record of this conversation. What would one not 
give for some detailed account of the talk "on religious 
matters ? ' ' Here we have two men both deeply 
religious and interested in the study of primitive 
Christianity, both (to a large extent at least) of one mind 
as to the authority of primitive tradition, and yet the 
one devoted to the English Church, and the other a 
leading spirit in a schism which repudiated the authority 
of that Church. If we could have heard Deacon's talk 
it is just possible that he would have found some way 
of partial mitigation of the severe judgment which he 
publicly passed on the English Church and on all those 
who still conformed to her. We may here quote a 
rhyme of Byrom, not because of its merits, for truth to 
tell it has none, but because it was evidently written 
after one of the many games of chess which were played 
between the two friends. 

" Checkmate, dear Doctor I Well I do profess 
It is an admirable game, this chess. 
A sweet device : whoever found it out, 
He was a clever fellow without doubt." 

We obtain a very pleasing view of the lighter side 
of Deacon's life in connection with Byrom's system of 
1. Bjnm't "Rtmaini,' VoL i, p. 177. 
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shorthand, and as we are not in the present chapter 
bound to strict chronoic^ical order, we may give some 
quotations from letters which passed between Deacon 
and Byrom on this subject, during a period of ten to 
fifteen years. 

Byrom first mentions shorthand in a letter written 
from Trinity College, Cambridge, 14th July, 1715.* 
The matter must have been constantly in his mind, and 
on 37th May, 1733, the first proposals for printing and 
publishing a new method of shorthand were issued, 
Byrom had the faculty of collecting around himself a 
vast number of friends and acquaintances, and all whom 
he could interest in his shorthand system were formed 
into a society. Byrom himself was styled " Grand 
Master" and deputies were appointed in various parts 
of the country to further the scheme, to whom was 
assigned the title of "Warden." Deacon appears to 
have thrown himself into the scheme with the greatest 
energy, and became Byrom's "Warden" at Manchester. 
He constantly addresses Byrom as " Dear Grand 
Master," and signs himself as "Your dutiful Warden," 
and on one occasion playfully conveys " Mrs. Warden's 
kind remembrances."' It would be possible to give 
many quotations of this kind from Byrom's Journal, but 
I will content myself with a short description of what 
must have been a humorous scene which took place at 
a meeting of the Manchester Branch of the Shorthand 
Society held on Friday, 30th August, 1728. The 
member who acted as President on this occasion had 
appeared in a "black Bob" instead of the usual "white 
Tie-Wig." For an account of the difference between 
these two head-dresses (which both sound sufficiently 
uncomfortable) the reader may be referred to Dr. A. W. 
Ward's "Poems of Byrom," in which is contained a 
copy of the "Verses spoken extempore" at this meeting, 

I, p. 81 
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with some interesting comments from the pen of Dr. 
Ward himself. ' 

Byrom appears to have delivered some verses ertem- 
pore, which he afterwards reduced to writing at the 
request of Mr. Leycester of Toft Hall. The main idea 
of the poem is that something must be seriously wrong 
with the President, and various members of the Society 
are addressed in turn, and asked for their opinion. 
Josei^ Clowes, the lawyer, so often mentioned in 
Byrom's Journal, and Thomas Cattell, are addressed by 
the composer of the poem, but the verse which is spoken 
to Deacon will be of most interest to us. 

" You, Master Doctor, will you try 
Your skill in Physiognomy ? 
Of what disease is it a symptom ? 
Don't look at me, but look at htm, Tom. 

Is it not scurvy think you ? Yes, 

If anything be scurvy, 'tis. 
A Phrenzy or a Periwigmanie, 

That over-runs his Pericranie." 

Dr. Ward, somewhat laboriously, as it appears to me, 
attempts to refer the name Tom to the Rev. T. Cattell 
or the Rev. T. Heyward. It is surely a familiar 
abbreviation of Deacon's Christian name. 

During the whole of the time in which Byrom was 
engaged in perfecting his system of shorthand he was 
greatly opposed by a very active teacher of a rival 
system in the person of James Weston of Edinburgh. 
Byrom records that on 7th December, 1727, Deacon very 
strongly urged him to write against Weston's book.* 

New proposals for publishing the system were printed 
and issued on ist November, 1739, and for some time 
previous to this date, negotiations had been conducted 
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between Byrom and many of his friends, in which David 
Hartley, the meuphystcian, took a prominent part, but 
for our purpose the following letter from Deacon will 
most deserve attention.* 

*' 34th May, 1737. 
" Much honoured Grand Master, 

I am very glad to hear that your Shorthand 
majesty is resolved to show yourself to the world and 
no longer to keep up the state of an Eastern Monarch. 
And since you are pleased to desire the advice of your 
loving subjects, I humbly offer to your Highness that 
you would draw up separate lists of those of your 
subjects whom you may suppose to have the most 
influence and authority, and have their names printed 
at the bottom of the certificate you sent from London : 
so that I would have a certificate of the properest 
names for London, another for the Universities, 
together or separate, and another for the North 
country. For if all your recommenders should be put 
tc^ther, behold the number I Who would read them ? 
Besides, who will mind the names that they know 
nothing of ? And who can tell but the paltry one of 
E>eacon may do more execution in Lancashire than 
the great one of Hoadley (sic) ? You understand my 
meaning and therefore think about it." 

Deacon then proceeds to discuss various descriptions 
of type for the printing of shorthand, which shows that 
he had some amount of technical knowledge of the 
subject, and concludes : 

" But I only hint these things to your Majesty's 
deliberate consideration and sublime judgment, and 
desire that with an account of your proceedings you 
will dignify the person and exhilarate the heart of 
your Majesty's humble deputy and dutiful Warden, 

T. D." 
1. Bynwi'i " Remains," Vd. ii, p. 170. 
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The list of Byrom's " recommenders " which was 
eventually published is well worth reading. It contains 
the names of the Rev. T. Cattell, Fellow of Manchester; 
the Rev. Mr. John Clayton, Curate of Salford; Joseph 
Clowes, Esq.; Doctor Thomas Deacon, of Manchester; 
Lord Delawarr; Dr. D. Hartley; Sir Darcy Lever, 
LL.D., and the Rev. Mr. Charles Wesley, whose name 
is not in the popular mind usually associated with 
shorthand. A letter from Charles Wesley to John 
Byrom on this subject may perhaps close this brief 
description of Byrom's system of shorthand. It is dated 
25th September, 1737, and is written in cypher. 

"An uninterrupted hurry has prevented my writing 
sooner. I am forced to borrow a piece of Sunday. 
Next week I return to Oxford and will then find lime 
to look about for subscribers. Between ao and 30 
have given in their names. The printing your 
proposals would bring in great numbers and give me 
an opportunity of trying my interest before I leave 
England. Dr. Richardson (Master of Emmanuel), 
and others of your Cambridge friends take it a little 
ill that they hear nothing of the proposal from you. 
People, I much believe, would come generally into it, 
was there any time, however distant, mentioned, 
wherein the thing would probably be published. You 
will pardon my troubling you with my impertinent 
memoranda — My very humble services to all friends 
in Manchester, Mr. Clayton in particular — t have only 
time to desire your prayers for your obliged and 
affectionate — 

Charles Westley."* 

1. Mmhj iaterertiog Dot«i could b« nude on thia lett«r, bnt k fsw 
linei miut (office. In the fint place, I greatly nupect the ipeUilUE of 
the name of "Wealey' with a "t." So far ai I Imow, thia iMUing 
was oever adopted by dthet John or Cbarlea Wealey, although it waa 
fraqoentl; nae^ b^ their friendi. It ii to be roMmbered that Um 
letter was written in ihortluuid, and the error may have been made by 
tht Inuacriber. The alluaion to the depurtnre from EngUod r«f«n to 
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In 1743 Byrom (Stained an Act of Parliament 
assigning to him the sole right of publishing his 
method for a period of 21 years, but as he succeeded to 
his family estates in 1740 the necessity for advertising 
the system had disappeared. 

We now turn to the consideration of Deacon's perso- 
nal relations with the Clergy of Manchester, concerning 
which information in Byrom's Journal is by no means 
lacking. Mention has already been made of a bitter 
dispute which arose on the nomination of Samuel Peploe 
to the Wardenship of Manchester in 1718. Samuel 
Peploe (1668 — 1753), the life-long opponent of Deacon 
and Byrom, was Vicar of Preston In 1715, and is said 
to have earned the special approbation of George L for 
continuing to pray "for the Hanoverian usurper" in 
spite of the threats of the rebels. George L is reported 
to have said, "Peeplow is he called? but he shall peep 
high, I will make him a bishop." This is one of those 
stories which ought to be true, but it may be doubted 
whether the acquaintance of George I. with the English 
language was such as to enable him to make bad jokes 
in it. Pei^oe's advancement however was not long in 
coming. On his nomination to Manchester he obtained 
from Archbishop Wake the degree of B.D., which' was 
required by the Statutes. Bishop Gastrell declined to 
confirm the appointment, really on political grounds, 
but nominally on the ground that Lambeth Degrees 
were not equal to those obtained from the Universities 
and were not contemplated by the Statutes. The matter 
was carried to the King's Bench where the power of the 
Archbishop to grant degrees was acknowledged, and 



mdon, 1909), intrwiiKtiaa, p. 1, aoU, m»j be of intereat : — " Chulet 
[Hit wriUr of Bynm'i alioTtlMiid. In G«orgu he 
tlier'* adoption of the lystem u m protection Bgunit 
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Peploe was duly installed in Manchester. He was, 
however, for the time being quite helpless as his 
colleagues and the Episcopal Visitor were his bitter and 
determined opponents. Roger Bolton (appointed 1699 
— 1700), Robert Assheton (1703-4), and John Copley 
(1708), Fellows of the Collegiate Church at this date, 
were all bitterly hostile to Peploe's ecclesiastical and 
political views. Bolton held the curacy of Gorton, in 
which he was succeeded by the Rev. W. Burkitt, who 
held similar principles. Robert Assheton came of the 
branch of that family which had been long settled in 
Salford, and a further acrimonious dispute arose in 
connection with his son, Richard Assheton, who was 
afterwards Fellow. John Copley, of Trinity Coll^:e, 
Cambridge, had been of some assistance to Byrom in 
his undergraduate days, and was perhaps the strongest 
personal opponent of Peploe. The epithet which he is 
said to have habitually applied to "that Warden" may 
perhaps be imagined but left unwritten. 

During the dispute concerning the Wardenship the 
Rev. Richard Assheton had been appointed by Bishop 
Gastrell to act as Chaplain of the Collegiate Church, 
and had served in the office for some years. But in 
November, 1735, Gastrell died and it may be imagined 
that there would be considerable dismay in Manchester 
when it was known that the new Bishop was to be no 
other than Samuel Peploe. Thomas Hearne expresses 
the opinion "that this was done to insult the ashes of 
Bishop Gastrell," and there can be no doubt that this 
opinion was generally endorsed in Manchester. Byrom 
writes on January i8th, 1726: "Writ to Mrs. Byrom 
that Mr. Peplo was chosen Bishop." The letter read 
as follows: "Mr. Peplo kist his Majesty's fist for the 
Bishopric of Chester and Wardenship of Manchester on 
Sunday. . . . This piece of news will I suppose raise 
much speculation in our country."' It certainly did. 
I. Bjnm'i " Bauini,'' ToL i, p. m. 
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Peploe, at a meeting of the Chapter, endeavoured to 
dispense with Richard Assheton and to nominate a Mr. 
Whittalcer. The Chapter however declined to agree. 
This matter also was carried to the King's Bench, and 
in the end Mr. Assheton's case was upheld as against 
the bishop. 

It does not appear, at first sight, that Deacon had any 
particuluar right to interiere in this dispute which was 
concerned vith the discipline of a Church whose com- 
munion he bad renounced. The fact is, however, that 
the Fellows of Manchester, although they might differ 
from E>eacon with regard to some of his extreme theories, 
were quite conscious that in Bishop Peploe they and 
Deacon had a common enemy, and in the contest which 
took place Deacon certainly lent the Chapter some 
valu^le assistance. There are two letters of his extant 
written to Byrom in this connection, and as they may 
be of some interest from more points of view than one, 
I append them in this piace. 

The first is dated 6th December, 1736. It is much too 
long to quote in full, but some extracts may be given. 

** Dear Grand Master, 

I should have written to you before but Mr. Cattell 
scribbled last week and gave you some account of 
matters. I thank you for all your wit, nonsense, 
trumpery information, etc. In reply you must expect ' 
nothing but plain downright Lancashire stuff from 



Then follows a description of the Bishop suspending 
Mr. Assheton for preaching without a license. '* But 
a petition was drawn up, signed by the Borough-Reeve, 
Church-wardens, and many inhabitants and presented 
last Saturday, to which the Bishop said he would 
(xinsider of it for some days. Yesterday he sent word 
to the old Church that be would go there to-day (for it 
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is above a fortnight since he was there), and answer 
the petition, which accordingly he did by tearing it in 
pieces, and saying it was signed by non-jurors, (though 
neither I, as you imagine, nor I believe any other had 
anything to do with it) scoundrels and people that have 
no families — I doubt not but the King's Bench will 
demolish Pope Hildebrand FiTebrand, and we will blow 
him up, mortify him and break his heart." 

The letter concludes with an account of the Bishop's 
formal answer delivered from his stall, the concluding 
words of which may be quoted. "And whereas the 
petition desired him to heal the bleeding wounds of the 
Church, he was surprised at it, for who had been the 
cause of them? That he was ready to do anything to 
heal them — bleeding wounds indeed I But they are 
owing to the wicked lives of many who profess them- 
selves members of this Church, and to the scandalous 
lives of some of the Clergy, at which word he stared at 
Mr. Copley."* 

The second letter, unlike all others quoted in this 
work, is not to be found in Byrom's "Remains" but 
is taken from Raines' " Fellows of Manchester." It 
is dated 2ist December, 1726. 

*' Dear Grand Master, 

By this post there will go to Sir John Bland* in 
Golden Square, a petition to the Archbishop of York 
that Mr. Assheton may be restored, together with a 
certificate signed by the gentry, clergy, and inhabit- 
ants of this place and neighbourhood. Now you are 
desired to be one of the presenters, being a Manchester 
man, that if the Archbishop should make any enquiry 
you may give him some account of the affair. In 
order to this you are to go to Mr. Harbin, a non-juring 

1. Bttodi'i "RMiMiiw," VoL i, p. 234. 

2. U.P. tar the CoQaty of LancMrtw. 
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clergyman and brother<in-law with Mr. Copley, to 
consult with him, who is preacquainted that you will 
come to him, that it may be presented as soon as 
possible. He lives over against Mr. Foubert's 
Academy in King Street, near Golden Square. You 
are desired to go to him forthwith. He is a learned 
man, and of great acquaintance, and I believe you will 
be glad when you know him upon other accounts. 
You may if you will make use of my name to him for 
I believe he has not forgotten me." 

George Harbin, of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, 
was indeed a " learned man." He was Chaplain to 
Bishop Turner of Ely, following the same course as 
Turner in refusing to take the oaths. He afterwards 
became Librarian to Viscount Weymouth and was an 
intimate friend of Bishop Ken. In " Notes and 
Queries," Series 2, Vol. I., page 489, there is to be 
found an account of a memorandum written by Harbin 
relative to an early missal which contains pictures of 
Richard Scrope, Archbishop of York, and references to 
his canonisation. Harbin is also referred to in Wood's 
" Life and Times," page 490, September 35th, 1695. 
" Dined with Dr. [Arthur] Charles, [Henry) Gandy, 
[Thomas] Creech, and one Harbin a clergyman, and a 
Cambridge man by education, sometime Chaplain to 
Dr. Francis Turner, Bishop of Ely, but a non-juror and 
in a lay habit." 

The petition was received by the Archbishop and 
marked by him "ample testimony to the good behavior, 
etc., of Mr. Assheton." The incident closed as noted 
above: Mr. Assheton's aj^Kiintment being duly con- 
firmed by Bishop Peploe acting as Warden. 

Bishop Peploe's visitorial powers over the Church of 
Manchester were the subject of yet another dispute. It 
was contended with some reason that Peploe as Bishop 
could not act as visitor to Peploe as Warden, and finally 
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the Crown was held to be the Visitor so long as the 
two offices were held together. 

The effect of this decision was to make the Bishop's 
position, for the time being, one of isolation and help- 
lessness, but in 1744 when Peploe resigned the Warden- 
ship in favour of his son, he was able to conduct a very 
severe visitation of the Collie of Manchester. It 
should be said in justice to Bishop Peploe's memory 
that there is another side to his character, which is 
naturally not presented to us by E>eaoon and Byrom. 
Peploe was generally regarded as kindly and tolerant, 
but his position must have been exceedingly difficult. 
Walpole's policy of staffing the Church with Whig and 
Erastian Bishops was now in full swing, and Peploe, 
sent down into what was to a marked extent a hot bed 
of Toryism and a somewhat extreme form of Jacobitism, 
had before him a task, the difficulties of which cannot 
easily be exaggerated. 

No account of Deacon's social life would be complete 
which did not include some reference to the happy 
gatherings of friends at the Chetham Library, of which 
we have a few accounts in Byrom's " Remains," and 
which are of great interest to any Manchester man who 
has made use of the noble foundation of Humphrey 
Chetham. A few quotations must suffice. On July 
15th, 1736, Byrom reports* that he had gone to the 
" meeting at the College and found Hoole, Banne, 
Clayton, Thyer, and Crouchley there." The subject 
for discussion was ' It is his angel,' but Dr. Deacon, 
who gave it, was not present, being concerned in two 
cases of smallpox. It would appear that subjects for 
discussion were selected by the friends in turn, and that 
Deacon's choice for this particular occasion is given 
above. It is interesting to note the presence of Banne 
and Hoole, the first and second Rectors of St. Ann's, 

Ted. ii, p. U. 
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but a fuller account must be given of another member 
of this company. 

John Clayton, the son of William Clayton, bookseller, 
of Manchester, was baptized on nth October, 1709, and 
educated at the Manchester Grammar School from 
which he proceeded to Brasenose College, Oxford, 
where he took the M.A. degree in 1733. On December 
39th of the same year he was ordained deacon and 
received the title to Sacred Trinity Chapel, Salford, 
which he served as Assistant Curate and Incumbent for 
the remainder of his life.' Clayton was one of the 
original Oxford Methodists and is said to have been 
instrumental in persuading the Wesleys to observe the 
Wednesday and Friday Fasts. It is of interest to note 
that Thomas Deacon was in very close touch with 
Clayton during his time at Oxfoidy and in this way 
some sort of connection was established between Deacon 
and the Wesleys. The Rev. L. Tyerman records in his 
" Oxford Methodists " several letters which passed 
between Deacon and Clayton, from which it is plain 
that Deacon's influence over Clayton was of a very 
powerful description. I make here a quotation from one 
letter written in the year 1733 by Clayton to John 
Wesley. No day or month is given. 

" Dr. E>eacon gives his humble service to you and 
lets you know that the worship and discipline of the 
primitive Christians have taken up so much of Iiis 
time that he has never read the Fathers with a 
particular view to their moral doctrines, and therefore 
cannot furnish you with the testimonies you want out 

I. The Chapel of the SMnd Trinity Sdford, wm bmlt in ISSS bj 
•* - -•^- -> Booth, "nuMmlMring that I bronght - ■"- - 
I, and flading that Ood haa iatmsUd i 



Rmnphrajr Booth, " naMmbaring that I brnight nothing with mo into 
tUi wcrid, and flading that God haa ialnstwl ma with n 
wocld'a gooda than Ha hath dona many othar 11 

almost «Btinh rabniH in 1T&3; it waa for man* „ „ „ ._^ 

eaaa to the CoUagiato Chnrcb and bad Do aaaignad diatrict until 1819, 
whan it became a diatrict chapalry. In 1860 it waa conatitatad a 
•epai«ta pariah and rectory. 



The Ck^wl waa 
ganentiooa a chapel of 
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of his collection. 1 was at Dr. Deacon's when your 
letter came to hand, and we had a deal of talk about 
your scheme of avowing yourselves a Society and 
fixing upon a set of rules. The E>octor seemed to 
think that you had better let it alone, for to what end 
would it serve? My best respects attend your 
brother."* 

Mr. Tyerman was no admirer of Deacon nor indeed 
of Clayton in his later developments, but he freely 
concedes the learning of the one, and the piety of the 
other. 1 have inserted in my notice of Deacon's 
" Compleat Devotions " another letter of Clayton's 
taken from Mr. Tyerman's book, see page 173. 

Dr. Hibbert-Ware has something to say as to 
Deacon's influence over Clayton : he describes Deacon 
as "Clayton's Master." Canon Overton also follows 
much the same line, and couples together Trinity 
Chapel, Salford, and Dr. Deacon's Chapel in Fennel 
Street as the two non-juring places of worship in 
Manchester. I think this statement is somewhat 
exaggerated, but there can be no doubt that Deacon's 
friendship with Clayton was of a far more intimate 
character than that which he shared with any other of 
the Clergy of Manchester. 

It is perhaps well to point out that in this same year 
1733 John Wesley twice visited Manchester. In May 
and June he was in the town and on the 3rd of the latter 
month he preached at the old Church and at the Chapel 
in Salford. It is not too much to suppose that Deacon 
would be brought during these visits into personal 
intimacy with John Wesley through the mediation of 
John Clayton. 

One word must be said concerning another member 
of the a>mpany which was accustomed to assemble at 
Chettiam College. Robert Thyer (1709 — 1781) was an 
1. Tf amun'a " Oxford Uetlmliito," p. U. 
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undergraduate at Oxford in Clayton's time, and was the 
most intimate friend of Byrom, Deacon, and Clayton. 
He was Librarian of the College Library from February, 
175. to October 3rd, 1763. 

Here is a further interesting notice of the "meeting 
at the College' where were Mr. Hall, Clayton, Deacon, 
Houghton, from Kersall, where he had been and the 
question was about Abraham and Hagar, Mr. Thyer 
very positive about it being wrong, and I more so about 
It being right, his quotation from St. Ambrose which 
proved to be the objection of a wicked man." 

We may fitly describe these meetings at the Library 
by a quotation from a letter written by Robert Thyer to 
John Byrom on nth March, 1738, or more correctly a 
quotation from St. Augustine's Confessions introduced 
by Thyer in that letter.* 

The letter gives a fanciful sketch of what Thyer 
conceived Byrom's daily life in London to be, and 
concludes with a suggestion that Byrom must often wish 
that he could take a run over to the Library : "Colloqui 
et corridere, et vicissim benevole obsequi : simul legere 
libros duiciloquos simul nugari et simul honestari, 
dissentire sine odiis, atque ipsa rarissima dissensione 
condire consensiones plurimas : docere aliquid invicem, 
aut discere aliquid ab invicem." 

This very apt quotation may be regarded as a 
suitable close for our short sketch of these happy 
gatherings. " Dissentire sine odiis," would certainly 
be a suitable motto in a company of which Thomas 
Deacon was a member, but it is seemly that portraits of 
both Deacon and Thyer should adorn the walls of the 
present reading room of the Library which they both 
loved so well. 

Lastly, we must say something of Deacon in his 
family relationships. The number of his children was 

1. Bjma't " BaouiiM." Tol. ii, p. 79. 

2. Ibid., V«l. ii, p. 198. 
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very large, not less than twelve or thirteen. I have 
elsewhere noted the names of all those who can be 
traced. Deacon first mentions his children in a letter 
to John Byrom, datetd aoth February, 17^, to which 
some further reference is made in Appendix A. 
" Sir, if you would see a raree show come down 
to your children and mine."* At this date Deacon 
would have at least three children, Thomas Theodonis, 
Robert Renatus, and Charles Clement, of all of whom 
in one way or another their father was bereaved in the 
troubles of the '45. These three lads are mentioned ten 
years later in a letter written by Byrom to his wife on 
4th August, 1739.' 

Mrs. Deaa>n had come up to London with four of 
her children. "She is a little concerned that she cannot 
probably dispatch her errand so soon as she would, 
wanting to be at home again. As I knew of such wants 
I comforted her as well as 1 could : but 'tis not easy to 
remove a concern of that nature, it must be endured, 
when it can't be cured. I wish her success with her 
little girl * who favoured me with her company as if she 
had known her countryman, being more shy to the 
Londoners : poor ,girl, she is afraid of parting from 
her mamma in a strange place, and sticks by her close. 
The three fine boys are not so young and are glad to 
ride about with their grandfather and look about them 
a little." 

Nine days later Byrom refers to Mrs. Dearan having 
to postpone her departure, "Bobby having been ill."* 
and a few days later again " Master Thor. had hurt his 
hand against a glass window and cut it so that he 
cannot use it at present, but 'tis hoped will mend finely, 

1. 8m ^ i«i. 

2. Bjnm'i " Bemaiiu," Vol. i, p. 429. 
Bl Ibid., Vol. ii, p. 260. 

i. "The liule j^l" wm Santh Sophia DMCon, who afterward! 
mAiried William (^wiisht (tee p. Ifil ). 
6. Byrom'i "Banaini, ToL ii, p. SS4. 
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but whether by Tuesday so as to hold his bridle is a 



Passing on five years later, when the two eldest lads 
may be said to have grown up, we find among the list 
of subscribers to the Manchester Concerts of 1744 the 
names of Mr. T. T. Deacon and Mr. R. R. Deacon : 
the names of the Stewards of the Concerts for that year 
are Rev. Mr. Clayton, Dr. Walker, Mr. Penlington, 
and Mr. James Massey.' 

As we now practically close the account of E>eacon's 
family and social relationships, we may here state that 
Mrs. Deacon died on the 4th July, 1745. Her name is 
inscribed with that of her husband on the tombstone at 
St. Ann's, but no record of her burial is to be found in 
the register.* I confess that I find this fact very 
difficult of explanation. In view of the calamities which 
were impending, it may be said that "she was taken 
away from the troubles to come." 

In bringing this somewhat discursive chapter to a 
close, it may be necessary to point out the object which 
I have had in view throughout, viz., to present some 
account of Thomas Deacon, not as a theologian or 
controversialist, but simply as a man living with his 
family and among his friends, and I may be permitted 
to hope that the story which has been given in this 
chapter may serve as a corrective to the conception of 
Deacon's character which would be drawn from a 
consideration of his writings alone. Fortunately we 
have in Byrom's Journal another, and perhaps, a truer 
view of the man. 



1. Brrao'i "BMoaina," Tol. ii, p. 37S. 

2. HwUnd'i Hancboatw " Collw;t4aM," Y6L ii, p. M. 

S. It hM bMO iDggMUd to m« thkt Um anUy might potdbly be foimd 
in tlw ragiatMW of th* Old Church, but thi* u not tha c*m. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Deacoa's Medical Career. 

The title of "Doctor" appears to have been given to 
Thomas Deacon from the commencement of his career 
in Manchester, but he certainly held no degree, and 
there is no trace that he possessed any other qualifica- 
tion. A certain difficulty arises owing to the fact that 
the College of Physicians had at that time power to 
stop all unlicensed practice, but this power was not 
always rigidly exercised. Mention has already been 
made of the case of Thomas Wagstaffe (consecriCted at 
the same time as George Hickes, see page 4), who was 
allowed to practise in London for many years. Whether 
any tacit permission was accorded to Deacon or not, we 
have at the present time no means of ascertaining, but 
it may be remembered that Deacon enjoyed the confid- 
ence and friendship of Dr. Mead, who was then 
aj^roaching the zenith of his career, and may possibly 
have given to Deacon some kind of recommendation on 
his departure to Manchester. Josiah Owen, in " Dr. 
Deacon Try'd," distinctly states that this was the case 
(see page 200). 

There is no reason to doubt Deacon's statement that 
he entered upon the medical profession " under the 
particular direction and with the kind assistance" of 
Dr. Mead (see page 196). Deacon may very possibly 
have been regarded as an "apprentice" of Dr. Mead, 
and this in itself would be no mean qualification. We 
know nothing of Deacon's medical practice for the first 
few years of his life in Manchester, and so far as I have 
been able to ascertain the earliest information on this 

H 
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subject is to be found in Byrom's Journal for the year 
1726. 

In that year Byrom has much to say in his Journal 
concerning smallpox and inoculation, the precursor of 
the system of vaccination discovered by Jenner at the 
end of the century, and on iith February, 1726, he 
writes the following letter to Deacon : — 

" Dear Doctor: 

How do you do? I thought to have writ to you in 
shorthand, but having a question to ask you that may 
require a longhand answer I refer it to my next : it is 
to enquire whether you pursued your design of being 
inoculated. You said nothing of it to me when I said 
farewell, like a sly rogue as you were : but Mrs. 
Deacon's concern did not permit her to be silent. I 
kept the secret, which I suppose is none by this time : 
but meeting my friend Dr. Jurin, who I know has taken 
the trouble of informing the public of the success of 
that practice upon him, I told him there was a gentleman 
of the profession in our town had determined to try the 
experiment upon himself, upon which he told me he 
should be obliged if I would let him know the particulars 
of that experiment, which accordingly I promised to ask 
you after, which I do by the present, requesting you to 
acquaint us how it succeeded with you, your opinion 
thereof, and such particulars as you think fit to acquaint 
us with. Another question I must ask you and that is 
whether your friend Mr. Jebb is in town and where one 
may have the pleasure of seeing him?"' 

James Jurin (1684 — 1750), of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, Fellow of the College of Physicians in 1719 and 
President for a few months immediately before his death 
in 1750, was one of the most learned men of the day. 
He was a warm supporter of the practice of inoculation 
and published many works on the subject. 

1. Byrqm'i "Rcmaint," Tol. i, p. SOS. 
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Samuel Jebb, born at Mansfield about the year 1694, 
was a sizar of Peterhouse and intended for Holy Orders, 
but came under the influence of the non-jurors and after- 
wards became Librarian to Jeremy Collier. On the 
advice and partly by the assistance of Dr. Mead, Jebb 
commenced to study medicine and eventually settled as 
a physician at Stratford-le-Bow. It will be seen that 
Jebb's association with Collier and Mead, both of them 
friends and benefactors of Deacon, would to some extent 
account for the friendship which existed between them. 
A copy of a letter written by Dr. Brett to Jebb on 
February 24th, 17^, is recorded in the Deacon MSS. 
referred to on page 26. On the 18th February, 17J, 
Byrom states that at " Bridge's auction" Mr. Jebb told 
him that he had heard from Dr. Deacon but did not 
know that he was inoculated. On February 23rd Mr. 
Jebb called to see Byrom and a very provokingly brief 
account is given of his conversation. He said "that 
Dr. Mead was a great Whig, Dr. Friend proud and 
haughty, the reverse of Dr. Mead, we talked about Dr. 
Deacon, the Church."* Jebb called again the succeed- 
ing day as Byrom records in a letter to his wife, "Mr. 
Jebb called on me yesterday noon, said, that Dr. Deacon 
was afraid his youngest boy had the smallpox : has 
he?"» 

Deacon did not after all undergo the fH-ocess of inocu- 
lation. He wrote to Byrom on February 25th, stating 
that Bryan Robinson's account had persuaded against 
it, and in the same letter, evidently referring to the 
prevalence of smallpox, he earnestly desired that Mrs. 
Byrom would send for him if her children were ill, 
immediately.' 

Bryan Robinson (1680 — 1754) of Trinity College. 
Dublin, Fellow of the King's and Queen's College of 

1. Bjraiii'i " Bemsiu," ToL i, p. 306. 

2. Ibid., ToL i, p. 109. 

S. Ibid,, Vol. i, pp. 309 and SSL 
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Physicians in Ireland, and three times President, pub- 
lished in 1725 an account of the inoculation of five 
children at Dublin. 

In July i727t Deacon left Manchester for a brief 
period, and as the reason of his departure was the desire 
and expectation of a more successful medical career in 
London, the story of this little known incident of his 
life may be inserted in this place. 

Deacon mentions the matter in a letter to Byrora dated 
24th June, 1727.' 

" His Lordship set out for London on Wednesday 
last and I am afraid honest Dr. Deacon will shortly 
follow him to the very great loss and concern of this 
town and neighbourhood. He has a very advan- 
tageous prospect at Stepney by the death of Dr. Cole, 
late Physician there. Pray make haste to Manchester 
and help to repair our loss of him as well as you can." 

The half humorous, half sarcastic way in which 
Deacon refers to himself will be noted. The journey 
must have been accomplished very quickly, as Byrom 
writes to his wife from Trinity College, Cambridge, on 
2nd July, stating that he had just received a letter from 
Dr. Deacon in London.' Mrs. Byrom had evidently 
suggested to her husband that he might supply Deacon's 
place in Manchester, but the idea did not appeal to 
Byrom at all. It would appear from a passage in 
Byrom's letter that Deacon's medical career in Man- 
chester had not so far been marked by much success. 
"Truly as to success the last gentleman (Deacon) I 
fancy, and I may appeal to himself, had the best when 
he had a call elsewhere, and when Manchester gets such 
another they will keep him as long as he has nothing 
else to take to and no longer — I wish another such as D. 
may come though we have him but for a season." 
i, p. S60. 
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Deacon's stay in London was exceedingly short. On 
November 27th of this same year Byrom dined with 
Deacon at his house in Stepney, and Deacon then told 
of his resolution to go to Manchester again,' and on the 
succeeding Sunday Byrom with Jos. Clowes took coach 
from Temple Bar (for which they paid 2/6} and again 
dined with Deacon. On this occasion there were present 
a Mr. Salkeld and a brother of Dr. Deacon, who is fre- 
quently mentioned by John Byrom, but of whom nothing 
appears to be known. * From a note in Byrom's Journal 
it would appear that Mrs. Deacon had suffered very 
severely from intermittent ague.' On 7th December the 
four friends, Byrom, Deacon, Clowes and Salkeld dined 
together at the Queen's Head, and on this occasion 
Deacon produced a "letter from Manchester with the 
names of Mr. Copley, Banne, etc., inviting him to 
Manchester where it seems he was resolved to go as soon 



Jos. Clowes, lawyer, relative and intimate friend of 
Byrom, was styled by his friends, for some unknown 
reason, "the Alderman." His eldest son, Richard, was 
Fellow of the Collegiate Church, and his second son, 
John, was the first Rector of St. John's, Deansgate, 
which was founded by Edward, the eldest son of John 
Byrom. 

Mr. Salkeld was probably descended from an old 
family of that name in Northumberland, who were con- 
nected by marriage with the Byroms of Salford. 

It may be surmised from the invitation received by 
Deacon to return to Manchester that he was undoubtedly 
missed by his friends in the Chapter, and that it was not 
merely his skill as a physician that weighed with the 
signatories. The invitation was speedily accepted, and 



1. Bvroiii'*"Ranwiii«," Vol. i,j). 373. 

2. But *M the iHt Uttoi of T. T. I 
"Itj DDcla lui briiaved," etc. 

X Bjrom'a " Bcmkuu," Vol. i, p. 37S. 
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on December 22nd, Byrom writes,' "he called on Mrs. 
Deacon who said the Doctor was to go on Monday down 
to Manchester, that her little child had been very ill, 
that the eldest had broke out most sadly and very ill, 
yet she must follow the Doctor in a week or a fortnight's 
time : she should remember Mile End as long as she 
lived." 

* Writing on January i8th to his wife, Byrom enquires 
as to "how Dr. Deacon's lady got down," so that the 
whole experiment at Stepney lasted but a few months 
and could scarcely be described as a success. 

After his return to Manchester it appears probable 
that Deacon worked his way to a considerable practice. 
He is certainly mentioned in connection with the leading 
physicians of the town. For instance, in the copy of 
Byrom's MSS., which is referred to by Dr. Ward in 
Appendix 5 of his Poems of John Byrom, and which is 
not incorporated in the "Remains" of Canon Parkinson, 
Byrom records that at the last illness of his wife's mother 
in 1730 he called in first, Dr. Mainwaring, and after- 
wards Dr. Deacon.* These two names are associated 
on other occasions. Phoebe Byrom, the youngest and 
favourite sister of John Byrom, whose name was chosen 
by her brother for the heroine of his famous Pastoral 
"My time, O Ye Muses,"* writes from Bath on 17th 
May, 1731, concerning the health of Mrs. Egerton of 
Tatton Park, "it seems Drs. Deacon and Mainwaring 
sent her here." * 

Dr. Mainwaring was not only of considerable repute 
as a physician, but was also very highly connected by 
marriage, his wife being the younger daughter of Robert 
Malyn, M.D., and Katherine Massey, daughter of 
Richard Massey of Sale Hail. The fact that Deacon 

1. Bvrom'a "lUmaiti*," Vol, i, p. 288. 

2. ISid., Vol. i, p. 290. 

8. "Pooma of Jc^ Byrom," VoL ii, p. 603. 

4. Ibid., Vol i, p. S. 

6. Bjrom's " RemuiM," Tol. i, p. 000. 
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was mentioned as evidently of equal standing with men 
of the position of Peter Malnwaring is sufficient testi- 
mony to the high reputation in which he was held by 
some of the most influential families of the district. A 
note of Byrom under the date of r5th July, 1736 
(already in part referred to), contains a mention not 
only of the Egerton family, of which Phoebe Byrom 
writes, but of another famous Manchester family, the 
I-evers of Alkrington, who were exceedingly good 
friends to Deacon through the troubles of the '45. 
Deacon should have opened the debate at the College 
as mentioned on page 74, " but was not there, being 
gone to Trafford and come from Alkrington, and Master 
Ashton Lever, he told me yesterday, was like to do well, 
being past the height of the smallpox, and young 
Egerton who had been very ill and both of them of the 
confluent kind." Seven days later, "Dr. Lever came to 
the Sessions, I went with him to the Bull's Head, he 
said his children were all like to do well, the younger 
having a favourable smallpox and the eldest has had a 
bad sort, and that Dr. Deacon said they should have 
different names for such different distempers." ' 

Darcy Lever, of Alkrington, LL.D., was knighted in 
December 1736, and was High Sheriff of Lancashire for 
the year 17J. He appointed John Clayton as his 
Chaplain, and with Thomas Deacon as his medical 
attendant there must have been a fine Jacobite flavour 
about the High Sheriff's year of office. Dr. Lever 
married on 3rd May 1725, Dorothy, younger daughter 
of the Rev. W. Assheton, B.D., Rector of Prestwich, 
and last of the Asshetons of Chadderton. Byrom has 
in his Journal for 30th of January, 175, a brief men- 
tion of this marriage, which I must insert here, if only 
from the point of view of local associations. "Rode to 
Kersal to take leave with mother, talked with Parson 

I. BTTOni'i "Bomaiiu," VoL ii, p. 51. 
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Assheton upon the Moor and wished him joy of his 
daughter going to be married." * 

Lady Lever, who was left a widow in 1743, was a 
friend in need to Deacon in the troubles which will be 
related in a following chapter. 

Enough has now been said on this part of our subject. 
It will be plain that Deacon as a medical practitioner 
held a high place in the regard of some of the most 
prominent people in Manchester. The writer of the 
notes to Byrom's "Remains",* who evidently had a 
genuine admiration for Deacon says, "Manchester has 
had good reason to boast of its learned physicians. 
Amongst them no one added to his professional skill 
more various and recondite erudition than Dr. Deacon."' 
We may endorse this opinion as reasonable and sound, 
and so take leave of Thomas Deacon in the character of 
a "non-juring parson who mortifies himself with the 
practice of physic,'* and we must now resume in the 
next chapter our account of Deacon's relations with the 
remainder of the non-juring body. 



Uyroni'B "Benuiiu" Vol. i, p. 82. 

The Ni " 



2. Tn« Nate* to the "Remuna of ^rroni," edited b; CanoD ParkinMD, 
WATS written bj Cuiod Raiaee uid Ur. J. Crosdey. 

3. Ibid., Vol. i, p. 288. 

4. Ibid.. Vol. i, p. 499. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

DeacoD as Non- Juror, 1720-44 : Hts Coasecratioii 
as Buhop. 

We must endeavour to take up the story of the non- 
jurors from the establishment of the definite schism 
within the main body which may be dated from the issue 
of the new comnnunion ofBce of 1718. From that date 
various consecrations of Bishops took place, on both 
sides of the separated body. On November 25th, 1722, 
John Griffin was consecrated by Collier, Brett and 
Campbell, and on April 9th, 1727, Thomas Brett the 
younger was consecrated by Brett, Grifiin and Campbell. 
On the other side Spinckes, Hawes and Gandy conse- 
crated on January 25th, 17^, Hiikiah Bedford and 
Ralph Taylor, the latter of whom was responsible for 
an irregular line of succession of short duration. On 
the 30th March, 1725, at the request of Spinckes and 
Gandy, Henry Doughty was consecrated in Edinburgh 
by four Scotch Bishops, Fullarton, Miller, Irvine, and 
Fairbaim. The new Bishop, together with Spinckes 
and Gandy consecrated John Blackburne on Ascension 
Day, 1725, and on the nth June in the same year Henry 
Hall was consecrated by the same Bishops. 

On March 25th, 1728, Gandy, Doughty and Black- 
burne consecrated Richard RawUnson, to whose MSS. 
is due so much information as to non>juring consecra- 
tions and ordinations. Gandy, Blackburne and Raw- 
Unson consecrated on St. Stephen's Day, 1728, George 
Smith, who became the means of uniting the two lines 
of succession. 

The commonly expressed opinion as to the re-union 
(such as it was) of the non-jurors, which was established 
about the year 1732, is that the Non-Usagers made an 
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entire surrender, and that after this date the communion 
ofiitx of 171S was generally accepted and used. I 
venture to suggest in view of the quotations from the 
Deacon MSS., which will be given in this chapter, that 
this statement will require considerable modification. 

I will begin the discussion of the subject by quoting 
from the Deacon MSS. a letter addressed to "Dr. Deacon 
at Manchester" by Dr. Brett. It is dated October 4th, 
1729, from "Spring Grove," the family home of the 
Bretts in the County of Kent, 

" Dear Brother, 

I received a letter from Mr. G. Smith of Durham 
(the publisher of Bede) with proposals for a re-union 
between us and our old friends, and that Mr. Black- 
burne had agreed to nukke them to us. At the same 
time Mr. Griffin acquainted me that they had made 
him a civil visit and made the like proposals, and let 
him know that they would send them to me. But as 
none of their own side were yet acquainted with them 
but themselves, I was also desired to acquaint nobody 
with the matter except Mr. Wagstaffe till we were 
come to some agreement. And accordingly Mr. 
Griffin and I are come to this agreement with these 
two bishops if they and we can prevail with our 
brethren on both sides to agree with us, which I hope 
we may do. The proposals are shortly these. They 
agree that the Mixture shall be always and openly 
used, but the words 'Militant here on earth' must 
always be said and all the service as in the Book of 
Common Prayer. We are at liberty to understand 
the clause in the Prayer for the Church Militant in 
the same unlimited sense as if the aforesaid words 
were left out, agreeably to other parts of the Common 
Prayer Book, particularly in the Burial Service, where 
'God is besought to accomplish the number of his 
elect, etc.' And that the words 'accept our oblations' 
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are to be understood of the bread and wine placed 
upon the Table by the priest, and that in so doing he 
does not only acknowledge God's sovereignty thereby, 
but also offers the elements for the sacrificial minis- 
tration and intends to perform with them all the subse- 
quent acts . . . And they declare that the Church by 
putting this oblation of bread and wine at the begin- 
ning of her service intends it to have an influence upon 
her whole service and to show that the whole is 
oblatory and sacriBcial, Further the words "grant 
that we receiving etc' may imply a petition for the 
blessing of the Holy Spirit because of the words 'Thy 
Holy Institution.' If these terms are accepted we 
must lay aside our new office. We may be satisfied 
with these terms until better provision is made by 
more unexceptionable authority." 

It will be well for the better understanding of these 
proposals that something should be said as to the three 
bishops named by Brett in this letter. On the one side 
we have Smith and Blackburne, and on the other Griffin 
and Brett himself. The "Mr. Wagstaffe" mentioned 
was the son of Thomas Wagstaffe consecrated in 1693 
(see page 4.) He was never made a bishop by the 
non-jurors but was a most accomplished classical scholar 
and took a leading part in the controversy of 17:6-20 on 
the side ot the Usagers. In 1738 he left England and 
became Anglican Chaplain to the titular James III., and 
afterwards to Charles III. It may be surmised that his 
duty in that extraordinary position would not be onerous, 
but Wagstaffe certainly made good use of his time. The 
library at Sion College possesses a MS. copy of "an 
aa:urate collation of several particular texts in the 
principal Greek MSS. in the Vatican and Barberini 
libraries at Rome made by Thomas Wagstaffe." This 
copy was presented to Sion College by John Berriman, 
in whose preface are some remarks which are worth 
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transcribing. "In the year 1738 I obtained from the 
very learned Thomas Wagstaffe at Rome a more exact 
and particular account of the Greek MSS. of St. Paul's 
Epistles in the Vatican Library and that of Cardinal 
Barberini than had ever before been communicated to 
the world. Mr. Wagstaffe had for some time free access 
to the Vatican and the liberty of collating MSS. in the 
absence of the Assemani, the librarian." Wagstaffe 
died in Rome in 1770, and it was commonly said that 
but for his faith he would have been canonised. He 
was, on his ordination in 17^ appointed keeper of 
the Church records of the non-jurors, and may in this 
way have been regarded as a suitable intermediary 
between the opposing bishops, of whom a brief account 
is here given, 

John Griffin of Merton College, Oxford (1696), refused 
the oaths in 1715, was consecrated in 1722 (see page 89), 
and went in r728 to take charge, as bishop, of a non- 
juring community in Newcastle-upon-Tyne. This 
would account for his connection with George Smith, 
who was a native of Durham and a nephew of Hilkiah 
Bedford. He belonged to a family of some eminence. 
His'father was Prebendary of Durham, and commenced 
an edition of "Bede's Ecclesiastical History," which was 
completed by his son, George Smith, and was for many 
years the standard work on that subject,' 

John Blackburne was the most unyielding of the non- 
usagers, and is commonly believed to have refused to 
join in the agreement which was shortly afterwards 
made. 

It is evident from the proposals contained in this letter 
(which were practically endorsed by Brett) that Brett was 
prepared to retrace his steps, to a considerable extent, 

1. Bw Chu. Plummer't ** VeneTkble Bede" (Oxford, 189e), Author'i 

Sraface, p. SO : " It waa completed aa a labour of love by bii aoti, 
«o. Smith, who at the time of hi* father*! death (1716) ma only 
32 jean old. So good, however, U Srnitii's text that ai 
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and that he was becoming uneasy as to the ecclesiastical 
position of the non-jurors. It is not possible to imagine 
that either Campbell or Deacon would have spoken of a 
" more unexceptionable authority." 

The proposals made by Bishop Smith were really 
exactly opposite to those offered by Collier and Brett in 
1716. What they desired was that the Usages must be 
accepted but their opponents need not believe in them 
as matters of necessity. What the non-usagers now 
proposed was, that all the usages, with the important 
exception of the mixed chalice should be given up, but 
on the other hand the doctrines of which the usages 
were the outward expression were freely acknowledged. 
A basis of agreement was now quite possible provided 
that any real desire for unity was in existence. It may, 
however, be doubted whether Brett entertained any hope 
of influencing Thomas Deacon in this direction. The 
reply of Deacon to Brett is not preserved, but if the 
reader has perceived the drift of Deacon's opinions as 
an "essentialist" he will not be surprised to find that 
Deacon refused to be any party to these negotiations. 
A second letter from Brett dated 8th November, 1729, is 
preserved. "I am sorry to find by your letter that not- 
withstanding you express a desire for peace and union 
yet your arguments tend to make a greater breach 
between us and our old friends than ever has been." 

I suspect that Deacon, with his usual incisive judg- 
ment, perceived that the real point at issue was whether 
re-union with the English Church was desirable or not. 
If it were desirable then it would probably be good 
policy to have as little divergence as possible from the 
Book of Common Prayer. But Deacon certainly rejected 
this view : re-union with the Church was to him not only 
undesirable but impossible. From certain <^scure pas- 
sages to be found in Brett's second letter it would appear 
that Deacon argued strcngly against certain Articles and 
Canons. To this Breu replied it would be time enough 
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to discuss these matters when subscription to Articles 
or Canons was actually required. Another point about 
which discussion had taken place was concerned with the 
later opinions of Jeremy Collier. Brett makes the 
interesting statement that Mr. Collier "yielded to the 
use of the words 'militant here on earth' because they 
were not exclusive in their meaning." Brett concludes 
this letter by stating his personal position. "I can't say 
that I do not think our own oflSce much better than this, 
however I think we may content ourselves with this 
rather than continue divided from our brethren." 

There is appended on the next page of the MS. 
without any heading, note or comment the following 
statement. "When compared with Catholic peace and 
union all the question is whether we should be divided 
from our old friends or from the Primitive Church. For 
if I could once be satisfied that the latter would have 
communicated by such a Liturgy as the former propose, 
I would not say one word upon the point of worship." 
There speaks Deacon, and this brief record is doubtless 
intended as a summary of his reply to Brett. 

That a settlement was made between Brett on the one 
side and Smith on the other is certain. It is equally 
certain that Campbell and Deacon were not included in 
this settlement. Canon Overton blames Campbell for 
originating what was practically yet another schism, and 
says that this was the more inexcusable "because the 
usagers had practically won all along the Hne." I am 
very far from desiring to dissent from Overton's censure 
of Campbell, but in view of the proposals which were 
approved by Brett it is impossible to accept this state- 
ment as correct. It is true that by 1733 all the non- 
juring bishops with the exception of Campbell and those 
whom he consecrated in that year, and of Blackburne 
who, apparently, refused the mixed cup altogether, were 
in communion with each other, but if, as is probably the 
case, the re-union was attained on the lines which have 
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been indicated, it is a misuse of language to describe 
the settlement as "a complete triumph for the usagers." 
I believe that this was the basis of the settlement, and 
further there is not wanting evidence that from this time 
the Communion OfBce of 1718, which was the outward 
and visible sign of the beliefs of the usagers, was laid 
aside. 

A letter which appeared in the Britisk Maganne, 
Volume 17, page 537, under the signature of 'W at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, throws considerable light 
upon this subject. Reference is made to a tract written 
in 1732 by Roger Laurence entitled 'the indispensable 
obligation of ministering expressly and manifestly the 
great Necessaries of Public Worship, with a detection 
of the false reasonings of Dr. Brett's letter.' Laurence 
gives in this tract a copy of an 'Instrument of Union,' 
the terms of which are almost identical with those con- 
tained in Brett's letter to Deacon. This was signed on 
the first part by the following : — 

H. C, i.e., Henry Gandy. 
R. R., i.e., Richard Rawlinson. 
proct. G. S., i.e., George Smith. 
April 17th, 1732. 

There is appended the following declaration signed 
by the two Bretts, father and son, "We being satisfied 
with the promises and declarations made by Mr. H. G., 
Dr. R, R., and Mr. G. S., do return to full communion 
with them and promise to lay aside the ofHce we now 
use from and after Sept. i, 1732. 

T. B., LL.D. 
T. B., A.M.' 
May 26th, 
1732. 
Laurence strongly denounces this compact. " The 
instrument falsely called an Instrument of Union has 
proved an Instrument of division. It has divided us 
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more than we were divided before." The anonymous 
writer in the British Magaxine states that Brett replied 
to this tract in 1733. I can find no trace of the reply, 
but it may be pointed out that in the MS. catalogue of 
the Rev. John Clayton is to be found the title of a book 
by Brett, "The necessaries of christian worship pro- 
vided for in the liturgy of the Church of England, 
'733-" This is evidently the reply to Laurence. 

Further evidence may be found in the practice of the 
later Non-jurors in London. In 1731 the two Bretts, 
father and son, joined with Smith in consecrating Maw- 
man, and in 1741, Brett, Smith and Mawman consecrated 
Robert Gordon, the last bishop of the regular succession. 
Now we happen 10 know how Bishop Gordon conducted 
public worship from the description given by Bishop 
Forbes under the date of October 1764.' He tells us that 
"Gordon omitted the words 'militant, etc., 'and made this 
great addition, 'all sick and distressed persons, particu- 
larly such as may be suffering in the cause of Truth, and 
Righteousness, etc.,' and added "exiles' to 'prisoners 
and captives' and made a long pause after these words, 
'departed this life in Thy Faith and Fear,' during which 
he and his people with hands and eyes lifted up into 
heaven were commemoratingsuchof the faithful departed 
as they should judge most proper at the time : and in 
the Prayer of Consecration he also made a long pause 
after these words, 'Hear us O merciful Father, we most 
humbly beseech Thee,' in order to introduce mentally 
the Invocation of the Holy SfHrit ot God upon the 
elements of bread and wine. Immediately after the 
Prayer of Consecration he used the Oblatory Prayer." 

If it be urged that at the late period of 1764 alterations 
may have taken place which were not sanctioned in 1741, 
it may be replied that we have evidence from correspon- 
dence between Deacon and his Clergy in 1750 (see page 
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138) that Gordon's use in that year was identical with 
what has been described by Bishop Forbes. I conclude 
then that so far from the settlement of 1733 being a 
triumph for the usagers, it was really a compromise by 
means of which the opposing side gained much, par- 
ticularly in the disuse of the liturgy of 1718 and the 
return to the English liturgy, with the few alterations 
in Bishop Forbes' account which has been given above. 

Archibald Campbell refysed all part in these proceed- 
ings and now took the irregular and uncanonical step of 
consecrating solely by himself two bishops to perpetuate 
what was now henceforth a separate wing of the non- 
juring movement. The entry in the Rawlinson MSS. 
is brief, "Roger Laurence, M.A. consecrated by Mr. 
Arch. Campbell. Thomas Deacon consecrated by the 
same person at the same time." * 

Mr. A. P. Perceval in his "Doctrine of the Apostolical 
Succession " (second edition, appendix), states that 
Laurence was consecrated first and then joined Campbell 
in consecrating Deacon. The story does not of itself 
sound very probable, is at variance with the statement in 
the Rawlinson MSS., and appears to be contradicted 
by the letters of 1750 quoted on page 140, in which it 
appears to be taken for granted that Deacon was conse- 
crated by a single bishop. I should doubt whether Mr. 
Perceval's authority is much to be trusted on these 
matters. He makes in the same appendix the amazing 
statement that Cartwright was consecrated by Deacon in 
1780, that is, more than a quarter of a century after 
Deacon's death, and this mistake was repeated by 
several writers in "Notes and Queries." 

Roger Laurence (b. 1670) is chiefly famous for his 
views on the invalidity of lay baptism, on which subject 
he published a treatise in 1708, which was followed by a 
violent controversy, in the course of which Laurence 
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received some assistance from Htckes and Brett. He 
was by this means won over to the non-juring cause and 
was ordained Deacon and Priest by Bishop Hickes in 
December, 1714, and appears to have become minister 
of an Oratory on College Hill, which is frequently 
described by Rawlinson as Mr, Laurence's Chapel. 
Laurence's views on lay baptism would strongly com- 
mend him to Archibald Campbell, and there is no 
reason to doubt that he was of one mind with Campbell 
and Deacon as to what they considered essentials. He 
did not long survive his consecration, dying in 1736. 

The question may be asked whether John Byrom knew 
anything at the time of Deacon's consecration. There 
is no trace of any reference to it in his "Remains," and, 
indeed, singularly few letters of this date between Byrom 
and Deacon are preserved. It may be conjectured that 
the secret would not be long kept between two such 
intimate friends, and it appears certain from various 
pamphlets afterwards published in "Manchester Vindi- 
cated" that Deacon's episcopal character was generally 
known. As previously intimated I have prepared a 
special appendix containing many of these papers, but 
I insert here the following quotation which is probably 
from the pen of Byrom, and was published in the 
"Chester Courant" of February 24th, 17^. " I had 
nothing to do the next day but to make some enquiry 
after the Non-juring bishop and his congregation which 
have made such an eminent figure in history. The title 
of Bishop, and of a bishop as I was told, of pretty near 
the same complexion with the Roman ones, gave me an 
idea of some venerable Personage who never stirred out 
without his equipage and proper habiliments with a 
fosse of inferior clergy to attend him : but this Prelate I 
had an opportunity of seeing entirely unattended. He 
was dressed just like other men are and proved nothing 
more than a physician in the town of great repute for 
his learning and practice." 
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As to Deacon's "Congregation" in Manchester it may 
very well be thought that something should have been 
said previously on this subject. The fact is, however, 
that no information of any importance is available. It 
is not even certain whether Deacon conducted worship 
in his own house in Fennel Street, or in an adjacent 
building, but the strong probability is that the former 
supposition is correct.' There is a note of some interest 
in the "Compleat History of the Rebellion from its first 
rise in 1745 to its total suppression at the glorious battle 
of Culloden in April, 1746," by Mr. James Ray of 
Whitehaven, Volunteer under his Royal Highness the 
Duke of Cumberland. Ray was an antiquarian as well 
as a soldier, and he had also some pretensions to 
journalism. He introduced into his book "The natural 
history and antiquities of the several towns through 
which I passed with His Majesty's army." On page 
J07 he writes, in his notes of Manchester, "there is a 
Jacobite non-juring Chapel : [ don't know of what body 
the congregation consists, they not allowing any to come 
amongst them but such as are of their own sort, who 
(like the more worshipful society of Freemasons) are 
under an oath not to divulge what ts transacted there 
except it be to a just and lawful Jacobite, as he or they 
shall appear upon examination." 

As to the number of Deacon's flock, it cannot at any 
time have been large. During the avalanche of tracts 
and pamphlets, which followed on the various troubles 
of the '45, reference is made, from various points of 
view to the number of Deacon's followers, which is 
variously estimated from 30 to 100. In the passage 
which has been quoted it is added "as to his congrega- 
tion it consisted according to the account I received of 
about a score of persons, the greater part of them 

1. Mr. T. SwindsllB, however, in his " Mancbeiter Msd and Mnncheiter 
Straett," Berica I, p. 61, itstai that Deacon'* Mrvicet were held over » 
■bop in Fam«l Street. 
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women." > An extract from a pamphlet attributed to 
Thomas Perceval of Royton, is as follows: — "His own 
congregation were about 20 before the late hurry and 
now perhaps not above 60 that publicly attend him." ' 
It is likely enough that the executions of the '45 would 
have the customary result of increasing Deacon's popu- 
larity, but it may be taken as certain that the congrega- 
tion to which he ministered for 30 years in Manchester 
as Priest and Bishop never exceeded a few score. It 
should, however, be said that Deacon's powerful per- 
sonality undoubtedly had a strong influence over the few 
who adhered to him, as will be stated in the last chapter 
of this work, and the congregation continued in existence 
until the early years of the nineteenth century. 

As to what is in modem times styled " ritual " I 
presume that the services conducted by Deacon would be 
of a very simple character. The first three centuries 
would not furnish any precedent for elaborate ceremo- 
nial, and so far as can be gathered from the rubrics in 
the "Compleat Devotions" nothing was desired or 
attempted in this direction with the possible exception 
of the frequent use of the Sign of the Cross which is 
described in Deacon's "Comprehensive View" as a 
Sacrament. 

One of Deacon's first acts as bishop was the issue in 
1734 of his "Compleat Collection of Devotions." A 
full account of this remarkable work is given in Appen- 
dix A. It may be assumed that from this date the office 
of 1718 was laid aside and the new and more elaborate 
liturgy substituted in its stead. It may here suffice to 
say that a statement in "Notes and Queries," Series 2, 
No. 76, under date June 13th, 1857, refers to a copy of 
this work which was sold by Sotheby and Wilkinson 
on June 5th and 6th of that year. The book had a title 
of a remarkable character. "The Order of the Divine 
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Offices of the Orthodox British Church containing the 
Holy Liturgy, etc., as authorised by the Bishops of the 
said Church." This is a high-sounding title, but it is 
necessary to point out that the only bishops who were 
in any way responsible for the work were Campbell, 
Deacon and Laurence. 

There is a curious incident in connection with 
E>eacon*5 episcopal career which has not been mentioned 
so far as I am aware in any previous work. We are 
indebted for information on the subject to the Reverend 
Walter Bell, Minister of the Scottish Episcopal Church 
at Linton, near Edinburgh, some 40 years ago. He 
writes on June 4th, i86a, to the Feoffees of the Chetham 
HosfMtal and forwards them a copy of some MSS. which 
were at the time in the library of the Scottish Episcopal 
Church at Edinburgh, and which he thinks might be of 
interest to Manchester people. The copy made by Mr. 
Bell includes a "letter from the Rt. Rev. Bishop Deacon 
at Manchester to the Reverend Clergy in London who 
were in communion with and under the government of 
the late Rt. Rev. Archibald Campbell," and also letters 
between "Dr. Deacon and his Presbyters in the year 
1750." It will be more convenient to deal with the 
latter in its own place but the former is here quoted. 
"Since it hath pleased Almighty God to remove out of 
this transitory life our late dear brother, Mr. Archibald 
Campbell, by which means the government of the small 
distressed church under your care is devolved upon my 
Unworthiness, I, taking into consideration the Duty of 
my Office and following the advice of the Holy Martyr 
Saint Ignatius to the Blessed Polycarp, to enquire about 
everyone by name, do desire that you would each of you 
send rae a list of all the several persons who are in your 
Communion and under your Cares, their Names, 
Stations in Life, places of Abode and their children and 
their ages : for, as I am to answer to the Great God for 
all the souls under my inspection, I am determined to 
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know every one in particular. And as the duties between 
a bishop and his clergy and i)eople are relative and 
reciprocal, that I may be assured of the mutual perfor- 
mance of yours, as I do hereby engage myself to a due 
execution of mine, I also desire you, my brethren of the 
clergy, to draw up an instrument, expressing your 
acknowledgement of me for your principle of Unity and 
promising such obedience as js due by the Laws of the 
Catholic Church. This I expect you to sign yourselves 
and to get it signed by all the laity under you : for I 
shall look upon none to be under my care nor exercise 
Episcopal Authority over any but those persons (and 
their children) who shall sign the said Instrument. And 
I think it will be proper for you to keep a copy of the 
same, that it may be signed by new converts, as God 
shall be pleased from time to time to bless and increase 
our Communion with them. I hope you will judge this 
step which I take as proper as it is thought necessary by 
Rev. Sirs, 

Your affectionate Brother, 
July 20th, 1744. tff Thos. Deacon." 

It is evident that Deacon regarded himself as Camp- 
bell's successor and also as the sole remaining bishop 
of what was now styled the "Orthodox British Catholic 
Church." There was another non-juring communion 
with one or more congregations in London under the 
guidance of Robert Gordon, who is referred to on page 
137. It is, however, quite certain from letters which will 
be quoted in Chapter IX. that the "small and distressed 
church" to which Deacon addresses himself in this 
efMstle had no connection whatever with the communion 
of Bishop Gordon. The spectacle of Thomas Deacon 
in Manchester solemnly addressing a handful of people 
in London, and claiming to be in his own person then- 
"principle of unity" may appear pathetic or ridiculous 
according to the prepossessions of the individual reader. 
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We here bring to a close the three chapters in which 
an attempt has been made to represent Thomas Deacon 
during the best years of his life, as an ordinary member 
of the community, as a physician, and as a non-juring 
priest and bishop. It may perhaps be claimed that this 
has been done on a much fuller scale than in any previous 
account of Deacon. It is also hoped that where the facts 
presented are already familiar to students of this period 
(as they are for the most part) a new point of view has 
been adopted, and that information has here and there 
been inserted which may be said to throw new light upon 
what is without doubt a curious and abstruse subject. 

We now proceed in the next chapter to deal with the 
story of the '45, so far as the fortunes of Thomas Deacon 
were involved in that disastrous undertaking. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

Manchester and the '45: Execution of T. T. Deacon: 
The ContForersy of 1746-8: "Manchester Vindicated." 

As this work does not profess to deal with the general 
history of England, we shall take as our starting point 
the entry into Manchester of the Jacobite forces on 28th 
November, 1745. We are fortunate in possessing a 
most delightful account of these stirring events from the 
pen of Elizabeth, eldest daughter and child of John 
Byrom. "Beppy," as she is affectionately named by 
her father in his letters, was at this time in her 24th year, 
and her journal is perhaps not the less interesting as 
being written from a girl's point of view. The journal 
is to be found in the second volume of Byrom's 
"Remains," beginning at page 385. It may be noted 
that no entries made in his journal by John Byrom 
himself during this period are preserved, a fact which 
is not without significance. It is impossible to believe 
that Byrom did not write an account which, for some 
reason or other, he thought it well to destroy. 

On 27th November, Miss Byrom briefly records: — 

"Yesterday the militia was all discharged and sent 
home, but just in time before the Highlanders came — 
well contrived." 

It was so far well contrived that on the succeeding day 
Miss Byrora is able to record her version of the story 
first told by James Ray in his "Rebellion," ' and often 
sinre repeated that "Manchester was taken by a Ser- 
geant, a Drum and a Woman." 

"Thursday 28th : About 3*0 o'clock came into the 
). "ConiplMt Hiftoryaf Uit BabalHon," p. ISO. 
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town two men in Highland dress and a woman behind 
one of them with a drum on her knee, and for all the 
loyal work that our Presbyterians have made, they took 
possession of the town, as one may say, for, immediately 
they were 'light, they beat volunteers for P.C. 'All 
gentlemen that have a mind to serve H. R. H. P. C. 
with a willing mind etc. five guineas advance,' and 
nobody offered to meddle with them. They were joined 
immediately by Mr. J. Bradshaw, Tom Syddall, Mr. 
Tom Deacon, Mr. Fletcher, Tom Chaddock and several 
others have listed." 

Our journalist goes on to say that it is a fine moon- 
light night and tliat her papa and uncle had gone to 
consult with the Borough-Reeve and others, how to keep 
themselves out of any scrape and yet behave civilly. 
"All the Justices fled and Lawyers too except Cousin 
Clowes." 

"Friday 29th : They are beating up for the P : 
eleven o'clock we went up to the Cross to see the rest 
come in : there came small parties of them till about 
three o'clock when the P. and the main body of them 
came, I cannot guess how many." 

There are two items of interest omitted in Miss 
Byrom's record which we may insert here. As the first 
party of the main body of the rebels marched into St. 
Ann's Square on the morning of the 29th November, 
the funeral of Joseph Hoole, the second rector of St. 
Ann's was being conducted in the churchyard. It is 
stated by Dr. Hibbert-Ware' "that some of the Officers 
came to the graveside, uncovered, and behaved with great 
respect and decorum." The other incident is concerned 
with an event which took place in Salford. As Charles 
Edward passed through the streets of the "Royal 
Borough" he was met by the Rev. John Clayton who 
fell on his knees and publicly prayed for the success of 
the undertaking. 
1. " Foiuidatioiu in Uracbeftcr," VoL ii, p. 1(KL 
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Our journalist then describes how "the P. went 
straight up to Mr. Dickenson's where he lodges — all the 
town was illuminated except Mr. Dickenson's, ray papa, 
mamma and sister, my uncle and I walked up and down 
to see it : about four o'clock the King was proclaimed 
etc. We sat up making St. Andrew's crosses until two 
o'clock." 

Witb-regard to the proclamation of James III. in 
Manchester, it will be noticed that Miss Byrom makes no 
reference to the part taken in those proceedings by the 
Constables of the town, Thomas Walley and William 
Fowden. A full account is given in the Kenyon MSS., 
page 478, Nos. 1223 and 1224, in the form of a copy of 
a brief for the defendant in the suit of the King versus 
William Fowden. "As to proclaiming the Pretender, 
the Constables were sent for to the Pretender's lodgings 
under a guard of armed rebels, and thence about three 
o'clock in the afternoon of Friday, November 29th, 
guarded down to the Market Cross where a rebel oERcer 
tendered the proclamation unto Mr. Walley, who abso- 
lutely refused to read it, and it was then tendered to the 
prisoner Mr. Fowden, who gave a like refusal, but upon 
being pressed he told them he could not see without his 
spectacles. Then Mr. Walley being demanded to repeat 
the proclamation after one of the rebel officers said he 
had a hesitation in his speech and could not, upon which 
they obliged Mr, Fowden to repeat after them which he 
did very unwillingly and in great fear." 

John Byrom confirms this statement in the letter to 
Mr. Vigor of Bristol quoted on page nt. — '' At the 
proclamation, the two constables were forced to be there 
and one of them to repeat the words." 

Perhaps the most interesting part of Miss Byrom's 
description is in her account of the events of the suc- 
ceeding day, from which the following quotation is 
talera:— 

"St. Andrew's Day : More crosses making until 
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twelve o'clock : then I dressed me up in my white gown 
and went up to my Aunt Brearcliffe's, and an Officer 
called on us to go to see the Prince, we went to Mr. 
Fletcher's and saw him get a horse-back and a noble 
sight it is, I would not have missed it for a great deal 
of money. His horse had stood an hour in the court 
wiljiout stirring, and as soon as he gat on, he began 
a-dancing and capering as if he was proud of the burden, 
and when he rid out of the court, he was received with 
as much joy and shouting almost as if he had been King 
without any dispute, indeed I think scarce anybody that 
saw him could dispute it." 

It will be noted that the young lady is less cautious 
than her father in her expression of Jacobite sympathies. 
After describing a long period of waiting at Mr. 
Fletcher's she proceeds: "we sat there till Secretary 
Murray came to let us know that the P. was at leisure 
and had done supper, so we were all introduced and had 
the honour to kiss his hand : my papa was fetched 
prisoner to do the same and so was Dr. Deacon : Mr. 
Cattell and Mr. Clayton did it without : the latter said 
Grace for him : then we went out and drank his health 
in the other room etc." On December ist Miss Byrom 
records the departure of the Prince on his southward 
journey "over Cheadle Ford." 

We may now 611 up one or two gaps in this narrative, 
and endeavour to estimate the position which Thomas 
Deacon occupied with regard to all the proceedings. 

The "Manchester Regiment," such as it was, was 
speedily raised and was mustered in the churchyard after 
divine service on St. Andrew's Day, the officiating 
minister being Mr. Shrigley, the Chaplain for that week. 
Charles Edward had nominated, as Commander of the 
Regiment, Colonel Francis Townley, a Roman Catholic 
of ancient family. Townley had more than once visited 
Manchester with a view of exciting sympathy on behalf 
of the Pretender, and of obtaining recruits. He is said 
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to have been very obnoxious to John Byrom on account 
of bis habit of profane swearing, and Dr. Hibbert-Ware 
quotes an impromptu stanza of Byrom addressed to 
Townley on this subject.^ 

O that the muse might call without offence 

The gallant soldier back to his good sense. 

His temp'ral field so cautious not to lose 

So careless quite of his elerneil foes. 

Soldier 1 so tender of thy prince's fame, 

Why so profuse of a superior name ? 

For the King's sake the brunt of battles bear. 

But — for the King of Kings' sake — do not swear I 

As to the officers of the regiment it may suffice for 
our present purpose to quote the list which is given by 
James Ray on page 241 of his "Rebellion." * 

Colonel : Francis Townley of Lancashire. 

Captains: Peter Moss, James Dawson and George 
Fletcher of Lancashire; John Saunderson of Northum- 
berland and Andrew Blood of Yorkshire. 

Lieutenants : Thomas Deacon, Robert E)eacon, John 
Berwick (Beswick), John Holker of Lancashire ; Thomas 
Chadwick' of Staffordshire and Thomas Furnival of 
Cheshire. 

Ensigns : Charles Deacon, Charles Taylor, James 

1. " FonndalioDi in MuichMter," Vol. ii, p. 98. 

3. TIw colonn c«m«d in the MuKhwter Regimont bore on Uu one 
aide the words, " Libert; uid Property," uid on the other, "Church end 
Country." 

3. laterecting informktioa renrding thi* officer ia to be found in the 
"Jecobite Papers," printed for the 8p«ldii)g Club, Vol. ii. Chedwick is 

Xrted " to hsve contributed greatly to the smneetneut of the Jscobite 
m. A cultured mosidui, be coiud pUy on Mventl imtnunenU, and 
was a boon companion ai well as a man of most daring reeolution. 
During hi* confinement he always took the lead in trying to smuae and 
eh«sr Bis compsnioni." (Introoaction, p. Sfi.) 

Also on 0, 441 of the same work : " In the Churchee at Derby and 
Lancaster toe defendant played several tones upon the cmaa. Amongst 
otben that eommonly cslled ' The 29tb of May,' or ' The King shall 
eoioy his own Wain,' which made him much esteemed by t^ chief 
omcers of the rebeb." 
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Wilding, John Betts and William Bradshaw, of Lanca* 
shire 1 John Hunter of Northumberland and Samuel 
Maddox, of Cheshire. 

Adjutant: Thomas Syddall, of Lancashire. 

Captain James Dawson was the hero of Shenstone's 
Poem, and was a near relative of John Byrom. He was 
the son of William Dawson, apothecary of Manchester, 
and Elizabeth, his wife, who was daughter of Richard 
Allen of Redivales in Bury. John Byrom's mother and 
Richard Allen were sister and brother, being children of 
Captain John Allen. 

John Beswick was also connected with the Byroms. 
William Byrom of Manchester, great uncle of John 
Byrom, married in 1640 Rebecca, daughter of John 
Beswick of Failsworth, and sister of the Rev, Charles 
Beswick, rector of Radcliffe, whose name is still in- 
scribed on the ancient tower of St. Mary's Church in 
that town. 

The officers with whom we are specially concerned 
are the three sons of Thomas Deacon. Thomas Theo- 
dorus, the eldest of the three, was at this time 23 years 
of age, and was being trained for the medical profession. 
Robert Renatus, the second son, often referred to by 
John Byrom as "Bobby," was probably not robust, as 
mention is made of his illness by Byrom on several 
occasions. Charles Clement, the youngest of the 
unfortunate brothers, was at this time not 17 years of 
age, and is described by Byrom in his Latin Poem 
addressed to Lord Harrington (see page 123) as Puer el 
sckolaris, inscius rerum. This latter appellation might 
well be given to all who joined the Manchester Regiment 
at a time when the fortunes of Charles Edward were 
already hopeless. 

Thomas Syddall, Adjutant, the sharer of the horrid 
fate of Thos. Theodorus Deacon, son of Thomas 
Syddall executed in the '15, was a devoted friend to the 
Deacons. On the journey of Mrs. Deacon to London, 
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described on page 78, Syddall acted as escort to the 
mother and the three lads who were now his companions 
in this disastrous expedition.* ' 

It is time to enquire as to Thomas Deacon's personal 
attitude to all the events which have been briefly 
sketched. The testimony on this subject is very con- 
flicting. John Byrom's account is given in a shorthand 
letter to Mr. Vigor, who was styled "Warden of Bristol'* 
as E>eacon was "Warden of Manchester," the title of 
course having reference to the Shorthand Association. 
The letter is dated ist of March, 17JJ, and is of con- 
siderable length. After describing the arrival of the 
Prince or Pretender in Manchester Byrom proceeds': 
"There were about 30 of our neighbours that listed under 
him, among whom three sons of poor Dr. Deacon, who 
engaged without their father's consent as I am told and 
two of them without his knowledge : his own opinion 
he never made secret of but has done nothing in his own 
person that his enemies can lay hold of him for, though 
they are much disposed to do it." 

It may perhaps be contended^ not without reason, that 
this account of Byrom is the more likely to be correct 
and impartial as being written in shorthand to an 
intimate friend, but it is necessary to state that an 
entirely different version of the events is given in an 
article in the Supplement to the Gentleman's Magazine 
for the year 1746, written under the date of 19th Decem- 
ber, by PhilopatricB, who was undoubtedly Josiah Owen, 
Presbyterian Minister of Blackwater Street Chapel, 
Rochdale. This passage is quoted in full in Appendix 
B, page 193. 

Josiah Owen was strongly opposed to Deacon and 
Byrom both on religious and political grounds. We 

1. BjrroRi'* " lUmaint," Vol. iL p. 2S0. 

2. Syddall was dsKribcd by HVddos in hit evidencs tt the toi*l u 
hkving bMD "tbt biuiett of Bnybodv at Mancheator in «iiii*titig man 
and MarehinK.'' "Jttcobita Papen," Vol. ii, p. 443. 

- "- - ' ""--=- " VcJ. ii. p. 412. 
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shall shortly attempt an account of the controversy in 
which Byrom and Owen were the chief combatants, 
although the real cause of the dispute was to be found 
in the supposed political aims of Thomas Deacon. It 
is not too much to say that Owen was an example of 
all that a controversialist ought not to be. Personal 
attacks of a somewhat vulgar nature, together with 
charges against his opponents unsupported by any 
evidence whatever, are to be found on almost every page 
of Owen's pamphlets. Thomas Deacon's position was 
certainly open to attack both from the civil and ecclesias* 
tical point of view, and it was also not by any means 
difficult for an opponent to make holes in the armour of 
John Byrom, but Owen was not the man for this task. 
I presume that the vast majority of people would now 
agree that Owen had the better case, but he was a much 
inferior man to Byrom and Deacon, both in intellectual 
power and in controversial methods. 

If reference is made to the passage indicated it will 
be seen that Owen charges Deacon with having had a 
"dispensation" to excuse him from personal participa- 
tion in the Rebellion. The charge was vague and 
indefinite and Deacon had not much difficulty in repel- 
ling it in his "Vindication," published in the Chester 
Courant, 26th April, 1748 (see page 197). 

Owen also made another serious charge against 
Deacon in his pamphlet " Dr. Deacon Try'd by his own 
Tribunal" (see page 200), to the effect that his second 
son Robert was disinclined to join the Rebellion and 
only did so through fear of his father. It may be noted 
that Thomas Theodoras Deacon in his dying speech 
referred to simitar rumours in connection with himself 
and absolutely denied them.' 

Now if we put, side by side, these widely differing 

accounts given by Byrom and Owen, we shall find that 

while the probabilities are all on the side of Byrom's 

1. BMaboUteletter of T.T.Dbmmh to hu father, quoted on p-llB. 
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story being the most credible, it is scarcely possible to 
accept all his statements without some modification. It 
is impossible, for instance, to believe that any of the 
three lads engaged in the affair without their father's 
knowledge and consent. On the other hand, Owen's 
story as to Robert Deacon being compelled to enlist 
may be dismissed as mere rhetoric, and the same may 
be said about his charge of the obtaining of a 
" dispensation." 

Thomas Deacon then, it may be said, took no active 
or personal part in the Rebellion, but he was called 
upon to suffer to a bitter degree as the remainder of 
this story will show. 

On Monday, 2nd December, Miss Byrom records the 
excitement created by news of the King's troops. 
"They gathered a mob together and by degrees they 
got a little frightful and went up and down town 
threatening to pull down the houses of them that are 
gone with them : papa went amongst them and several 
gentlemen, but they have broke Dr. Deacon's lamp and 
windows."* The good town of Manchester must have 
been a rough place at this period for on the 9th the 
Highlanders, now on their retreat from Derby, were in 
the town again. They left on the loth, and Miss Byrom 
records an incident which occurred on their departure 
in the streets of Salford, which might have led to serious 
consequences. A shot was fired at the last of the 
Highlanders out of a garret window, and for a time it 
seemed probable that the town might be fired.' Deacon 
and probably Clayton also, found it advisable to be out 
of town after the arrival of the King's forces. Miss 
Byrom has two records which give us some information 
on this matter. December 33rd, "My Lady Lever has 
seized of Dr. Deacon's goods : he has been out of town 

1. BjToni'i "IIwimIiii" VoL ii, p. >N. 
a. Ibid.. ToL ii, p. «M. 
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since before the King's forces came in^ there are four 
children at Mrs. Coats' and four at Lady Lever's." * 

January ist, 175, "The Marquis of Grenville's 
Regiment came in to-day : some of them were so rude 
at Dr. Deacon's that he went out of town again."' On 
January 3rd, Miss Byrom gives an account of a riot 
which took place in consequence of the "Presbyterians" 
(this is the young lady's expression) carrying up and 
down effigies of the Pretender and breaking windows 
generally. On the day following many complaints were 
made to the Magistrates: among others, "Lady Lever 
went, because Dr. Deacon's house was hers, but they 
were very rude to her and told her Dr. Deacon was a 
Jesuit and must not live in town, if she would meddle 
with nobody, nobody would meddle with her, she must 
sell him up, give him warning for be must not live in 
town." * It is tolerably easy from a perusal of these 
entries in Miss Byrom's Journal to picture the course of 
events. Lady Lever was evidently the owner of 
Deacon's house in Fennel Street; the "seizing of his 
goods" was a friendly act as is evidenced by the fact 
that four of E)eacbn's children were taken to Lady 
Lever's house. For some weeks it must have been a 
dangerous matter for Deacon to be seen in town, but 
the excitement soon passed away, and he was able to 
spend the remainder of his years, if not in peace and 
happiness, at least in freedom from bodily attacks. 

It is now time that the fate of the " Manchester 
Regiment" should be related. On the main body of 
Charles Edward's Army reaching Carlisle, Colonel 
Francis Townley * was left in that city, with the 

1. Bjram** "Bemaiiu," Vol. ii, p. 404. 

2. Ibid., Vol. ii. p. *«. 
8. Ibid., Vol. ii, p. 407. 

4. " Then cu b« no donbt that bad he (TowhIaj) been OovBrnor, tlM 
jiact would tuve held out to tha vary iMt, for when acquaintsd with 
the teriDi of capituUtion ha flew into a great pudon with Colonel 
Hamilton, declaring thai, it waa better to die with the iword than 
to fall into the haadi of the damned HanoTeriaaa." (Introdnction, 
p. 28, " JaccAiU Paper*," Vol. ii. 
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remainder of bis regiment, under the direction ot 
Hamilton, the Governor of the place. The surrender 
to the Duke of Cumberland was made on 30th December, 
1745, and then was commenced the march of the 
prisoners to London, which ended in the executions on 
Kennington Common on 30th July, 1746. Robert 
Deacon was ill at the surrender of Carlisle and was 
conveyed southward so far as Kendal, where he died. 
He may be said to be " FeliJ opportunitat€ mortis" 
for the fate, towards which bis brothers Thomas Theo- 
dorus and Charles Clement were hastening, was awful 
in the one case and calamitous in the other. I shall 
pass by the proceedings in London in connection with 
the trial of the prisoners, ' but will quote a few passages 
from the dying speeches of some of those with whom 
this memoir has special concern. 

A small pamphlet was published in Edinburgh in the 
year 1750, entitled, "True copies of the dying declara- 
tions of Lord Balmerino and others"* (including 
Syddall, Beswick, and Deacon). Before proceeding to 
consider some of these speeches, it should perhaps be 
said that Charles Clement Deacon on account of his 

1. The following ii a copy of tfae iodictinaDt made before the Special 
CanuniMion appointed for the trial of the prieonen which eat at 
St. Hargant'i Hall, Soathwark, od the 31rd Jane, 1746. I qnot« it 
fron p. 28 of Vol iL of the "J«ooUt« Pftpen": — "Not havinc 
the fear of Q«(l in their heart*, not having any renrd for the daty of 
their allegiance, but being moved and aadnced by the instigation of the 
denl, as false tiaitors md rebels against oar present BoTereign Lord, 
the King, their SaprttM, true natnnlf lawful and nndoabted £>TerB^ 
Lord, entirely withdrawing that cordial love, troe and dne obedieitce, 
Sdelity and allegiance which every snbject of right oogbt to baar 
towards oar said present Soveiei^ Lord the King; also derising (sod 
a* mncb as in thwa lay) most wickedly and traitonmsly intending to 
chsnge and subvert the rule and government of this Kingdom — and also 
to put and bring onr said preseol Bovereign Lord, theKing, to death 
sod to deatnictioo, and to raise and exalt the person pretended to be 
the Prince of Wales (dnrins the life of the late King James II. of 
England) to the Crown and Hoyal State and dignity of King, and to the 
imparial rule end goverament of this Kingdom." 

3. What appsMB to be a complete copy ot this pamphlet is to be 
fonnd in the British Hnseom. An abueviated copy is also in the 
Haochsater Reference Libtaiy, from which is amitted, among other 
things, the remarkable postcript to T. T. Deacon's speech. 
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extreme youth was left in gaol for further consideration 
of his sentence. He parted from his elder brother on 
the morning of 30th July when the latter was taken for 
execution to Kennington Common.* The speech of 
T. T. I>eacon is a long and very uncompromising com- 
position. 

" The deluded and infatuated vulgar will no doubt 
brand my death with all the infamy that ignorance 
and prejudice can suggest: but the linking few who 
have not forsaken their duty to God and their King will, 
I am persuaded, look upon it as being little inferior to 
Martyrdom itself. I am just going to fall a sacrifice 
to the resentment and revenge of the Elector of Hanover 
and all those who have espoused the cause of a German 
usurper and withdrawn their allegiance from their only 
rightful, lawful, and native Sovereign King James IH. 
I profess I die a member, not of the Church of Rome, 
nor yet of England, but of a pure Episcopal Church 
which has reformed all the errors, corruptions, and 
defects, that have been introduced into the modern 
Churches of Christendom : a Church which is in perfect 
communion with the ancient and universal Church of 
Christ by adhering uniformly to Antiquity, Universality, 
and Consent : that glorious princi^e which if once 
strictly and impartially pursued, would, and which alone 
can, remove all the distractions and unite all the divided 
branches of the Christian Church. This truly Catholic 
principle is agreed to by all Churches, Eastern and 
Western, Popish and Protestant, and yet unhappily is 
practised by none but the Church in whose Holy 
Communion I have the happiness to die. May God of 
His great mercy daily increase the members thereof, and 
if any would enquire into its primitive constitutions I 
would refer them to our Common Prayer Book, which 
is entitled, "A Compleat Collection of Devotions, both 

t. It it lUtod on p. 17 of Um IntndDctiiMi to Ui« " Jmcofaito Papen " 
that " Clurln wM oaaipollM] to witasH bis brotlwr't •zccntioa," bat 1^ 
point doM not aiqwar to be Mtibliabad with cartkinty. 
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publick and private: taken from the Apostolical Con- 
stitutions, the ancient liturgies and the Common Prayer 
Book of the Church of England : printed at London in 
the year 1734." I solemnly afErm that malicious report 
to be false and groundless which bath been spread 
merely with a design to involve my relations in incon- 
veniences, 'that I engaged in this affair through their 
persuasion, instigation, or even compulsion.' On the 
contrary, I was always determined to take the first 
opportunity of performing my indispensable duty to my 
Prince, which accordingly I did, without consulting or 
being advised to it by any friend on earth. 

Lord lay not this sin to their charge I 
Lord have mercy on me I 
Christ have mercy on me I 

Lord Jesus receive my spirit t " * 

P.S. — "As the world may very {Hvbably expect I 
should give some particular account of the Prince under 
whom I had the happiness to serve in the field, and in 
whose Father's cause I have the honour to die, I must 
beg leave to assure you that it is a task too difficult for 
a Demosthenes or a Cicero to perform with justice. I 
shall only say that 1 have lived long enough and to good 
purpose since I have done my duty under the banner of 
a young Prince who richly deserves what he is contend- 
ing for." 

A note at the end of this P.S. states that it was added 
on the morning of the execution. What is to be 
thought of a man who could within a few hours of a 
horrible death compose a flamboyant note of this 
description 1 

Hiomas Syddall's declaration contains exactly the 

1. Tbe TMitoa ol T. T. Deuon's meeh gina h p^wr 4S of tin 
jMoMte^Mn, pan 014, bui ftbfaivT&tlaii, Um nfenoestotlM "Pan 
E^aMptl Cnweh " Wng omitted. 
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same statement, word for word, of his religious position 
as is found in the speech of T. T. Deacon. It is 
certainly probable that this profession of faith was 
drawn up for them by Thomas Deacon himself, but 
there are touches of individuality in Syddall's speech, 
as well as in the one just quoted, which forbid us to 
think that the unfortunate men had no share in the 
composition of their dying speeches. Syddall thanks 
God that he follows the example of his father, denies 
that he was moved by any wicked motives of revenge, 
and states that he had no personal interest in the taking 
of this step, "being easy in his circumstances and blest 
with wife and children." 

Of the others, Andrew Blood professed himself a 
member of the Roman Church : Thomas Chadwick of 
the Church of England, " as it stood before the 
Revolution" : and Fletcher and Beswick simply of the 
Church of England. The speech of "jemmy Dawson" 
is written in a simple and affecting style, and his 
memory has been preserved by Shenstone's beautiful 
little ballad. 

The execution was conducted in the most barbarous 
manner, so much that the details would be offensive 
to the modern ear, but may be inferred from the follow- 
ing quotation. Dawson's sweetheart accompanied him 
to the place of execution. 

" She followed him, prepared to view 
The terrible behests of law : 
And the last scene of Jemmy's woes 
With calm and steadfast eye she saw. 



And ravished was that constant heart 
She did to every heart prefer : 

For tho' it could its King forget, 
'Twas true and loyal still to her. 
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Amid those unrelenting flames, 
She bore this constant heart to see : 

But when 'twas mouldered into dust, 
Yet, yet, she ciy'd, I follow thee. 

The dismal scene was o'er and past, 
The lovers' mournful hearse retiied: 

The maid drew back her languid head, 
And sighing forth his name, expir'd." 

Two interesting letters may be appropriately trans- 
cribed in this jAace from the Kenyon MSS. 

No. 1220. Page 476. 

Thomas Theodorus Deacon to his father, Dr. Deacon, 
at Manchester. 
"1746, July 29th, London. Before you receive this 
I hope to be in Paradise, not that I have the least 
right to expect it from any merit of my own, or the 
goodness of my past life, but merely through the 
intercession of my Saviour and Redeemer, a sincere 
and hearty repentance of all my sins, the variety of 
punishments I have suffered since I saw you, and the 
death which I shall die to-morrow, which I trust in 
God will be some small atonement for my tran^res- 
SEons, and to which t think I am almost confident I 
shall submit with all the resignation and cheerfulness 
that a true pious Christian and a brave loyal soldier 
can wish. I hope you will do my character so much 
justice (and if you think proper make use of this) as 
absolutely to contradict that false and malicious report 
which has been spread only by my enemies, in hopes 
it might be of prejudice to you and your family : 
viz., that I was persuaded and compelled by you to 
engage contrary to my own inclination. I send my 
tenderest love to all the dear children and beg 
Almighty God to bless you and them in this world 
and grant us all a happy meeting in that to come. I 
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shall leave directions with Charles to send them some 
trifle whereby to remember me. Pray excuse my 
naming any particular friends for there is no end, but 
give my hearty service and best wishes to them all in 
general. Mr. Syddall is very well and sends his 
sincere compliments, but does not choose to write. 
He behaves as well as his best friends can wish'. My 
uncle has behaved to me in such a manner as cannot 
be paralleled but by yourself, 1 know I shall have 
your prayers without asking, which I am satisfied will 
be of infinite service." 

No. laaoa. 

Extract of a letter from the Clergyman who attended 
upon Mr. Syddall and Mr. Deacon. 
End of July, 1746, " Their behaviour at Divine 
Worship was always with great reverence, attention, 
and friety ; but had you, sir, been present the last day 
that I attended them, your soul would have been 
ravished with the fervour of their devotions. From 
the time of their condemnation a decent cheerfulness 
constantly appeared in their countenance and behavi- 
our, and I believe it may be truly said that no men 
ever suffered in a righteous cause with greater mag- 
nanimity, and more Christian fortitude, for the 
appearance and near approach of a violent death, 
armed with the utmost terror of pains and torments 
made no impression of dread upon their minds. In 
a word, great is the honour they have done the 
Church, the King, yourself, and themselves, and may 
their example be imitated by all that suffer in the same 
cause. This short and faithful account of our 
martyred friends, I hope sir, will yield great consola- 
tion to yourself and poor Mrs. Syddall. Poor dear 
Mr. Charles bears in a commendable manner his great 
loss and other afflictions, and behaves like a man and 
a good Christian in all his actions." 
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It may be taken for granted that the writer of this 
letter was one of the non-juring clergy who acknow- 
ledged Thomas E>eacon as their bishop, and it is 
possible to identify him with the "Mr. Creake," who 
is said by Lathbury to have assisted the prisoners in the 
preparation of their speeches.* 

It is impossible to acquit the Government of senseless 
and savage brutality in the treatment of the officers of 
the Manchester Regiment. It may be granted that 
severe punishment was due to Francis Townley, who 
was a man of affairs, and had acted with deliberate 
purpose, but to execute and mutilate such ignorant and 
simple men as Syddall, Dawson, and T. T. Deacon was 
little short of murder. The cause which they had 
espoused was irretrievably lost before they joined it, 
and the occasion was eminently one for the exercise of 
a wise and tolerant clemency. 

A few weeks later, on September 22nd, the heads of 
Thomas Theodorus Deacon and Thomas Syddall were 
brought to Manchester and fixed upon the Exchange. 
This public exhibition of barbarian was followed by a 
very violent controversy which will shortly be described, 
but we may now relate the story of Charles Clement, 
the only survivor of the three brothers. John Byrom 
laboured unceasingly on behalf of this unfortunate lad 
who remained in prison for many months. It Is stated 
in a note to Byrom's "Remains,"' that although Byrom 
was not succMsful in obtaining the lad's freedom, "yet 
there can be no doubt the life of the poor boy Charles 
Deacon was rescued from the fangs of a vindictive 
Government through the intercession of his father's 
faithful friend." I doubt whether this statement is 
strictly atxurate. It is mote true to say that the 
Government never intended to execute the lad but was 
determined on his transportation. Byrom was not able 

1. I^thboiT'i " Hilton of Noa-JnroM," p. S89. 
i. fi]t«a's -'Rmotiat,' ToL ii, p. U4. 
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to influence the authorities from this decision, and 
practically acknowledges his failure in a letter to his 
daughter Dorothy, written August 4th, 1748. " I have 
not such good hopes as I had of the young boy being 
set at liberty — he has some enemies or other that have 
represented him in so ill a light, etc."' The following 
extract from a letter of Byrom to his wife, 18th June, 
174S, may be of interest. " On the loth June I had 
been asked to meet Mr. Folkes at Mr. Chas. Stanhope's, 
where 1 found likewise Lord Lonsdale, Duke of 
Montague, and Mr. Stanhope's brother, Lord Harring- 
ton, with whom we passed the dinner and an hour or 
two very agreeably. They asked me a great many 
questions about the Pretender and circumstances when 
he was in Manchester, etc., and I told them what I 
knew and thought without any reserve, and took the 
opportunity of setting some matters in . a truer light 
than I suppose they had heard them [^ced in, and put 
in now and then a word or two in favour of the prisoners, 
especially Charles Deacon." On the following day, 
Byrom was again at dinner with Mr. Stanhope, and on 
this occasion met, in addition to Lord Harrington and 
other great people, the Duke of Richmond whom Byrom 
describes, with that touch of sarcasm which is not often 
wanting in his references to the Whig Government, as 
"one of our present Kings."* The Duke was one of 
the Lord Justices for the administration of the Govern- 
ment during the absence from the country of George IL 
Byrom had written some Latin verses addressed to Lord 
Harrington on behalf of Charles Deacon, and he had 
hoped that the Duke might also have read them, but 
the opportunity was not favourable. On 14th July. 
however, Byrom was at the Duke of Richmond's house 
in London to breakfast. There was an eclipse of the 
sun on that day, and Byrom describes how they "peeped 
through glasses at it." 
1. Byrom'i "Bamuna," Ted. ii, p. 4S6. 2. Ibid., Tol. ii, p. 449. 
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"I spoke to the D, of Richmond about Chas. D., 
but he answered my sayings with the father and son 
not repenting, and that God himself did not pardon 
without repentance, to which I did not care to give 
the reply for fear of exasperating."' 
No further progress was made and on the nth 
January, 1749, Charles E>eacon was conveyed from the 
new gaol, Southwark, to Gravesend, for transportation 
during life. 
A few of the Latin verses may perhaps be quoted : — 
Parce, plaudentis, Vicerex lernes, 

Caroli fratris gratid, poetae, 
Si quid extempio, tibi carmen ausus 
Cudere peccet 



Tres erant, nolim nisi vera fan, 

Tres erant fratres mera quos juventus 
Nuper abrepit, gladiisque cinxit 

Morte luendis. 
Unus in vinchs periit priusquam 

Carcerum posset loculis novorum 
Aeger inferri, febris et quadrigae 

Motubus impar. 
Alter ejusdem socio* reatus 

Teste, damnatur, moritur, caputque 
Nos apud, mori nimium ferendo, 

Flebile prostat. 

Tertius jam turn puer et scholaris, 

Inscius rerum, ferulae pupillus, 

Arma pro pomis capiens, suis se 

Fratribus addit 
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Ille, Magnates, meus est et ille 

Civis, et vestKtm petere indtavit 
Indoles, magni sitis O, meoque 
Parcite civi. 

This last verse is finely rendered in the translation 
which Byrom supplied for his daughter Dorothy.' 

" He is my countryman, my noble Lords, 
And room for hope your genius affords. 
Be truly noble : hear a well meant prayer 
And deign my fellow citizen to spare." 

Byrcffli's deep religious feeling and love for his native 
town should be noted in the concluding stanza. 

" Det Deus cunctae bona quaeque genti : 
Hisce presertim Britones fniantur : 
Detque postremum populo salutem 
Mancuniensi." 

We now return to the consideration of affairs in 
Manchester. The placing of the heads of Deacon and 
Syddall on the Exchange immediately led to a renewal 
of excitement. Thomas Deacon made a public act of 
reverence to the memory of his son by removing his hat 
and bowing to the poor remains of humanity (see 
Appendix B, page 187). This innocent and natural 
action was a cause of a fresh outbreak of political 
feeling. Few could now be found who would not 
applaud Byrom's remarks expressed in his ready rhyme. 

" What wretch can blame thee for respect that's paid 
Parental piety to filial shade? 
If putting off the hat demands a scoff 
What does humanity and brains put off?" 

1. Bjwm'i "BcBuiu," ToL ii, p. 4B5. 
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But charges were immediately raised of the worship 
of "skull gods," etc., and on the 9th of October, a day 
appointed for a Public Thanksgiving, the Military in 
the town evidently considered matters so critical as to 
warrant them despoiling the house occupied by the 
widow of Thomas Syddall, who had neglected to 
illuminate her windows. On this day also a sermon 
was preached by Josiah Owen at Rochdale, entitled, 
"All is well : The defeat of the late Rebellion, etc." 
Owen was not a man to pour oil on troubled waters, as 
the following passage of a comparatively mild character 
will show. "A Rebellion fomented by the professed 
enemies of our liberties, our religion, and our country, 
and headed not by the Son of a Prince, but the Son of 
a Stranger, by the Son of one who, from the best 
historical evidence we can gather, is as far from having 
the blood royal in his veins as Heaven is from Hell, or 
Rome from Infallibility : a rebellion nursed by ignor- 
ance and superstition, that set up barbarity for its 
standard and made dreadful havoc of those birthrights 
it pretended to assert and vindicate : a most horrid and 
unnatural rebellion this indeed I" 

The next stage in the controversy was another sermon, 
" preached in St. Ann's Church, Manchester, and 
November, 1746, being the Sunday after All Saints' 
Day, by Benjn. Nicholls, M.A., Assistant Curate of the 
said Church and Chaplain to the Rt. Hon. The Earl of 
Uxbridge." The sermon was entitled " False claims 
to Martyrdom considered." Speaking of the executed 
officers, Mr. Nicholls said, "They suffered, but for what? 
— not for religion, nor righteousness, but for the wicked 
consequences of a prejudiced attachment to an erroneous 
principle which has long been exploded . . . Sorry we 
may be for the untimely end of our fellow creatures, but 
to honour them with the title of Martyrdom for public 
offences is to disgrace the character and to blaspheme 
our religion." Mr. Nicholls referred, in terms of 
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strong condemnation, to the outward signs of respect 
paid to the heads, and apparently inferred that the souls 
of the rebels were beyond all hope of salvation. This 
sermon was bitterly resented by the Jacobite party in 
Manchester, and appears to have been particularly 
offensive to John Byrom. An article appeared in the 
Chester Courant of nth November, 1746, in which the 
writer commented very strongly on an account of the 
state of affairs in Manchester, which had been given in 
a letter to the Whitehall Evening Post of Octc^r nth 
(see Appendix B, page 189). This was followed by a 
violent outburst from Owen in the Manchester Magasine 
of November 25th, in which he charges Deacon with 
adopting politics into his religion (page 193). Deacon 
made his defence in the Chester Courant of Tuesday, 
December gth (see page 193). It should be noted that, 
although the controversy was principally between 
Byrom and Owen, and Deacon took a very secondary 
part, yet the whole matter in dispute centred round the 
position and principles of Thomas Deacon as a non- 
juring bishop. This is made perfectly clear by the next 
item in the controversy, which was an article by Owen 
in the supplement to the Gentleman's Magagine for the 
year 1746. This was the famous article in which Owen 
makes the main charges against Deacon to which 
reference has frequently been made in these pages (see 
page 193). But Byrom was preparing a much more 
serious attack on the principles of Nicholls' sermon of 
November 3nd, and this appeared in a long poetical 
"Epistle to a Friend" which was published early in 
1747. The verses which appear in the Preface will 
indicate Byrom's main purpose. 

*' Out of the Church, to 5x our English doom. 
There's no salvation, say some Priests of Rome. 
Out of the State, some English Priests, as mad, 
Affirm there's no salvation to be had. 
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The same poor bigotry, on either side, 
Would make Salvation float upon the tide. 
Alike the Smithfield and the Tyburn flame, 
For neither Pope nor Parliament can damn." 

It was in this epistle that Byrom made an attack on 
Owen which was hardly excusable, irritating as Owen's 
methods of controversy undoubtedly were. 

*' Leave to the low>bred O — ns of the age 
Sense to belie and loyalty to rage, 
Wit to make treason of each cry and chat 
And eyes to see false worship in a hat. 
Wisdom and love to construe heart and mien, 
By the new Gospel of a Maga2ine." 

The reference to the "Magazine" is of course to the 
Manchester Magasine published by R. Whitworth, the 
organ of the Whig party. The Tories had perforce to 
take to the Chester Courant. 

It could hardly be expected that Owen would remain 
quiet under accusations of this kind, and accordingly 
there appeared in this same year 1747, or early in the 
succeeding year, a pamphlet entitled "Jacobite and 
Non-juring Principles freely examined in a letter to the 
'Master Tool of the Faction in Manchester.* " The 
"Master Tool" was of course John Byrom,* but Deacon 
also received considerable attention from the hands of 
this doughty controversialist, whose state of mind may 
be gathered from the following passage taken from the 
preface : — 

" I have somewhere read of an order of Hottentots 
where the person installed is plentifully bespattered in a 
very ungenteel and indecent manner : which he re<»ives 

1. The writor of Um utkk on JoaUh Owen in the Diet of Nat. 
Biocraphy, ii in error in •Uting that Daxmi wh deaignkUd tlw 
" HMter Tool " by uwen. 
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with great alacrity, as the more indecency, the more 
honour. In a hght somewhat analogous to this I con- 
sider your treatment of me in a late ' Epistle to a 
Friend.' The more abuse, the more honour, the more 
scurrility you have given vent to, the more distinction 
you have paid me. I dare tell you that our present 
government has enemies and what kind of men they 
are. Be it at Bologne or Avignon or whatever other 
place that your vagrant Idol keeps up the mock state of 
a court, I dare tell you that the Man who visits it to 
procure an absolution for having abjured Popery and 
the Pretender and sworn allegiance to King George and 
yet calls himself a good Protestant and a good subject, 
either affronts other men's understanding or betrays the 
weakness of his own." 

This was a shrewd hit at the incident in Byrom's life 
to which reference has been made on page 58. 

But the most extraordinary portion of Owen's pam- 
phlet is that which is contained in the following passage. 

"You undoubtedly know and 'tis fit that every Briton 
should know that your Manchester friends, well affected 
ones be sure I have been carrying on a secret correspon- 
dence with Rome in order to rivet her chains upon 
British necks and establish the worship of her "Puppet 
Show Gods " in Britain. This has appeared from a 
very extraordinary letter found among the papers of one 
of the Fellows of the Manchester Colleg^iate Church, 
lately deceased ; tho' the particular contents of none but 
this have transpired, many more papers of the like ten- 
dency are acknowledged to have been found on the same 
occasion. The letter had no superscription : and who 
would imagine that so dangerous a correspondence 
should, where there were any private ways of convey- 
ance? But it was dated at Rome October 1746, which 
was some time after the extinction of the late Rebellion, 
and was wrote by your most Holy Father the Pope's 
direction and subscribed O'Brian. It abounded with 
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compliments and expressions of condolence : but the 
purport of the whole was 'that his Holiness was very 
sensible of the sufferings and distresses of the Man- 
chester friends, was well pleased with the zeal and 
services of his partizans amongst the Manchester Clergy, 
but could by no means admit of a schism in the 
Church." " 

The first comment to be made on this extraordinary 
statement is that no confirmation is forthcoming from 
any source. On the other hand Edward Byrom, eldest 
son of John Byrom, writing to his father on 7th May, 
1748, refers as follows to the second edition of Owen's 
book. "There are several new and curious things in it, 
amongst the rest a correspondence carried on betwixt 
the Manchester Clergy and the Pope relating to a letter 
which was found among Mr. Cattell's books. You may 
perhaps remember that all the Clergy at the Old Church 
had every one letters sent to them from the Pope's 
Secretary some time since, though they were forged in 
London." * 

Owen's charge practically amounted to this : Deacon, 
with the Fellows of the Collegiate Church had written 
to the Pope craving to be admitted into the Church of 
Rome : replies had been received by them through the 
Pope's legate, and on the death of Thomas Cattell a 
copy of this paper was found among his books. Dr. 
Hibbert-Ware' was disposed to think that there might 
be some foundation for the charge, but it is to be noted 
that he exjwessly refuses credit to the story from Owen's 
statement alone. He considered that in the "letter to 
the Clergy of Manchester," which is attributed to 
Thomas Perceval of Royton Hall, and in the curious 
"Dialogue between Mr.True-Blewand Mr. Whig-Love" 
(probably by the same author) some additional conRrma- 
lion of the story was to be found. I have carefully read 



1. Byrom' 
S. "Fomu 



''(nmiUtioiw In HuuliMtcr, Vol. ti, pp. t43-lU. 
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these two pamphlets (which are briefly described below) 
but I cannot find the slightest trace of independent 
evidence in favour of Owen's story, Mr. Perceval had 
certainly read Owen's book and had possibly heard some 
gossip on the subject, but there is no sign of anything 
more. All that is required of a historian in these cases 
is to enquire into the validity of the evidence and to 
balance the probabilities. In this particular case the 
statement of Edward Byrom that the letters were forged 
is to be set against Owen's assumption of their validity : 
and while it is improbable that such negotiations were 
ever conducted it is certain that the report once started 
would acquire easy credence and would not lose anything 
in being handed on from mouth to mouth. I give below 
a full copy of the letter as it was found in Cattell's books. 

Dear Revd. Sir, "October 7th, 1746. 

I have the honour and happiness to bee his holiness 
Vice Legate from rome to London. I have reed his 
orders to return his thanks for your and the rest of 
your revd. body's firm atchment and principles in our 
holy cause and tho' wee have not had the Sucksess 
this time wee are in hopes it will soon bee effected, 
hee hath often heard grate commendations of all your 
reverand body and the good principles you have all 
of you instructded your town in, hee recommends your 
continuence in the same and as a reward for your 
faithful Servisses, hee receives your reverend body 
into our holy church, and hee conjures you and the 
rest of your body that you pray no more for the 
Elector of hannover and his family uppon pain of 
incuring our holy Displeiisure, let the consequence 
Bee what it will for you may depend on our protection 
to reward you in this life and in our Lady's kingdom, 
and you may acquaint your towns mens friends that 
his holiness as a reward for their merit will canonize 
and rank them with the first Class of martyrs in 
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heaven and in his Callinder. I have no Sertain acct 
of our Prince beeing got safe back to France, I have 
nothing further at present : but recomend you to our 
holy lady's keeping from 

Yours 

C. O. Brian. 
Had our prince Suckseded his holiness would have 
raisd your Church and reverand body to grate Dig- 
nitys." 

It Is sufficient to say that the absurdities in this docu- 
ment are many and obvious. The impression is desired 
to be conveyed that the letter was written by one whose 
acquaintance with the English language was of a slight 
description. But no foreigner either spelled or com- 
posed after this fashion, and it is not too much to say 
that the letter is, not merely a forgery, but an extremely 
clumsy one. On the only evidence that has been 
produced in this matter it is impossible to dissent from 
the opinion expressed by the writer of the note in 
Byrom's "Remains" ^ that the charge against the clergy 
of Manchester was of a "trumpery" description. 

This writer, by the way, falls into a curious mistake 
concerning a pamphlet (6d.), published about this time 
by Thomas Deacon, and Dr. Hibbert-Ware also seems 
to share in the same misapprehension. It is assumed 
that the pamphlet related to the controversy aroused in 
these charges of Josiah Owen, and that it was a reply on 
Deacon's own behalf against the charge of Popery. I 
believe that the pamphlet had no reference to this par- 
ticular point. It was Deacon's "Apotogetical Epistle," 
published in reference to Dr. Conyers Middleton*s 
"Remarks on Two Pamphlets," etc. A copy of this 
pamphlet is preserved in the Chetham Library, and I 
have briefly alluded to it in my review of I>eacon's 
"Comprehensive View" in Appendix A. 

I. Bytom'* " Bamaiu," Vol. ii, p. 4)8. Note. 
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The remaining stages of this controversy may qow be 
briefly noted. There appeared in reply to Owen's 
"Letter to the Master Tool" a ballad entitled "Sir L — 
bred Owen, the Hottentot knight" ; the reference of 
course being to Owen's remarks about a custom of the 
Hottentots as reported on page 137. It is uncertain 
whether this ballad is to be attributed to Byrom. Some 
writers consider that it is in too coarse a strain, but there 
is much in it which reminds one of Byrom's manner. 

The ballad was said to be set to the tune of the "Abbot 
of Canterbury," and is in effect a versification of Owen's 
book. One verse may suffice : — 

" And now I have told you, Sir, what I dare do 
I'll attack your friend D-c-n by writing to you : 
So then, if you please, you may stand by and look 
And mark how I empty my Commonplace Book. 
Derry down down, hey derry down." 

On this there followed Deacon's second vindication, 
published under his own name in the Chester Courant 
of 26th April, 1748, from which I have quoted freely in 
Appendix B. This led to Owen's last entry into the 
arena with his " Dr. Deacon Try'd by his own 
Tribunal." This pamphlet is writter\ with a con- 
siderable amount of dialectical skill, but is marred by 
Owen's usual faults of furious invective and reckless 
accusation. Mention is made in the preface of Deacon's 
double capacity as "practitioner of physic and caster 
out of devils at Manchester." He is "a saint of pure 
Jesuitical complexion" : the Chester Courant is a "sink 
of corruption," etc. Owen endeavours to show from the 
principles which Deacon himself lays down in his 
Catechism that the vindication of himself is essentially 
false, and that all the charges brought against him are 
substantially proved. 

Two small contributions to the literature of this period 
and subject remain to be noted. A letter addressed to 
the clergy of Manchester, remonstrating with them for 
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their friendship with DeaoHi, appeared in 1748, and is 
attributed to the pen of Thomas Perceval of Royton 
Hall, who, like Owen, was a strong Whig, but writes 
with much more restraint and persuasiveness. He 
remonstrates with the clergy for "countenancing, favour- 
ing, protecting and espousing a man who plainly tells 
you Salvation is not to be expected in your Church, 
who charges your church with heresy, who has inveagled 
numbers of your parishioners, so many that (not able to 
do the business himself) he has ordained a queer dog of 
a barber, a disbanded soldier of the pretender's who 
enlisted as a volunteer under him in the late rebellion, 
and sent for some young fellow from London to help 
him in his 'pseudo-ministry.* " The 'queer dog of a 
barber' was Tom Podmore, of whom a brief account is 
given in a later chapter. 

Finally, there appeared a pamphlet entitled "Man- 
chester Politics, a dialogue between Mr. Trew-Blue and 
Mr. Whig-Love"; the writer (probably Mr. Perceval) 
makes some fine fun of Deacon's Catechism and of the 
conclusions into which his friends of the Chapter would 
be forced, if they continued to follow Deacon's lead. 
The tone of the pamphlet is unexceptionable throughout, 
and, although written from a strongly Whig point of 
view, is a pleasing contrast to the diatribes of Josiah 
Owen. The introduction is very amusing. 

Mr. W. " Sir, pray where do you come from ? 

Mr. T. Manchester. 

Mr. W. What are you ? 

Mr. T. A Tory. 

Mr. W. Pray speak out, be free. 

Mr. T. Sir all I can say is I am a Tory and a 
MANtHESTEB Tory, and if that won't satisfy you I don't 
know what to say to you." 

The whole dialogue is well worth reading : a passage 
relative to the size of Deacon's congregation has already 
been quoted on page 100. 
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I must here conclude the somewhat long drawn out 
but, I hope, coherent account of what has been sometimes 
styled the "Byrom-Owen" Controversy. It was in a 
sense summed up and recorded in a permanent form in a 
small volume entitled "Manchester Vindicated : being a 
compleat collection of the papers lately published in 
defence of that town in the Chester Courant. Tc^ether 
with all those on the other side of the question printed 
in the Mancluster Magaaint or elsewhere, which are 
answered in the said Chester Courant — Chester : printed 
by and for Elizabeth Adams, I749>" 

On aist January, 17J, Robert Thyer, the Librarian 
at Chetham College, writes to John Byrom^ : "The 
Chester Papers are at length published but I cannot 
direct you how to meet with the book in London as I 
don't find that they are sold by any bookseller there. 
The Appendix talked of was thought better to be omitted 
by those whose concern it chiefly was. The reasons 
assigned were, the things being quite dead, the ridicu- 
lousness of the story in itself and the inconvenience that 
might attend the communicating the affair to a gentle- 
man that was not very likely to make a secret of people's 
names." 

I take it that the m^ter referred to by Thyer was the 
story of the "negotiations'* with the Pope. Thyer 
certainly had much to do with the editing of these papers 
and the preface (the language of which is frankly 
partisan) was probably written by him. " It was first 
begun to defend the town of Manchester against the 
many false and calumnious representations of it at that 
time and to correct the impertinency of a petulant news- 
writer whose weekly fardel of politics called the Ma»' 
Chester Magaaine was almost constantly interlarded with 
some saucy reflection or other upon the town or some of 
its inhabitants." The volume contains much interesting 
matter, especially in the earlier papers : many of the 
" ToL ii, p. «S. 
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statements and counter statements which are printed in 
Appendix B are included in its pages. The later pepersi 
however, are largely concerned with abstract questions 
such as the contract between King and people, etc., and 
as a whole the compilation presents the appearance of 
being very long drawn out. It has, however, a certain 
value as containing in a concise and intelligible form an 
account of the controversy in which so many of the 
foremost people of Manchester were interested in the 
years 1746-8. 

It will have been noted that, although this controversy 
largely turned upon the presence in Manchester of 
Thomas Deacon as a non-juring bishop, ytt Deacon 
himself took a very secondary part in the debate. With 
the exception of the two Vindications of himself, in 
which he may be said to have borne a not undignified 
part, there is nothing that can with probability be attri- 
buted to his pen. There were more reasons than one 
for this comparative silence. It was not that Deacon's 
activity of life and work had largely come to an end, for 
in the midst of this hurricane of tracts and pamj^ets 
he produced his last and in some sense his most impor- 
tant work, the "Comprehensive View of Christianity." 
Nevertheless 00 man could lose wife and three sons 
within a twelvemonth without being profoundly affected 
both* in body and mind, and Thomas Deacon although 
little more than 50 years of age was in every sense of 
the expression a broken man. What now remains is 
to tell the story of his last few years of suffering and 
decay. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Deacon's Last Days and Death : an Estimate of 
His Life and Character. 

John Byroh, writing to his wife from London on 
August 37th, 1748, expresses a hope that "Dr. Deacon 
has got rid of his gout and will manage not to have it 
again,"' and on the list January following, Robert 
Thyer in a letter. already quoted on page 134 says that 
"Dr. Deacon is very well and desires his compliments 
to you." This is the last mention of Deacon in Byrom's 
Journal with the exception of a short correspondence 
with William Law concerning the payment of ten 
guineas to relieve the pressing necessities of Deacon and 
his family. 

There is to be related a final incident in Deacon's 
ecclesiastical life which has not previously been pub- 
lished. The information is contained in the copy of 
the MSS. from Edinburgh presented by the Rev. W. 
Bell as mentioned on page 101. Tlie original MS. is 
dated December 22nd, 1750, and is in the form of a letter 
from the Rev. Jas. Linfield, one of Dr. Deacon's Pres- 
byters in London, to the Rev. Mr. David Lyon,^ a deacon 
of St. Andrew's, informing him of the revolt of a Mr. 
and Mrs. Pierce from Dr. Deacon's communion to Mr. 
Gordon's. Mr. Linfield enclosed in his account of this 
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"JoDnal," p. 33, October 7th, 1764 :— "Thii day wc dined at the hoiue 
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of Mr. Lyon, Apotheckry, nnele to the Reverend Mr. David Lyon, of 
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matter cofHes of three letters, (i) From Mr. Pierce to 
the Doctor. (2) The Doctor's answer. (3) Letter from 
Mr. Clark to Mr. Pierce. Mr. Linfield sUtes that Mr. 
Pierce did not await any reply from Dr. Deacon but 
deserted his a>mmunion at once although the Doctor's 
reply was dispatched on the same day as the arrival of 
Mr. Pierce's letter. 

(i) Mr. Pierce to Dr. Deacon. London, May ist, 
1750. 

" I have been considering very deliberately and with 
my t>est attention whether it is lawful and proper to join 
in communion with our old friends and did not know 
till lately in what manner or with what solemnity they 
administered the Eucharistic OfBce, and though I never 
said or thought them guilty of schism, yet I did imagine 
they had not everything necessary to that holy office : 
but upon the examination of this matter and considering 
the authority of the church I cannot help saying that I 
am persuaded it is lawful to join with them in all their 
offices, though I like yours far beyond it . . And as they 
have bishops the validity of whose consecrations is 
indisputable, as there is not one of the other within a 
hundred miles of this place, and as I have always had 
some doubt of the regularity of that absent one, I shall 
not for the future stick to call our old friends my 
brethren or to communicate with them ... In matters 
of faith and practice I think too much caution cannot be 
used to follow the scriptures and early fathers and 
councils, but as to forms or matters of discipline I think 
every national church should have full latitude of power. 
I would rather stand than kneel on a Sunday : I would 
administer the sacrament of the Holy Eucharist to 
infants : I would have some collect or appropriated 
prayers for the departed; but if that church does not 
practise these things in this manner and at the same 
time does not condemn them in any sort, I would not 
break communion upon those occasions nor refuse if I 
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was in another place where they were thus used to join 
with them." 

(2) From Dr. Deacon to Mr. Pierce. Manchester, 
May 4th, 1750. 

"... I would have you consider that our old friends 
profess to be the Church of England and therefore that 
moment you join them you are answerable at the great 
day for all the errors, corruptions and defects which are 
chargeable on the Church of England's constitution as 
laid down in her liturgy, articles, canons, and homilies. 
It is a most surprising thing to me, to see persons of 
sense and piety so particular as to separate from the 
Church of Rome because she has departed from the 
Ancient Catholic Church and to communicate with the 
Church of England which is equally guilty of the same 
charge. For the case in reality stands thus: if the 
former has her Pope's supremacy, the latter has her 
King's, if Rome makes the Eucharistic elements the 
natural body and blood of Christ, England will not allow 
them to be the body and blood in any sense. If the first 
adds articles of faith, the last virtually renounces one. 
I could proceed yet further but you may possibly 
imagine I have said enough . . . But I have done, after 
I have desired you not to take it amiss that it will be 
impossible for you to communicate with our old friends 
and me too." 

(3) The letter of the Rev. Mr. Clark to Mr. Pierce is 
interesting as showing how one of Deacon's orthodox 
and faithful presbyters came to the support of his bishop. 
Mr. Clark refers to the liturgy used in their communion 
as the " Clementine Liturgy," and referring to Mr. 
Pierce's remarks in connection with the English liturgy 
as it was used by their "old friends," says: — "You do 
not offer one single proof of your discovering the fmmi- 
tive and Catholic Usages unless you conceive them to be 
there by the (long exploded) way of meaning and inten- 
tion. How meanings and intentions and even declara- 
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tions can make things to exist when they have no being 1 
have neither logic nor metaphysics to understand." Mr. 
Clark deals also with the question of Deacon's consecra- 
tion by a single bishop. He declares that this objection 
would strike against the validity of English consecra- 
tions, "The first bishops consecrated here were by one 
bishop." " Did not Eusebius of Samosata when in 
exile and military habit consecrate alone and had he not 
then as much power as when he sat in the chair of 
Samosata? " ' 

It will be remembered by way of comment on this 
correspondence that there were in London from the year 
1733 two communions of non-jurors, the one presided 
over by Robert Gordon, the last of the regular line, who 
is of course the Mr. Gordon mentioned by Mr. Linfield : 
the other owning allegiance to Archibald Campbell and 
after his death to Thomas Deacon. It is evident that all 
was not well with Deacon's little communion in London, 
and it is probable that after his decease the few members 
who remained either joined the communion of Robert 
Gordon or dwindled away in process of time. Bishop 
ForbeSi who records his visit to London in 1764, says 
nothing of any communion of non-jurors except that of 
Bishop Gordon, and this merely prolonged its existence 
until Gordon's death in 1779. This letter of Deacon to 
his recalcitrant follower is the last of his recorded writ- 
ings. It is worth noting that it is in essential agreement 
with his first declaration in the speeches of Paul and 
Hall in the year '16. Deacon never was a "Church of 
England man." His ideal was always the creation of 
an Orthodox Catholic Church separate from both Eng- 
land and Rome. It was impossible that he could view 
the English Church from the same standpoint as Brett 
who had been brought up in communion with the 
English Church and had received ordination within it, 
and he had therefore small sympathy with bis " old 
1. For Clark and Unfiald, •«• p. 49. 
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friends'* who claimed to be "the Church of England as 
it stood before the Revolution." This was the stand- 
point of the original non-jurors, but it was anathema to 
Thomas Deacon, and in this short statement we see the 
whole extent of the development of the non-juring 
movement. 

We know little of Deacon's last years, but they were 
certainly marked by financial difficulty and bodily and 
possibly mental incapacity. On the 8th March, 17*;, 
Deacon consecrated as bishop Kenrick Price, of 
whom I have given a short account in the next chapter. 
Beyond this nothing is known except what is to be 
inferred from the following letters. 

Wm. Law to John Byrom, 1752 : no date. 

" I have ten guineas for Dr. Deacon tf you would 
give them him and draw upon me for the same by 
anyone that comes this way from your town, I should 
be glad to pay you in that way or any other manner you 
shall direct." ' 

John Byrom to Wm, Law. Manchester, 1752. 

" Rev. Sir : I have ordered my son to pay ten guineas 
to Mr. Clayton, Chaplain of the old church for the use 
of Dr. — who is not capable of managing for himself 
and has been so long un^le to follow his business that 
a numerous family of children, mostly young ones make 
the friendly benefactions of this nature extremely 
seasonable. He has continued beyond all expectation, 
mine at least." 

Deacon lingered four months after the date of this 
letter. He died on i6th February, 1753, and was buried 
in St. Ann's Churchyard three days later. The entry in 
the register simply states " Dr. Thomas Deacon, buried 
19th February, 1753." 

A curious theory is propounded in Bardsley's "Memo- 
rials of St. Ann's" as to the reasons why Deacon should 

1. Bjrom'a " Bamaini," Tol. ii, p, 1MB. 
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have been buried in the churchyard of that church.' It 
is to the effect that the clergy of the Collegiate Church 
were so conscious of the false position in which they 
found themselves through their complicity with Deaa>n 
that it was ronsidered undesirable that the burial should 
take place in the old churchyard. The clergy of St. 
Ann's, on the other hand, being free from any such 
complicity, could safely allow Deacon to be buried in 
their churchyard. Mr. Bardsley calls this explanation 
"simple." T should say on the other hand that it is 
very far-fetched. Political feeling had largely died 
away : there was no ill-feeling against Deaa>n at the 
time of his death, and (if the inscription on the tomb- 
stone is to be believed) it was only to be expected that 
Thomas Deacon would be laid to rest in the same place 
as his wife, who had passed away nearly eight years 
previously. Bardsley's statements concerning Deacon 
are in many cases very wide of the mark, but we may 
agree with him on one point. "He was laid to rest in 
an alien soil, the hopeful promise of his resurrection 
being uttered by alien lips. No two men in the whole 
town could be more unlike than these, Thomas Deacon 
and Abel Ward, Third Rector of St. Ann's." 

The epitaph on Deacon's tomb is well known, even to 
many whose knowledge on this subject extends no 
further. It was probably composed by Deacon himself. 

+ 

"Here lie the remains (which through mortality are 
at present corrupt) but which shall one day most surely 
be raised again to Immortality and put on Incorruption 
of Thomas Deacon, the greatest of sinners and most 
unworthy of Primitive Bishops, who died the i6th 
February, 1753, in the 56th year of his age. 
3. Bardtley'a " UemoTMli of 8t Ami'i," p. 89. 
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And of Sarah his Wife, who died July 4th, 1745, in 
the 45th year of her age. 

The Lord grant unto the Faithful here underlying 
that they may find mercy of the Lord in that day. — 
and Tim. i, 18." 

iv Tovnp vtKa 

+ 

Mr. Tyerman describes this epitaph as "stilted." It 
may. however, be contended that it rings quite as true to 
Christian sentiment as the laudatory inscriptions which 
are found on the walls of so many of our churches. 

I cannot find that Deacon left any will : there is 
certainly no entry of his name in the Chester Registry. 
It is difficult to imagine that he had anything to leave 
except his books, and these, according to Mr. Axon,' 
we,re sold by auction on March 19th. 

It is not a simple matter to submit an estimate of 
Thomas Deacon's life and character as regarded from 
the historical standpoint, and apart from any prepos- 
sessions of a personal nature. Men of strong character 
strongly attract or repel, and it would doubtless be 
possible for any writer, with partisan ends to serve, to 
make a good case for any view of Deacon's character 
which would confirm the convictions which originally 
moved him to undertake the task. It is, however, both 
possible and desirable to consider the matter from what 
may be described as the purely critical and historical 
point of view, and such an estimate is, within very 
narrow limits, here attempted. The portrait in the 
Reading Room of the Chetham Library,* a reproduction 

1. " AiimJ* of HaachMtw," p. 90. 

Z, Tba iiMcriptioa on the portrut tUtM that it wu prcunted to the 
Libnvy in 18U b7 Him Parkinton who wu, I pramtme, lutar of Canon 
Parkiiuan, Uw wlitor of Byrom'i Jonnal, It ii afanoBt incndible that 
no neord ozut* of tha gift of tha portrait and thai no infonnation ai 
to ita biatoT7 can be obtained in Manchester. It ia pemiianble to 
oonjecUm that it m^ have come ioto the handa of Canoa Parkiiwan 
trcn MtM Atherton, great-grand dangbler of John Bjnm. 
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of which forms the frontispiece of this work, represents 
Deacon in the prime of life, at the age of about 40 years, 
or certainly before the disastrous events of 1745-6 had 
left their marks upon htm. The attire is that of a 
bishop, with pectoral cross: the forehead is high and 
well developed, the face narrow but well filled, the eyes 
piercing, the nose long, the mouth short. Determina- 
tion is shown in the tightly closed lips and the chin, 
but I should describe the characteristic expression of the 
face as genial and benevolent. I suspect that this may 
prove to be the key to the popularity which Deacon 
personally possessed. He was a man who made hosts 
of friends and few enemies, and if my estimate is correct, 
he would probably be a very acceptable member of any 
company. 

It may appear paradoxical to attribute tolerance to 
Thomas Deacon, but I should be disposed to say that 
no really intolerant man could have formed the friend- 
ships which Deacon shared with many men of widely 
differing views. His early association with Dr. Mead, 
in spite of a complete divergence of religious and 
political opinions, may be regarded as a prelude to the 
many friendships formed in later life in Manchester 
with clergy and laity alike. The relations existing 
between Deacon and the Manchester Cleigy are not by 
any means easy to understand. Josiah Owen, following 
the line of all violent and professional controversialists, 
solved the difficulty by imputing treason and treachery 
to all the parties concerned. History is not, however, 
written in this way, and I submit that a truer explana- 
tion is to be found in the supposition that beneath 
Thomas Deacon's unbending 'Orthodoxy' (I used the 
word in the technical sense in which it was employed 
by the party of Campbell and Deacon) there was a 
practical tolerance and a kindly forbearance which would 
go far to account for the fact that "the Doctor was 
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respected by most of the Clergy and by most of the 
laity also." ^ 

It may further be said with confidence that Deacon's 
personal character was of a high order. None of his 
critics in the bitter controversy of 1746^ made the least 
suggestion of personal misconduct or failing. Even the 
charges brought against Deacon by the fiery Owen were 
largely of a rhetorical nature, and there can be no doubt 
that as the father of a large family, as a medical man, 
and as a Christian pastor Deacon's character was beyond 
reproach. 

It is also due to his memory to say that Thomas 
Deacon was in the fullest sense of the word a deeply 
religious man. The popular idea (if indeed the word 
"popular" may be used in connection with one who is 
so little known) of Deacon from the religious standpoint 
is that he was completely immersed in all the ancient 
practices and customs of the early Church to the exclu- 
sion of anything of the nature of what is commonly 
styled "vital religion." I am free to confess that I 
shared this opinion, which was confirmed by a careful 
survey of the part played by Deacon in the ' usages ' 
controversy, and of his earliest works. There is, how- 
ever, a decidedly more spiritual tone to be perceived in 
Deacon's later works, and it is impossible to describe 
Thomas Deacon as a mere formalist or ceremonialist. 
His reverence for primitive tradition, his devotion to the 
so-called Clementine liturgy, and his scheme for the 
re-union of Christendom on the basis of the restoration 
of all the usages of the primitive church, may be 
regarded by many as exploded superstitions and will in 
some measure be criticised by those who are disposed 
to regard him with most favour. But underneath all 
these eccentricities and perversities Thomas Deacon 
possessed a deep sense of religion, and he is not 
unworthy in this respect to be reckoned alongside with 
bis friend John Byrom. 
1. SeaApiMBdizB, p. 190. "ChMtorCoamnl," 11th NovmtiImt, |74«. 
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The question naturally arises as to the relative degree 
of importance to be attached to E>eacon's religious and 
political convictions. It is evident that he had been 
educated in strongly Jacobite surroundings : it is certain 
also that his devotion to the Stuarts was preserved bi 
the end of his life. The opinion commonly held by 
Deacon's adversaries as to the relation existing between 
his religious and political convictions is succinctly stated 
by Dr. Hibbert-Ware as follows^ : — 

" Dr. Deacon in seeking to revive such institutions as 
were referable to the 4th Century naturally enough 
considered that his Church was by no means out of the 
communion of that of Rome, and of this circumstance 
he made a political boast, as he supposed that if he could 
find the means of establishing it within the realm, of 
which he had fanaticism enough to entertain the hope, 
it would immediately remove all the obstacles which had 
arisen in the Kingdom towards re-instating on the 
British Throne a legitimate Popish succession of 
m'onarchs in the person of the representative of the 
House of Stuart." 

Dr. Hibbert-Ware advances this not as his own 
opinion but as a summary of the charges brought 
against Deacon and the Manchester Clergy, but it is 
evident that he is himself disposed to adopt it as a fair 
statement of Deacon's religious and political standpoint. 
In a word it comes to this : Deacon's first object was to 
secure the restoration of the Stuarts ; one great objection 
to the succession of that line was to be found in the fact 
that the religion which they professed was Popish : and 
therefore if a church could be set up which could claim 
communion with Rome on equal terms the greatest 
difficulty would be removed. In other words politics 
was the first thing with Deacon and religion merely took 
the second place. 

I believe that exactly the reverse is true. Deacon's 

I. " FonndBtioni in Uucbester," ToL ii, p. 91. 
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conception of a pure Primitive Church dominated his 
whole horizon : he had no conception of the Roman 
Church as the centre of unity, reconciliation to which 
was the first necessary step to the reunion of Christen- 
dom, and as to his belief in the validity of the claim of 
the Stuarts to the throne of England, careful examina- 
tion of his "Compleat Devotions" and "Comprehensive 
View" will not (Uscover the least trace of any political 
bias. 

I submit then that E)eacon's main aim throughout life 
was the establishment of a True Catholic Church, and 
that the restoration of James III. was a secondary matter. 

The question will then naturally occur as to how far 
Deacon's life is to be considered a failure in respect to 
these primary and secondary aspirations. It is difficult 
indeed to avoid the conclusion that the failure was well 
nigh complete. I suppose it is true to say that no 
human being ever becomes all that he might have been. 
but the contrast between the attainable and what is 
actually attained has seldom been more strongly marked 
than in the case of Thomas Deacon. He might have 
been, had not conscience compelled him to pass his time 
in a little backwater of the stream of life, a famous 
theologian, a distinguished physician, or a great bishop, 
but, when his life drew near to a close in poverty and 
helplessness, the consciousness of failure must have been 
almost overwhelming. The " True British Catholic 
Church" was reduced to a handful of people in London 
and Manchester, and the final collapse of the Stuart 
pretensions had involved the loss of his three eldest sons. 

There are recurring crises in the history of nations 
and movements in which men of high character and 
commanding ability feel themselves compelled to 
separate from the main body of their fellows and to 
betake themselves to the "lonely furrow." It is a 
truism to say that this separation is seldom accomplished 
without serious loss to the body politic or spiritual which 
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is abandoned, and no less serious detriment to the section 
which marks out its own little path. It is evident that 
so much may be said of the non-jurors in general and 
of Thomas Deacon in particular. And yet there is one 
point of view from which the movement of the non- 
jurors, and the life of Deacon and other leaders of the 
movement, may be regarded as having achieved a certain 
amount (limited and qualified it is true) of success. The 
policy of Sir Robert Walpole of "packing" the Church 
with prelates and di^itartes of Whig and Erastian 
convictions was probably of some service to the State, 
and possibly of some indirect benefit to the Church. 
The type of religion which was thus created could not, 
however, be of much value, and a corrective influence 
was certainly needed. This correcting force was in the 
first half of the i8th century supplied from without in 
the influence of the non-jurors, and in the latter half of 
the century in the preaching of the Wesleys and the 
establishment of Methodism, but in the succeeding age 
the revival of religious life within the borders of the 
English Church was one of the most striking features 
of the time. Canon Overton has warned us of the 
danger of painting in too sombre colours the picture of 
the decadence of the i8th century, but, without falling 
into errors of this kind, it is impossible to deny that the 
English Church in the 19th century awoke from the 
sleep into which she had been carefully lulled in the 
preceding age. Speaking from a strialy historical 
point of view, it is a simple matter of faa that the revival 
of Church life has been on the lin$s of the teaching and 
practice of the non-jurors rather than in accordance with 
the ideals of, let us say. Bishop Peploe or Dr. Conyers 
Middleton. If we contrast the ideals of Peploe and 
Deacon and enquire as to the relative influence upon 
the present age of these two men, so widely separated in 
religious thought, it must be acknowledged that while 
churchmanship of the type of Bishop Peploe is now 
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quite impossible, much for which Deacon contended is 
now accepted and practised in the Church in which 
Deacon always felt a warm interest, although he 
resolutely refused to join in her communion. 

Leaving, however, ecclesiastical matters on one side 
let it be said that Thomas Deacon was a worthy citizen 
of no mean city. It is perhaps fitting that what is 
probably his first biography (and will almost certainly 
be the last) should be written by a Manchester man. 
None can now be found who will defend Deacon's 
theories in their entirety; many will consider that they 
rest upon a fundamentally false basis; some will be able 
to discover underneath the extravagances of his devotion 
to primitive custom a substantial basis of truth. But 
none will grudge the statement that Deacon possessed 
qualities which were sufficient "to raise the man above 
the multitude." 

I may close this estimate of his life and character by, 
quoting from the De Providentia of Seneca a passage 
which may be considered not wholly inapplicable to the 
life of Thomas Deacon, the Manchester Non-juror. 

" Ecce spectaculum dignum ad quod Tespiciat intentus 
open suo Deus, ecce par Deo dignum, vir fortis cum 
fortuna mala compositus, utique si et provocavit." 
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CHAPTER X 

Postscript. 
Deacoa's Successors, Natural and SpuituaL 

Thouas Deacon and Sarah his wife appear to have had 
no fewer than thirteen children. We have already 
quoted the passage of Miss Byrom's journal (page 114), 
in which she states th&t four of Deacon's children were 
taken to Mrs. Coats' and four to Lady Lever's. There 
are also to be reckoned the three lads who joined the 
Manchester Regiment, and the deaths of two children 
in infancy are recorded on the tombstone in St. Ann's 
Churchyard. Thomas Deacon had a curious custom 
of giving each child two names with the same initial 
letter, and the latter name was always of theological or 
patristic significance. It is possible to trace the names 
of ten of the children ; the names of the first three are of 
course familiar to readers of this memoir, Thomas 
Theodorus, Robert Renatus, Charles Clement. Then 
follows Sarah So[Aia, bom in 1731, and afterwards the 
wife of William Cartwright, of whom some notice is 
given below. She died on 6th October, 1801, and rests 
with her husband in the churchyard of St. Giles', 
Shrewsbury. Richard Redemptus and James Justus 
died in infancy : Elizabeth Eusebia died in 1750 at the 
age of ten : Humphrey Hierophilus Deacon of Milk 
Street, London, left a will which was proved on March 
loth, 1789.' No one but Thomas Deacon would have 
given a child such a combination of names, and it is 
obvious at least to a Manchester man from what source 
the suggestion of the name of Humphrey was received. 
Humphrey' mentions his brothers Henry and Edward. 

1. " NotM uid Qnerin," Series VI, Vol. iii, p. IB. 
3. Hinnplim ii kIm m«nticin«d in Um "QiButloiuu'* MMsaiiw" tor 
1821, p. ISl. 
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Of Henry we know nothing, but Edward Erastus 
Deacon carried his father's name and profession into the 
igth century. Unlike his father, he had the title of 
M.D., and is described in Elizabeth Raffald's Man- 
chester directory of 1772 as "Surgeon and Man-Midwife 
of St. Mary's Gate," and in later years appears to have 
removed to Cannon Street. Some information on this 
subject is to be found in a series of notes in "Notes and 
Queries," Series 4, vol. 11, page 194, under the date of 
8th March, 1873. They are described as "Leaves in a 
Note Boob," made in 1842 by G. P. Kerr, who appears 
to have received much information from Mr. W. Sudlow 
of the firm of Sudlow and Wainwright, Music dealers, 
Cannon Street. " January 29th, 1842, Mr. Sudlow 
informed me that a Mr. Walton married a daughter of 
Dr. E. E. Deacon, who had been educated in a convent 
on the Continent : he remembered that she had long 
yellow hair : Mr. Walton possessed the property now 
called Walton's Buildings in Cannon Street, adjoining 
which was an entry called 'Deacon's entry.' " In the 
directory of 1850 Walton's Buildings is certainly the 
name given to No. 50 Cannon Street,* but I have not 
been able to find any trace of 'Deacon's entry,' Mr. 
Sudlow also informed Mr. Kerr that a daughter of Dr. 
Deacon used to reside in Eccles. There is a probability 
that descendants of Thomas Deacon may still remain in 
the neighbourhood of Manchester and just a possibility 
that some family records may be preserved. The dis- 
covery of such records would be extremely interesting 
from many points of view. 

There is not very much that can be said about 
Deacon's successors in the spiritual sphere, but the 
subject is not without interest. Deacon's little "Ortho- 
dox British Church" continued its existence for a longer 
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time than is generally supposed, as will be seen from 
the following quotation from Aston's " Manchester 
Guide" of 1804, page 136. In describing the religious 
bodies of the town, a special heading is given to the 
"Non-jurors, as they are generally termed, but as they 
denominate themselves, The True British Catholic 
Church, which once made a considerable noise in the 
world but is now nearly extinct. At that time they had 
a place of worship under the celebrated Dr. Deacon who 
was succeeded by a Mr. Kenrick Price, a grocer, and 
the late P. J. Brown, M.D., who, as well as Dr. Deacon, 
had the nominal title of Bishops. In their time the 
Chapel was situated in a yard near St. Mary's Gate, 
and they were assisted in their ministerial labours by a 
Mr. Cartwright. The present bishop is a Mr. Thomas 
Garnett, who, it seems, does not exercise the episcopal 
office, and the congregation, now reduced to about 30, 
is under the care of Mr. C. Booth in Long Millgate, 
who in his own house performs the functions of a 
priest." This statement is a perfectly correct account 
of the later history of Deacon's Church, but I may be 
permitted to give some fuller account of the men whose 
names have been briefly mentioned. Mr. Kenrick 
Price's consecration has already been noted on page 141. 
He was a grocer in St. Mary's Gate : his name appears 
in the directory down to the year 1788. According to 
the writer in "Notes and Queries," Series 4, vol. 11, 
page 194, Mr. Price resided near to Coup's Spirit 
Vaults, and in that neighbourhood the last non-jurors 
met for worship. It is certain that, in Deacon's time, 
his house in Fennel Street was the non-juring place of 
worship. Owen, in "Dr. Deacon Try'd," refers in his 
polished style to "Thomas Deacon, priest, alias Dr. 
Deacon, has a schism shop in Fennel Street in Man- 
chester where he vends his spiritual packets and prac- 
tises his spiritual quackery on Sundays." It appears 
that when Kenrick Price succeeded to the charge, the 
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little Church met in St. Mary's Gate, either at Mr. 
Price's house or in some building used by him in his 
business. 

Dr. P. J. Brown was a physician in the town. His 
name appears in RafFald's directory for 1773, at which 
time he lived in Marsden Square. It appears probable 
that he was consecrated by Kenrick Price, but so far 
from succeeding him (as stated in a note in Byrom's 
"Remains," vol. 2, page 633) it is certain that he pre- 
deceased Price by many years. It has been stated that 
Dr. Brown's real name was John Johnstone, and that 
he was the younger son of the Marquis of Annandale, 
but there is no proof to be discovered in support of this 
theory. A letter from Dr. Brown to John Byrom is 
preserved in the journal on page 617, vol. 2. 

Returning now to Mr. Price, it is known that he 
travelled to Shrewsbury in 1780 to consecrate William 
Cartwright (q.v.), and that he died in Liverpool on the 
15th September, 1790. A writer in the Gentleman's 
Magaaine for September, 1792, page 808, states that he 
copied the following epitaph but, aggravatingly enough, 
neglects to give the name of the Church. "On the north 
sidt of this churchyard rests the body of Kenrick Price 
who for more than 37 years without the least worldly 
profit presided over the orthodox remnant of the Ancient 
British Church in Manchester with truly primitive 
Catholic piety, fervent devotion, integrity and simplicity 
of manners, and every trait of character which could 
adorn the life of an unbeneficed primitive bishop. He 
died September 15th, 1790, in the 69th year of his age 
and the 3gth of his episcopate. May he find mercy of 
the Lord in that Day I He was consecrated March 8th, 

Mr. Kerr, in the volume of " Notes and Queries " 

1. I have mMfe k canfol Mwch of the Churchw of B. Hmrr, Walton, 
S.S. Pet«r and Nicholaa, LiTerpool, and of the mgUten belonging to 
thflm ; *lwo of th« ngiiten of the donolkhed Chnrch«a of S.S. Paul and 
OMirge 1 bnt no trace ii diacoTsr^le of Biifaop PriM.' 
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previously referred to, states that on January 25th, 1843, 
the Rev. Joshua Lingard of St. Geoi^e's, Hultne, told 
him that "Bishop Price's pastoral staff was preserved 
and on January 15th 1844, he visited Scaitcliffe, near 
Todmorden, the residence of John Crossley, Esq., and 
there saw the head of the staff of the last non-juring 
bishop. It was made of wood and gilt but the stafiF 
itself was lost." 

William Cartwright' (b. 1730) was a native of New* 
castle. He married Sarah Sophia Deacon, and is 
described as one of Dr. Deacon's presbyters in London 
where he lived until 1769. He probably received 
ordination from his father-in-law but no record exists. 
Thomas Lathbury writes to " Notes and Queries " 
(Series i, volume 2, page 175, ist March, 1856) that he 
has in his possession a copy of Deacon's "Compleat 
E>evotions" on which is this inscription — " To his 
worthy and much esteemed friend, the Rev. Mr. Pry- 
therick from Wm. Cartwright. E.O.B.P." The 
initials of course stand for Eccles. Orthod. Brit. Presby- 
ter. Mr. Cartwright had further written on the frontis- 
piece, "After Mr. Prytherick's death this book was 
given back to me at my request. W.C." This book 
had the additional title alluded to on page loi as being 
authorised by the bishops of the Orthodox British 
Church. In 1769 Cartwright removed to Shrewsbury 
where be practised as an apothecary. In 1780 he was 
consecrated by Bishop Price who came over from 
Manchester for that purpose, and after the death of the 
latter in 1790 he apparently assumed episcopal control 
over the remnant in Manchester. Bishop Cartwright 

1. 8m BUhop FoTbM' "Joanud," p. 36, October 14th, 1704:— 
"Ttaia ercnuig dniik te> with Uia B^. Mr. Cutwrigbt »A his own 
boBM— one of Dr. Deacon'i clergy who had vinted me HTeral timet «t 
onr lodging! where free end open convereetioni peaend betweui ni 
wHhont any menno' of ree er ve. He ii married npon one of Dr. Dracon'e 
deoghlen, end wpem to be e pereon who hea it at heart 1« promote 
the intovit of raUgion upon tme, gennine, Cetbolic prindplea, and aa 
one that eekath for the Old Patha." 
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died in communion with the English Church and 
received Holy Communion in his last illness at the hands 
of the Rev. W. G. Rowland, to whom we are indebted 
for the statement that Cartwright was accustomed to 
dress in purple cloth, and that the late Bishop Horsley 
very much surprised a party of Shrewsbury people by 
maintaining that William Cartwright was as much a 
bishop as he himself. Mr. J. Allen writes in "Notes 
and Queries," Series a, volume ii, page 208: "In the 
graveyard attached to St. Giles', Shrewsbury, lie the 
remains of the last (sic) Non-juring Bishop of England 
under a gravestone bearing the following inscription. 
Underneath lie the remains of William Cartwright 
who died 14th Ortober, 1799, age 69. Also the Remains 
of Sarah Sophia Cartwright Wife of the above who 
died 6th October, 1801, age 70." Cartwright and his 
wife had one son to whom was given the name of his 
ill-fated uncle, Thomas Theodorus. He appears to have 
predeceased his parents. 

Mention must be made in this connection of Thomas 
Podmore "the learned barber." Thomas Perceval tn 
his letter to the clergy of the Collegiate Church says, 
"If you are unable to cope with the Doctor you certainly 
are able to deal with Podmore, the barber, or what is 
your learning worth." It is certain that Podmore was 
an enthusiastic admirer of Thomas Deacon, and was the 
author of a pamphlet entitled "The layman's apology 
for returning to Primitive Christianity, showing from 
the testimonies of ancient and the concessions of modern 
writers that the Greek, Roman and English Churches, 
as well as the pretended churches of the anti-episcopal 
reformation, have each in some degree departed from the 
doctrine and practice of the Catholic Church, and point- 
ing out A pure episcopal church in England which 
teaches all the ordinances of Christ and His Church in 
their Evangelical Perfection. Written in the year 1745 
by Thomas Podmore at that time Barber and Peruke 
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maker in Manchester." The work was published at 
Leeds in 1747 at the Price o( 3/6 "stitched." Podmore 
strongly recommends Deacon's "Devotions" and "Com- 
prehensive View," and as to the pure episcopal church, 
"If anyone would know where such a pure, perfect 
church as I am recommending is to be found I will tell 
him in one word at Manchester." Podmore was 
ordained to the diaconate on December 11, 1748, but 
never advanced beyond that degree. The official record 
of this ordination, in Thomas Deacon's own handwrit- 
ing, has recently come into the possession of the 
Manchester Free Reference Library, and as stated in the 
Preface, I am under deep obligation to Mr. C. W. 
Sutton, the chief librarian, for his kindness in making it 
possible to insert a reproduction of the document in this 
work. It will probably be considered as of more than 
ordinary interest, as being the only existing record of 
Thomas Deacon's episcopal acts. The impression of 
the seal is not perfectly preserved but it is possible to trace 
(but not, unfortunately in the reproduction) the outline 
of the pastoral staff, and the inscription, " Feed my 
lambs." It may be noted that the date given, "in the 
16th year of our Consecration " confirms the generally 
accepted belief that Deacon was Consecrated in the year 
1733. The names of the witnesses to Thomas Podmore's 
ordination are inscribed on the back of the document and 
are as follows : 

Kenrick Price. 
George Newton. 
James Chadwick. 

Geo : Langton. 

Richd : Owen, 
W. Pashley. 
With the exception of Kenrick Price (q. v.), nothing is 
known of these followers of Thomas Deacon. In later 
years Podmore assisted Bishop Cartwright at Shrews- 
bury, who wrote the following brief notice on his decease. 
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" On Sunday last died in his Sist year the Rev. 
T. Podmore, for some years Master of Millington's 
hospital in this town and many years a deacon of the 
"Orthodox British Church" of whom in a few words it 
may be gently said 'he was pious and faithful and a 
peacable honest man, an Israelite indeed.' " The 
following memorial exists in the hospital : — 

M. S. 

Rev. Thomas Podmore 

Ecc. Orth. Brit. Diac. 

Ob: loth April, 1785, Age 81. 

May he find mercy of the Lord in that Day. 

In 1842 Mr. Moore, Bookseller of Back King Street, 
had in his possession a copy of Podmore's "Apology" 
which contained a pedigree of the Podmore family. 
Copies of the work are still occasionally offered for sale 
in Manchester. 

Four years before his death Cartwright consecrated 
Thomas Garnett, and Garnett consecrated Charles 
Booth, who was the last of the irregular bishops referred 
to by Macaulay in the 14th chapter of his "History of 
England." "Another left what he had called his see 
and settled in Ireland and at last in 1805 the last bishop 
of that Society, which had proudly claimed to be the 
only true Church of England, dropped unnoticed into 
the grave." 
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A Review of Deacon's Published Works. 

It is intended to give in this Appendix a fuller account 
of Deacon's works than was found convenient in the 
text. Some ai^reciation may be given here of Deacon's 
literary style. I have referred in an earlier portion of 
this work to the facility of writing his mother tongue 
which Deacon undoubtedly possessed. Deacon's lan- 
guage is remarkably pure; his style is both vigorous and 
elegant, and altogether it is a very pleasant task to read 
one or two consecutive chapters of any of His works. 
The reader may perhaps have noted that Deacon was an 
excellent letter writer. A brief synopsis of his letters 
has been prepared as a third Appendix to this work, but 
we may now proceed to consider his larger works in 
some detail. I have numbered them in the order of 
publication, 

I. " The Doctrine of the Church of Rome concerning 
Purgatory proved to be contrary to Cathohc tradition 
and inconsistent with the necessary duty of praying for 
the dead, as practised in the Ancient Church." 'By 
Thomas E>eacon, Priest.' 'Prove all things hold fast 
to that which is good,' printed for R. King at the 
Queen's Head in Paternoster Row, 1718. 

The copy in the possession of the Reference Library, 
Manchester, bears upon its title page the name written 
in bold hand of 'William Murray,' but lower down on 
the same page is written in a different hand, and 
probably of much earlier date, " Purchased in Edin- 
burgh in the year 17451" which may be taken as 
evidence of the fact that the work had some circulation 
when a quarter of a century had elapsed from its publica- 
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tion. The most interesting portion of the book is the 
short dedication to Dr. Brett. It is written in excellent 
English, as is the case with all Deacon's writings, and 
speaks "of our known zeal for Primitive Christianity 
in opposition both to Popery and Calvinism," and 
declares Deacon's purpose "to strip the Papal Sect of 
the glorious title of Catholic, which without any right 
she assumes to herself." It may be noted that both this 
work and Campbell's "Middle State" seem to have 
had in view not so much propagation of doctrine con- 
cerning an intermediate state as a defence of the 
non-jurors against the charge of Popery. They are 
both largely filled with arguments intended to prove 
that the Roman Church has departed from the ancient 
tradition. Deacon's preface, which is long in propor- 
tion to the work, may be quoted as exemplifying his 
standpoint as to tradition. " ProtesUnts have argued 
against tradition although at the same time they argued 
against their Bible which does itself receive tradition. 
A tradition which is general and uninterrupted, delivered 
or practised by all Christians, and contradicted by none, 
must be followed. By such tradition we prove the 
lawfulness of Infant baptism, the observance of the 
Lord's Day, and the Divine right of episcopacy — the 
Divine authority of the Scriptures cannot be proved 
otherwise than by tradition." At the end of the preface 
Deacon states very clearly what he conceived to be the 
peculiar characteristics of the Church of Rome which 
made communion with that Church unlawful. " The 
Pope's universal supremacy; transubstantiation, and 
the adoration of the Host; Communion in one kind; 
taking the Apocrypha into the canon of scripture ; the 
invocation of saints and angels ; purgatory fire b^ween 
death and resurrection ; the worship of images and the 
material cross." Finally Deacon takes the very extra- 
ordinary standpoint that communion with the Roman 
Church is impossible because she does not regard the 
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mixture in the chalice as essential, but merely enjoins 
it and practises it as a primitive custom. Deacon's 
statement of his own ecclesiastical position may well be 
quoted. "A particular Catholic Church is a rightful 
bishop with his clergy and the laity united to them, 
professing the true Christian faith without the addition 
of false doctrine, and practising the necessary Christian 
worship without corruption." 

As to the subject matter of the book it is thought 
hardly necessary to give space for quotations, but it 
may be pointed out that it follows on very similar lines 
to Archibald Campbell's "Doctrine of the Middle or 
Intermediate State of Departed Souls," published first 
in 1713 and again in 1721. This work contains on the 
title page the so-called Vincentian Canon " Quod 
ubique, quod semper, quod ab omnibus," The preface 
deals largely with charges of Popery and the work is on 
a much larger scale than Deacon's " Purgatory." 
Quotations are given from Scripture and the Fathers on 
a scale which is almost fearful to contemplate. I refer 
principally to the work that I may quote (and with this 
I conclude this notice) a declaration from the preface, 
which will serve to show exactly what Campbell and 
E>eacon held as to the condition of the departed. 

"That there is an intermediate or middle state for 
departed souls to abide in between death and the 
resurrection, far different from what they are after- 
wards to be in when Our Blessed Lord Jesus Christ 
shall appear at His Second Coming. 
That there is no immediate judgment after death. 
That to pray and offer for and to commemorate our 
deceased brethren is not only lawful and useful but 
also our bounden duty. 

That the intermediate state between death and the 
resurrection is a state of purification in its lower as 
well as of fixed joy and enjoyment in its higher 
mansions. 
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And that the full perfection of purity and holiness 
is not to be attained in any mansion of Hades, 
higher or lower, as that any soul of mere man can be 
admitted to enter into the Beatific Vision in the 
Highest Heavens, before the Resurrection, the Trial 
by fire which it must then go through." 

II. The New Communion Office of 1718. This has 
been so fully described in the text that little more need 
be added here. The Rev. P. Hall in his "Fragmenta 
Liturgica" states that two editions were published, both 
in London, one i2<» and the other S". The smaller 
edition appears to have been specially printed for the 
bishops of the Scottish Church. 

III. " Private Devotions before, at, and after the 
Christian Sacrifice," published by J. Smith, Comhill, 
in 1730, and intended as a companion to the Communion 
Office. This little manual is commonly attributed to 
Deacon and presents an aspect of his character which 
is not too prominently brought before us in his writings. 
Deacon was a great controversialist and a hard fighter, 
but he surely must have had what may be described as 
a pastoral side to his character, and we obtain a glimpse 
of this in his little manual of devotions. It is "recom- 
mended to (he orthodox laity" and is divided into two 
parts, one containing devotions to be used privately at 
home, the other being concerned with prayers at the 
public service. In both of them copious adaptations 
are made of Scriptures and the Eastern Liturgies, but 
it may be noted by the curious in these matters that 
Deacon borrows one prayer, and one only, from the 
Latin rite, the well known prayer said at the mixture of 
the chalice. "Deus qui humanae substantiae dignitatem 
mirabiliter, etc." * 

1. "0 God, Who didit maderfaUj craato and jet more wondertnllT 
renew the di^ty of nuw'i lutore, grant that by the mjpateiy of thu 
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IV. " History of the ArJans and the Council of 
Nice, etc., written in French by Mr. Sebastian Le Nain 
de Tillemont," and translated into English by Thomas 
Deacon. London, 1731. 

Deacon had a special reverence for Tillemont, who 
was a scholar and theologian after his own heart. 
Tillemont was one of the Port Royal Jansenists and 
studied under Nicole, who is usually reckoned as second 
to Pascal himself in point of eminence. There was 
indeed much similarity between the Jansenist and the 
Non-juring movements, for although the Doctrine of 
Grace was originally the distinguishing mark of the 
Jansenists, it may be contended that the real aim of the 
movement was reform of the Catholic Church by means 
of a return to primitive tradition and practice. A 
parallel to some of the restorations of ancient usages by 
the English Non-jurors is to be found in the revival of 
public penance by the Jansenists. No better summary 
can be found of Tillemont's historical methods than the 
description given by Du Pin in his " Nouvelle 
Biblioth^ue des Auteurs Ecclesiastiques," quoted by 
Deacon in his preface, of which I append a few 
passages. 

" Sebastian Le Nain de Tillemont was born at 
Paris 30th November, 1637. He received virtue, 
religion, and piety with his milk : he was ordained 
priest in 1676— -he began when he was but twenty 
years old to read Ecclesiastical History and continued 
to the time of his death (1697) to study that part of 
learning with incredible diligence and without any 
interruption ; in order to execute this design he 
applied himself closely to the reading both of 
ecclesiastical and prophane authors as well ancient as 
modern, and from their works he collected everything 
that concerned those persons or facts which could 
come into ecclesiastical history or have any relation 
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thereto. There is nothing of his own in the bodjr of 
the work except some short observations which are 
put between two crotchets. These works of M. 
Tillemont are the product of a prodigious labour and 
almost infinite industry and are compiled witb all 
possible exactness." 

It would be wholly unsuitable to attempt any account 
of Tillemont's history in the present work. It may be 
said that it is perhaps the most po^ect example of 
thorough-going historical research, which was such a 
signal characteristic of all those wHo. on either side of 
the Channel, were bringing forth to light the doctrines 
and practices of the early Christian Ages. 

The preface which Deacon writes to his translation 
may perhaps be considered worthy of a brief quotation. 
" When I reflect upon the open and daring attacks 
which have of late years been made upon the doctrine 
of the Trinity and consider at the same time how much 
the number of the enemies to Our Lord's Con-substan- 
tiality and Co-eternity is increased and how nearly all 
Christians are concerned to maintain the Catholic Faith, 
I cannot but think it a proper time to give an account 
in English of the old opposers of Our Blessed Saviour's 
Divinity, the several methods they took to promote their 
heresy, and how the primitive Church and the Arian 
party managed in this dispute. Mr. Tillemont has 
exhausted the historical part of this matter and by read* 
ing his history of Arianism we shall find that modern 
hereticks tread exactly in the steps of their predecessors 
and translate both their arguments and their practice. 
Mr. Tillemont, the author, has a particular manner of 
writing history, for he does not give us an history of 
his own, extracted from other authors, but he collects 
together all that has been said upon the subject, both 
from ancient authors and the best modem ones, ranges 
the passages in a proper order and if he adds anything 
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of his own, he puts it between hooks, so that while we 
are reading him, we are really reading the several 
authors cited in the mai^n." 

A few of the names of subscribers to Deacon's 
translation are given below. The whole list is most 
interesting : it contains the names of many clergy in 
various parts of the country including the Dean and 
several Prebendaries of York, and many of Deacon's 
friends and colleagues among the non-jurors. 

The Rev. Mr. John Blackburn, M.A. ; Thomas 
Bowdler, Esq.; Rev. Thomas Brett, LL.D. (7 copies); 
Hon. Archibald Campbell, Esq.; The Rev Jer. Collier, 
M.A. (6 copies); Rev. Mr. J. Griffin; Rev. Mr. S. 
Jebb; Mr. Roger Laurence, M.A.; Richard Rawlinson, 
LL.D., F.R.S.; George Smith, Esq. 

It may be noted that the non-jurors did not publicly 
use the title of "Rev." except and unless the title was 
generally recognised. This meant in practice that only 
those who had received ordination while in communion 
with the English Church were so styled. Thus, Collier 
and Brett, although Bishops, are merely styled Rev.; 
Campbell, as receiving his orders from the Scottish 
Episcopal Church, which at this time was proscribed by 
the State, and Laurence, although a non-juring priest, 
received no clerical title whatever. 

It will be noted that at this early period there are to 
be found none of the names of Deacon's Manchester 
friends who supported him so warmly on later occasions. 
We do, honrever, notice the name of the Rev. John 
Copley, M.A., at that time Rector of Thornhill, York- 
shire, and Fellow of the Collegiate Church, Manchester. 

It is doubtful whether the book had much success, at 
least from a financial standpoint. In a letter written to 
Byrom, ten years later, when the translation of Title- 
mont*s "History of the first Six Centuries'* (see page 
169) was being prepared, Deacon says:* "The reason 
," ToL ii, pp. 96 i&d 99. 
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he did not set his name was because he had found by 
former experience that it did him a mischief, some 
people being too cowardly and mean to encourage a 
thing with his name to it." 

V. " Remarlcs on the Rev. S. Downe's Historical 
Account of the Several Reviews of the Liturgy of the 
Church of England." This was published in 1722 as 
an Appendix to Griffin's " Common Christian In- 
structed." It is largely occupied with answers to 
criticisms of the new office, and has been briefly referred 
to in the text. Two additional points may be noticed. 

(a) Dealing with the statement that the Usagers in 
reality objected to the first Prayer Book of Edward VI., 
as much as to the established liturgy, Deacon remarks 
that, " they certainly would have been content with 
Edward VI. 's liturgy, but after the schism had been 
made they felt at liberty to make further alterations." 

(b) Deacon concludes with some strongly hostile 
remarks concerning the influence of Calvin, Bucer, and 
Peter Martyr on the subsequent revisions of the Prayer 
Book. 

VI. Translation of a portion of Tillemont's "Eccles- 
iastical Memoirs of the first Six Centuries," published 
in 1733, and a second volume two years later. 

No small portion of the interest which is attached to 
this work is to be found in the correspondence which 
took place between Deacon and Byrom prior to its 
publication. Deacon is seen at his very best in this 
connection, and I append copies of a few of the tetters 
which passed between the two friends. 

Dr. Deacon to John Byrom, February aist, 17J. 

" Dear Grand Master : You have been too busy to 
read a letter and I to write one; you are employed ■ 
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among the great folks of whom you will have your 
bellyful before you have done; however you are 
doing a great deal of good in your generation, by 
which you are berome the darling of Manchester; 
and you must expect upon your return to meet with 
nothing but crowns and laurels, ovations and 
triumphs. While you have been thus employed for 
the public I have been narrowly confined in thinking 
of my own private gain ; and at last my orthodox 
brain has hammered out the projea which our brother 
Clayton will lay before you, concerning which I have 
two things to beg of you, first, that you would correct 
and then that you would promote it, might and main, 
whenever you have an opportunity. The success of 
it will be of mighty consequence to me, and that 
makes me so earnest in desiring you will not omit 
asking one single soul that you have the least prospect 
of. I know your sincerity and you have lately given 
sufficient proof of your diligence, and therefore I shall 
not use many words ; but only that I have Tillemont 
as much at heart as the Presbyterians have the work- 
house.^ May you defeat the one and advance the 
other. If you know Dr. Hooper's address, send it 
me and I will write to him : and do you send him 
some proposals. I have no Cambridge friend but 
yourself, so that all the assistance which that Univer- 
sity will afford me must be by you. Your family is 
well. Our women desire to be remembered to you. 
My head and hands are full as well as yours. 
Adieu." ' 

Byrom took the matter up with his accustomed energy 
end on the 13th April writes in his Journal : "At five 
o'clock went to Mr. Rivington's and he ordered 50 

1. Tb* diipnt* abont thi* building it tb* mattw which Deacon reCen 
to at tba c(BiinaiK«inmt of the letter. The erection of * new workhooM 
wM the mbject of a violent oontroreny batwaen the High Chatch pftrtj 
a^ the PrcebTtatiaiu. 

>. Bj-nm'i ''Bemaiiw," ToL i, p. 4T1. 
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proposals of Dr. Deaom's to be sent to Abingdon's."' 
Eight days later Deacon writes again of the progress 
of his work. 

" Dear Grand Master : 

I wish you joy of your victory.^ I told you you 
must think of nothing but ovations and triumphs. 
I wish my I'iUemont had conquered as bravely. I 
hope you have got proposals enow by this time. 
1 beg you will send a parcel to our brethren Lloyd 
and Houghton at Cambridge, for I have no acquaint- 
ance there but a slender one with Mr. Wrigley to 
whom I have written. If you should go thither 
before you see this country I doubt not but you will 
work for me. I wrote to Dr. Hooper in London. I 
am glad I got a specimen to please you at last, but 
it was a difficult matter, for I am afraid Tillemont is 
too pious and too much a Christian for your acquaint- 
ance, t find you are become a master of Dukes and 
I know not who : go on and prosper. I am too busy 
to write a regular letter or a long one. Clayton does 
bravely for me at Oxford, and I hope I shall be 
enabled to usher Tillemont into the world which, I 
declare it, I would do for the sake of the public, 
without any view to myself, if my situation was above 
all views. But I must endeavour to serve myself as 
well as the world, and I wish I may serve both. 
Good-bye to you and remember that I am your 
dutiful Warden, etc. Mrs. Warden desires to be 
remembered to you."' 

On April 26th Byrom records that "he carried 18 
proposals of Dr. Deacon's to Dr. Williams in Bury 
Street, who promised to carry them to Cambridge the 
next day," and on the 27th we have a further letter from 

1. Bjrrom'i "Bmaiiu," VoL i, p. 4W. 

a. 8ae p. 107. Not«. 

8. Bynnii'a " Bnnuai," Vol. t, p. <St. 
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Deacon which I cannot refrain from inserting here on 
account of its intrinsic merits and interesting references. 

Dr. Deacon to John Byrom, April a7th, 1731. 

" Dear Grand Master : I received yours this morn- 
ing and write again so soon to answer all your 
difficulties. I did not imagine but you would meet 
with such objections from your people and therefore 
always thought the chief service you could do me 
would be at Cambridge and in this country. I cannot 
telt yet what success I shall have till my returns come 
in to my proposals, which are but just dispensed. 
And yet, by what t can hitherto guess, I am in hopes 
that I shall be able to publish, for I am resolved to 
finish the Brst volume though I get nothing for it, 
that the world may see the work. But as to such 
questions as are asked you, you may when you do not 
think proper to say more, answer that the translator 
is your friend and to your certain knowledge goes on 
his own bottom, without having anjthing to do with 
booksellers: but, when and where you think proper, 
tell them the translator is a non-juring parson who 
mortifies himself with the practice of physic (pour 
accomplir sa penance), and condescends to a half- 
crown subscription rather than prostitute his consci- 
ence : that the reason why he did not set his name was 
because be had found by former experience that it did 
him mischief, some people being too cowardly and 
mean to encourage a thing with his name to it. You 
were certainly right to speak to Whiston and every- 
body, let them do what they will. You may tell 
Whiston it is done by one who has the restoration of 
Primitive Christianity at heart as much as himself, 
and is a friend to the Constitutions, though be cannot 
go all his lengths, being not quite so hasty in his 
judgments, but agrees with him in his wishes, founda- 
tions, and designs. I intend to go to the press as 
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soon as ever I am assured of subscriptions enow to 
bear me harmless, but not before. I am glad you like 
the work. I hope other people will do the same when 
they see it. Excuse the trouble I give you and I 
thank you for me. Adieu." 

The work was published in 1733 in London "for the 
benefit of the translator and sold by J. Wilford at the 
three Flower-de-luces, behind St. Paul's Chapter house, 
and W. Clayton, Bookseller in Manchester." It 
contains a literal translation of Volume I. of Tillemont's 
" Ecclesiastical Memoirs," which comprehends the time 
of our Lord and the Apostles. There are no remarks 
of Deacon's except those contained in the brief preface, 
which, with the list of subscribers to the work, may be 
considered of importance to a biographer of Deacon. 

Two objections are briefly answered in the preface. 
First, that Tillemont was a Roman Catholic. To this 
Deacon replies that Tillemont is simply an honest and 
learned collector of facts, and that any remarks of his 
own are put between crotchets. "So that the reader is 
safer with Mr. Tillemont than with any other author 
of any communion, for it is his own fault if he be 
deceived." Secondly, that Tillemont's works are 
voluminous to an extraordinary degree. To this 
Deacon answers "Had they been less voluminous they 
had been less valuable." I must not close this short 
review without transcribing a passage which shows what 
Deacon's plans were as to the completion of his enter- 
prise. "I had never set about so laborious an under- 
taking if persons of far superior judgment to my own, 
had not concurred with me in opinion that it would be of 
greatest service to the Church, the Clergy, and common 
Christianity. And as it is now a considerable number 
of years since I first began upon it, the public may be 
assured that if it meets with encouragement the press 
shall never stop till the whole is finished." 
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There is reason to think that the necessary encour- 
agement was not forthcoming. A second volume was 
issued in 1735, but no further progress appears to have 
been made. Nevertheless the list of subscribers con- 
tains a large number of names, due doubtless, in no 
small measure, to the energy and perseverance of John 
Byrom in collecting proposals for his friend. One 
naturally turns in the first place to names of prominent 
non-jurors, who may be represented in the list, and it 
is apparent at once that the number of these is very 
small. It has been pointed out in the text that by 1733 
the non-juring body was rapidly shrinking in point of 
numbers, and it is not to be forgotten that Deacon was 
now almost alone in his ecclesiastical position and pur- 
pose. I can find only the following names of those who 
may be styled non-jurors in the strict sense of the word. 
Thomas Bowdler, Esq.; Hon. Archibald Campbell, 
Esq.; Samuel Jebb, M.D., of Stratford in Essex; 
Richard Rawlinson, LL.D., F.R.S.; Roger Laurence, 
M.A.; George Smith, Esq., of Burnhall, in the 
Bishopric of Durham ; and the Rev. Mr. Thomas 
Wag^affe. Deacon's Manchester friends appear in 
great force. Among the clergy we find Revs. Adam 
Bankes, Henry Brooke, Robert Assheton, Fellows of 
the Collegiate Church; Revs. Richard Assheton and 
Thomas Cattell, Chaplains; John Clayton, Curate 
of Salford; and N. Banne, Rector of St. Ann's. 

Among the laity are to be found the names of Sir 
Ralph Assheton of Middleton (last of that line); the 
Hon. Lady Bland of Hulme; Robert Booth of Salford, 
and John Byrom, A.M., F.R.S.; Mr. John Dickenson; 
John Egerton, Esq., of Tatton Park; Philip Egerton, 
Esq., of Oulton ; Darcy Lever, Esq., of Alkrington ; 
and many others. Other interesting entries in the list 
are: Brasenose College Library in Oxford; the Man- 
chester Library; and "Mrs. Cecilia Collier" ; this last 
unusual Christian name at once attracts attention, and 
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points to the fact that Deacon's mother had married a 
second time. I have briefly alluded to this in the text 
on page 15. 

VII. " A Compleat Collection of Devotions both 
public and private, taken from the Apostolic Constitu- 
tions, the ancient liturgies, and the Common Prayer 
Book of the Church of England. In two parts 
I. ; Comprehending the Public Offices of the Church, 
humbly offered to the consideration of the present 
Churches of Christendom, Greek, Roman, English, and 
all others. Part II. : Being a primitive method of daily 
private prayer, containing devotions for the Morning 
and Evening and for the antient hours of prayer, nine, 
twelve, and three : together with hymns and thanks- 
givings for the Lord's Day and Sabbath, and prayers 
for Fasting Days : as also devotions for die Attar and 
Graces before and after meat : all taken from the 
Apostolic Constitutions and the ancient liturgies and 
recommended to the practice of all private Christians 
of every Communion : to which is added an appendix 
in justification of this undertaking : consisting of 
extracts and observations taken from the writings of 
very eminent and learned divines of different com- 
munions. And to all this is subjoined in a Supplement 
'An Essay to procure Catholic Communion upon 
Catholic principles,' London, printed for the author and 
sold by the booksellers of London and Westminster, 
1734, price bound in calf six shillings." The mere 
reading of the title of this work is sufficient to show the 
comprehensive scale on which it was conceived. It is 
obvious that to attempt a review of the woric would 
demand much more space than can be given here. I 
shall o)ntent myself by pointing out one or two notable 
features. In the first place the following letter, dated 
lOth September, 1733, may be inserted. 
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The Rev. Joho Clayton to the Rev. John Wesley. 

" Dr. Deacon tells me that he had 00 view to fixing' 
the psalms (or common days : but after reading your 
letter is convinced of the expediency of serving any 
of those three ends you mention. The feasts and the 
fasts were the days he principally regarded, but he 
would take it as a favour from you if you would com- 
municate to me any improvements you may possibly 
make in it : he desires in the meantime that you would 
let us know your thoughts upon the matter, because 
his order for reading the psalter is likely soon to see 
the light, with a collection of primitive devotions 
which even now is in the press."' 

The conception of John Wesley as aiding Thomas 
Deacon by suggestions as to the arrangement of the 
psalter in his forthc<»ning work is a new and interesting 
one, and it is a matter of regret that so little is known 
of any relations which may have existed between E>eacon 
and the Wesleys. 

Deacon lays down in his preface two principles upon 
which his work is founded. They may be stated briefly 
thus:— 

I. The best method for all Christians to follow is to 
lay aside all modern hypotheses, customs, and private 
opinions, and submit to all the doctrines, practices, 
worship, and discipline not of any particular but of the 
ancient and universal Church of Christ from the begin- 
ning to the end of the fourth century. 

II. That the Clementine liturgy in the Apostolic 
Constitutions is the most ancient and pure Christian 
liturgy extant : that the Constitutions contain the 
doctrines, laws, and settlements which the three first 
and purest ages of the Gospel did with one consent 

1. TywDiai)'* " Oxford llatlMdista," p. 35. 
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believe, obey, and receive : and that therefore the said 
book ought to be received, submitted to, and allowed 
its due authority. 

All the devotions contained in the book were taken 
from the Constitutions with the exception of such parts 
of the Common Prayer Book of the Church of England 
as were necessary to complete the design. No practice 
or ceremony was omitted that appeared to be suf^rted 
by antiquity, universality, and consent. On these 
grounds Deacon recommends his "Devotions'* to every 
pious Christian as the Oldest and therefore the Best 
Collection of Devotions extant in the whole Christian 
world. 

The public offices of the Church which are provided 
in the Book are very many in number. In addition to 
the Order for Morning and Evening Prayer, there are 
Prayers for " Catechumens, Energumens, and Peni- 
tents," with special forms for admitting to each of these 
conditions : offices for Baptism, Confirmation, Matri- 
mony, Ordination, etc. The attempt at a revival of 
primitive discipline in the case of "Energumens" or 
persons possessed by evil spirits will certainly provoke 
a smile, and it was probably this portion of Deacon's 
public offices which caused Owen to describe him as 
"caster out of devils in Manchester." 

Deacon makes very considerable use of the English 
Prayer Book in his order for Morning and Evening 
Prayer, and in the occasional offices, but the Holy 
Liturgy is purely and simply the Clementine Liturgy, 
shortened in some places, but as a rule literally trans- 
lated, with the exception of the insertion of the Pater 
Noster, which, as is well known, does not appear in the 
Clementine Liturgy. Deacon certainly had the gift, 
which is not by any means common, of translating 
ancient forms of prayer into devotional and melodious 
English. 

The differences between the two liturgies of 1734 and 
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1718, although considerable, were not fundamental. In 
the older form after the Ter SancUts there followed the 
short recital of instances of Divine Providence taken 
from the liturgy of St. James. Following this again 
came the Words of Institution, with the Oblation and 
Invocation from the Clementine Liturgy, and the Prayer 
for the Church in the words of I. Edward VI. It was 
here that the divergence between the two forms was most 
marked. What may be called the Consecration Prayer 
in the later form is taken bodily from the Clementine 
Liturgy. It includes the very long recital of Providen- 
tial Acts in the midst of which the Ter Sanctus is placed ; 
the consecration proper with the oblation and invocation 
and the prayer for the whole Church following, 
together with the ancient " Holy Things For Holy 
Persons." 

It is an extraordinary incident in religious history that 
this liturgy, which was probably never used in any 
Church and which certainly contains some unscriptural 
allusions,^ should have been brought to life and made 
the expression of the devotion of a handful of people in 
London and Manchester. Campbell used it in London, 
and the use was certainly continued for some years after 
his death. In Manchester the liturgy continued for a 
considerable number of years as I have related in 
Chapter X. 

The late Bishop Dowden of Edinburgh in his 
"Annotated Scottish Communion Office" refers to one 
small phrase contained in that office which is directly 
taken from the Clementine Liturgy. 

The rubric at the Offertory reads "Then the Presbyter, 
or Deacon says 'Let us present our offerings to the Lord 

1. t.f.. In Uw prafftoa to the BadUl of tho life of Oar Lord, Tlie 
high pnwt [wM plMMd) to bo himsdf » McriAce, tli* Bhaphard » 
ihMp, to iftpMwe tliM hi* Qi>d ud Fmth«r ud to raecncila tlwa to ttw 
worid." And 4t tlie doM of Um InTocation, "ThoD baing nMocilMl 
unto thm Lord Ahnigh^." It ia only mcwiirj to ocntnit thta 
hngittga with that of St. Paul, "to rwxneil* aQ tUagi to UmMlf." 
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with reverence and Godly fear.' " This is a literal 
translation, and according to Bishop Dowden was taken 
directly from Deacon's Liturgy of i734. The option 
given to the deacon to say the sentence is also an 
instance of Oriental practice. The point is perhaps not 
without interest as showing the sole remains, so far as 
public use goes, of the attempt of Deacon to revive the 
so-called liturgy of St. Clement. 

The second part containing Private Devotions has a 
separate preface in which Deacon advises his readers 
"to follow the excellent counsel of Mr. Law, in his 
'Serious Call to a Devout and Holy Life, p. 344.' The 
passage contains a suggestion that each Christian should 
reserve for himself a particular place for his private 
devotions. ' Your own apartment would raise in your 
mind such sentiments as you have when you stand near 
an altar, and you would be afraid of thinking or doing 
anything that was foolish near that place which is a 
place of prayer, and holy intercourse with God.' This 
reference to Law deserves notice in view of the assist- 
ance freely rendered by Law to Deacon in his last days, 
see page 141. 

No one can read the Private Devotions without being 
profoundly impressed with the depth and reality of 
Deacon's religion. He comes largely before us in these 
pages as a controversialist who knew how to lay about 
him, but there was another and a more worthy side to 
his character which is clearly and unmistakably found 
in his Private Devotions. 

There is an appendix in justification of the under- 
taking, consisting of writings of various divines. I 
must find space for a brief notice of one of these. It is 
the Rev. John Wesley's "Essay upon the Stationary 
Fasts," from which Deacon quotes freely. Mr. Wesley 
assigns to the Primitive Church a plenitude of authority 
in quite as clear and unconditional language as Deacon 
himself was accustomed to use. "The celebrated rule 
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of St. Austin has never yet been controverted. 'That 
which is held by the universal Church and was not 
instituted by councils but always was, is delivered down 
from the Apostles.* " 

E>eacDn also inserts some observations of his own 
concerning the Apostolic Constitutions, in which he 
endeavours to defend them against the charge of 
Arianism. Finally he prints an essay, which be says 
he discovered accidentally among his papers, entitlfKl, 
" An Essay to procure Catholic Communion upon 
Catholic Principles." This essay has been attributed to 
Dr. Brett; the style certainly bears a strong resemblance 
to that of Brett's "Collection of Liturgies." 

It may be interesting to record the inscription written 
by Deacon on the first page of the copy of this work, 
which is preserved at Chetham College. 

Liber 

Bibliothecae Pub. Mancununsis 

Ab 

Humfrido Chetham Armig: 

FundiOae 

E* dono Authoris. 

VIII. "A pamphlet in three parts containing: (1) 
the form of admitting a convert, (2) a litany for such as 
mourn, etc., (3) prayers on the death of a member of 
the Church." 

This was published in 1746, but strange to say no 
printed copy appears to exist in Manchester. A full 
MS. copy in Deacon's own writing is included in the 
MSS. referred to on page 26. The year of its publication 
was that in which the two years' confinement of Charles 
Clement Deacon in Southwark New Gaol began. 
Whether the cover of the book on which his name is 
written contained exactly what it now does, is of course 
a matter of doubt, but it may be that Deacon wrote this 

N 
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copy for the use of his son. In the fona of admitting 
a convert the Bishop or Priest who officiates declares 
his purpose " to admit the persons here present into the 
communion of our Church as into that of a pure and 
sound part of Christ's Holy Catholic Church" : and the 
question put to the candidate is " Dost thou desire to 
be admitted into this branch of the Catholic Church 
militant here in England, which hath reformed all the 
errors, corruptions, and defects that have been intruded 
into the modern Churches of Christendom, whether 
Rome, England, or others." Confirmation and ordina- 
tion in the English Church, as received through "a real 
but unorthodox bishop," are acknowledged, but are to 
be completed by anointing with the Holy Chrism. In 
the case of a cleric the question was to be put "and since 
thou hast received the order of deacon or priest in that 
unsound and defective Church to which thou didst 
belong, art thou desirous to have the said order allowed 
in our Church, etc." 

It is not improbable that, when Deacon composed 
this form, he had in mind the possibility that some of 
his friends of the Manchester Clergy might "come over" 
to his little community. Great as his influence over the 
clergy undoubtedly was, there is no evidence to show 
that it was sufficient to stretch so far as to cause any 
defection on the part of any of the clergy from the 
Church to which their allegiance was due. 

" The litany for the use of those who mourn for the 
iniquities of the present times, and tremble at the pros- 
pect of impending judgment, etc.," need not deuin us 
long. There is one characteristic sentence, " that we 
may be delivered from all scandalous compliances," and 
another, "that the hearts of the national clergy may be 
touched with a true sense of their erroneous doctrines 
and practices, and that none of them may prefer their 
private fancies before the consentient tradition of the 
Church in the purest and early times." 
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It may be worth noting that a reprint of this litany 
■was made at Shrewsbury in 1797 by Bishop William 
Cartwright, Thomas Deacon's son-in-law. 

" The prayers on the death, etc.," present no feature 
which has not already received notice in these pages. 

IX. "A full, true, comprehensive View of Christ- 
ianity, containing a short historical account of Religion 
from the Creation of the World to the 4th century after 
Our Lord Jesus Christ : also the Complete duty of a 
Christian in relation to Faith, Practice, Worship, and 
Rituals, set forth sincerely without regard to any 
Modern Church, Sect, or Party, as it is taught in the 
Holy Scriptures, was delivered by the Apostles, and 
received by the Universal Church of Christ during the 
four first centuries: the whole succinctly and fully laid 
down in two Catechisms, a shorter and a longer, each 
divided into two parts, whereof the one comprehends 
sacred history and the other Christian doctrine. The 
shorter catechism being suited to the meanest capacity 
and calculated for the use of children : and the longer 
for that of the more knowing Christian, to which is 
prefixed a discourse upon the design of the catechisms 
and upon the best method of instructing youth in 
them ■' ' 1 747. 

The book was sold by S. Newton in Manchester : 
various booksellers in London ; also at York and 
Rochdale. 

The mere reading of the title will probably cause 
feelings not far removed from amusement, and the 
labour necessary to the production of the work must 
have been stupendous. The "View" is truly "Com- 
prehensive." No list exists of the subscribers to the 
volume, but there is strong reason to believe that 
Deacon's Manchester friends supported him to a very 
considerable e-ttent. The quotation which I give from 
"Manchester Politics" is not, I suppose, very wide of 
the mark. 
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" Mr. True Blew : ' Has not Dr. Deacon published 
an excellent Form of Devotions, and a new Catechism : 
and does anybody but the people of Lancashire 
approve of them? And would it be safe for our 
beneficed clergy to write in defence of these books? 
No, sir, as the lion sends out his jackal, so are our 
clergy by the Doctor's book trying how the game 
lies : if they should have a good effect we should have 
the advantage : if not you know we need not own that 
we know ought of the matter,' 

Mr. Whig-Love: 'But did the clergy of the 
Church of England buy these books? I thought 
they had been intended for the use of his own con- 
gregation.' 

Mr. T. : ' His own congregation were about twenty 
before the late hurry and now perhaps not above sixty 
that publicly attend him. Sir, I assure you they were 
intended for the use of several of our Church. Why, 
sir, the clergy themselves solicited subscriptions for 
him. The first impression, which I heard was 700, 
was sold off in a few weeks, and the second, which was 
said to be still larger, is almost all disposed of.' " 

It is certainly the case that a second edition was pub- 
lished in 1748. A copy of each edition is to be found 
in the Manchester Reference Library. It is unnecessary 
to make any detailed account of the work beyond saying 
that it may be described as the "Compleat Devotions" 
turned into the form of question and answer, with a 
complete explanation of all that was taught and prac- 
tised in the " Orthodox British Catholic Church." 
Deacon applies the word "Sacrament" to no less than 
twelve offices, including five small ceremonies in connec- 
tion with Holy Baptism.' This appears strange to 

1. DMCou'a twelve SacTMnenla are m foUom ;— The two grafter 
SaenmenU of the Ooepel, fire lener Sacmneote in comMctian with 
Baptiim, BDoh as Ezorciim, etc., k1m> the Sign of the Ctoh, Impoaitjan 
of fioudi, Unctioo, H0I7 Orden sod Hatarimonj." 
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those accustomed to the later English restriction of the 
term to the two Sacraments of the Gospel, but it is to 
be remembered that the word had a much looser signi- 
ficance in the early ages. It was in the first four 
centuries that E>eacon really lived, and his definition of 
a Sacrament would not appear strange to an average 
Christian of the third or fourth century. 

It may be worth noting that Bishop Dowden states 
on page 331 of his "Annotated Scottish Communion 
Office" that Deacon's Catechism was used by Bishop 
Jolly in Aberdeen down to the year 1829, so that there 
may be persons now living whose immediate ancestors 
were taught the Christian religion according to what 
has been described as " Dr. Deacon's learned but 
somewhat arid catechism." 

I append a passage from the section entitled " The 
best method of teaching the catechism to children." It 
presents Deacon in a very natural and not unfavourable 
light. " The best catechists would be the fathers of 
families if everyone were well instructed and careful to 
teach his children and domestics. They would do much 
more good than Priests and Pastors can. We explain 
the catechism to children only at Church, upon certain 
dajrs, and go through it in a short space of time : 
numbers of children are there together and their minds 
are usually distracted by the company and the several 
objects which strike them on all sides. From hence 
comes the trouble that there is to make them attentive, 
as well as interruptions and reprimands which take up 
half of the time appointed for the catechism. When 
jrou are turned to one side the other go out of their 
places : if you apply yourself to one child ten others will 
play : you have always to begin over again. On the 
contrary, in the house children are always more recol- 
lected, because they are more free. If they have not 
that fear about them which renders them sometimes 
immovable at Church, yet their thoughts are more undis- 
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turbed. A father that has but three or four to teach, 
who have been accustomed to respect him, has no 
trouble to keep them to their duty : he has them every 
day with him : he may make use of that time when they 
are of the most teachable disposition : he knows their 
capacity, genius, and inclinations. He can instruct 
them at his leisure and spend all the time upon them 
which is necessary. And indeed this must be a work 
of time : for as children cannot apply themselves much 
at once, the instruction must be often repeated and 
continued for several years, advancing as their minds 
and manners form themselves. What I say of fathers, 
must be understood of mothers proportionately, especi- 
ally with regard to daughters : and I say nothing here 
but what I have seen and known by experience." 

X. " An Apologetical Epistle to the Author of 
Remarks on two pamphlets lately published against 
Dr. Middleton's Introductory Discourse in which the 
Preface to those Remarks is considered : by the Author 
of a Full, True, and Comprehensive View of Christianity, 
etc.! London, printed (or J. & J, Rivington, in St. 
Paul's Churchyard, and S. Newton, Bookseller in 
Manchester, 1748, price 6d." 

The title of this pamj^Iet sufficiently explains the 
reasons of its publication. Dr. Conyers Middleton 
(1683 — 1750) of Trinity College, Cambridge, is famous 
for his disputes with Dr. Bentley, and was engaged for 
the whole of his life in controversies of a more or less 
acrimonious description. He was strongly opposed to 
Roman theology and published in 1729 a letter from 
Rome condemnatory not merely of ceremonies properly 
styled Roman, but of all which might claim the sanction 
of primitive antiquity. Dr. Middleton was an Old 
Testament critic of what was then regarded as a very 
advanced type, and it is probable that his personal 
position was far removed from orthodoxy. That he was 
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at the opposite pole of religious thought from Deacon 
is evident from the quotation which I subjoin from the 
preface to his Remarks in which he refers to Deacon's 
Comprehensive View. "The author of these catechisms 
appears to be a man of sense and learning: warmly 
persuaded of the truth and importance of what he 
delivers, and delivering it with much piety and gravity, 
and with more candour than we commonly observe in 
writers of his .zeal and princi|des. The plan also of 
Christianity which he has proposed to us seems to be a 
fair and just representation of the discipline of the 
primitive churuch, or of such a part at least as he thinks 
fit to recommend to the [M^ctice of the present age. 
And if we grant him his main principle that unwritten 
tradition, as it is exemplified by the universal practice 
of the ancient Fathers and Churches, is of Apostolic 
origin, we must grant likewise that all the rites and 
doctrines which he has deduced from it are the essential 
parts of the Christian religion and of equal obligation 
with the Gospel itself. I could never consider these 
plans of Primitive Christianity, when published by 
Protestants, in any other light than as preliminary 
articles offered to the Church of Rome as the ground 
for a treaty of peace and reconciliation in which the few 
remaining points of difference might easily be accom- 
modated. I am a perfect stranger to the author of this 
piece, nor have any other knowledge of his character 
than what has been signiBed to me by his writings and 
the report of common fame. The warm expressions of 
piety and devotion which run through his whole per- 
formance oblige me to think him an honest man. 

Fame also has informed me that he lives up to the 
character which his book points out to us : practises 
what he professes and is an example of that discipline 
which he prescribes to others." 

Deacon's reply deals almost entirely with the charge 
of being Popishly affected, and is of interest as showing 
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his attitude to the Roman Church in his latter days. 
He points out that Popery " has a very vague and 
undefined meaning and that Dr. Middleton ought to 
have given a precise definition of what it really is, 
abstracted from popular ignorance and prejudice. For 
want of this we are quite at a loss, because some things 
which you call Popery are in reality pure Christianity, 
and others that are universally taught and practised by 
Protestants are rank Popery." Deacon then proceeds 
to quote from the 30th Canon of the Church of England 
concerning the " Sign of the Cross," from which he 
concludes that the idea of Popery conceived in this 
Canon is the same with his, but "you on the contrary 
seem to place it in agreeing with the Church of Rome 
in any doctrine, practice, or ceremony whatever, whether 
true or false, material or indifferent, Primitive or really 
Popish. You are pleased to say that I have gone as 
far towards Popery as I could possibly do, while I yet 
retain the name of Protestant. I assure you, sir, if I 
had not better arguments to hinder me, your way of 
talking would drive me into the Church of Rome; and 
I wish that you are not the unhappy instrument of 
sending many persons thither; as to the name 
" Protestant" I never claimed it, and own that I have 
no juster title to it than to that of "Papist," No, I 
disclaim them both. Christian is my name and Catholic 
my surname. Excuse me for using the noble saying 
of one of the old despised fathers." 

Finally I may be permitted to quote one more passage 
as illustrative of Deacon's attitude to the English 
Church. 

" I assure you that I am sincerely well affected to 
her, as far as she agrees with her own declarations, 
cited in the beginning of this epistle, but I cannot 
help wishing her perfectly reformed according to her 
own rule from all Popish and Calvinistic errors and 
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defects : and if this is being disaffected to her present 
constitution, I freely confess I am so." 

It may be claimed that a complete account has now 
been given of all the works which are beyond question 
to be attributed to the pen of Thomas Deacon, but in 
the MS. Catalogue of the Library of the Rev. John 
Clayton there are to be found under the name of Thomas 
Deacon the titles of the following works concerning 
which no knowledge now remains. 

" Dr. Waterland imitated in his controversial man- 
agement of Mr. Johnson." 1738 

" Translation of Bishop Beveridge's * Concio ad 
Clerum.' " 

" Family Prayer." Manchester, 1738. 

" Devotions for Catholic Christians." Liverpool, 
1747- 

All the above works appeared to have been printed, 
but mention is made of a MS. which would be extremely 
interesting to read. In 1733 Edward Byrom, elder 
brother of John Byrom, published a "Serious Dissuasive 
from Horse Races;" Uiis pamj^let is entered in the 
catalogue of the Manchester Reference Library under 
the name of John Byrom, but in John Clayton's MS. 
catalf^^e the name is clearly that of Edward, and it 
may be attributed without much doubt to the elder 
brother. A pamphlet followed, entitled, " Remarks on 
Mr. Byrom's Dissuasive;" this is usually attributed to 
the Reverend Thomas Cattell, and is in the form of a 
mild rebuke of the extreme puritan attitude adopted by 
Edward Byrom. Thomas E>eacon appears to have made 
a comment on Cattell's pamphlet, and it is entered under 
his name in John Clayton's catalogue as " Remarks 
upon the Remarker," etc. 
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APPENDIX B. 

Quotations from the "Byrom— Owen" Con lrov e ray 
of 1746-48. 

The purpose of this A[^ndix is to record passages 
originally written in connection with the controversy of 
1746-8, and containing a considerable amount of infor- 
mation concerning parts of Deacon's life about which 
little is known from any other source. 

I. From Wkitworth's Manchester Magazine, of Sep- 
tember 23rd, 1746. 

Manchester, September 22nd. Last Thursday about 
five in the morning the heads of Thomas Siddall and 
Thomas Deacon were fixed upon the Exchange. Great 
numbers have been to view them and yesterday betwixt 
eight and nine in the morning, Dr. Deacon, a non-juring 
priest and father to one of them, made a full stop near 
the Exchange and looking up at the heads pulled off his 
hat and made a bow to them with great reverence. He 
afterwards stood some time looking at them : a gentle- 
man of this town was with him and a considerable 
number of spectators were present. He and some of his 
Hock have been seen to do so before several times. 



2. From the Chester Courant, 28th October, 1746. 

Manchester, October 21st. The 9th inst. being the 
day appointed for a Public Thanksgiving was observed 
here with alt the marks of loyalty and joy suitable to so 
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glorious and happy an occasion. There is among us a 
poor woman, Mrs. Siddall, late wife to one of the 
unhappy persons whose heads have been fixed up here 
and at present a distressed widow, deprived of her 
family's chief support and burthened with five young 
children, who being too much swallowed up in her own 
private calamity to enter into the public rejoicing or 
show any marks of joy upon an event, which tbo' happy 
to the whole, is melancholy and fatal enough, God 
knows, to her, neglected to light her candles : upon 
which a party of soldiers along with some townsmen 
assaulted her house in the most violent and outrageous 
manner, not only breaking the windows and demolish- 
ing the shutters and the very frames of the sashes, but 
even threatening to lay it level with the ground : so that 
she was forced to fly with her children to a neighbour's 
house and to leave her own to their mercy. The scandal 
too of this illegal, injurious, and inhuman action was 
aggravated by its being done within six yards of the 
principal guard, the sentinel walking at the very door 
without any offer to prevent it, and not forty from the 
house where the officers and civil magistrates were 
celebrating the day. I shall conclude with a piece of 
wit handed about here, severe indeed, but just enough, 
I must own, upon this occasion. 

By the bare letter of the text, a laic 

Might think the times were very Pharisaic : 

Long prayers to Heaven are in the morning poured, 

At night behold, the Widow's house devoured I 

Yours, Phileleutherus MANCimiENSis. 



It is scarcely necessary to remark that the above 
composition, prose and verse alike, is universally 
attributed to John Byrom. 
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3. From the Whitehall Evening Post, nth October, 
1746. 
Extract of a letter from Manchester, dated October 
6th, from a person whose credit may be depended upon. 

"At present this town is but a rough place. Dovm 
with the rump .- Down with the Hanoverians, Pres- 
byterians : Down with the King, is so familiar to us 
that we expect it as soon as daylight is over, though 
some have been so impudent as to shout it in open 
day. But we have had some of Bland's dragoons 
here, near a fortnight, and now our people begin to be 
a little quieter. Jacobite, Non>juring, and even 
Popish Principles are now making a greater progress 
here than ever, being propagated with equal industry 
and success. The two rebel heads are revered and 
almost adored as trophies of martyrdom. The father 
of one of them (who is a non-juring bishop) as he 
passes them frequently pulls off his hat and looks at 
them above a minute with a solemn, consequential 
smile. Some suppose he offers up a prayer for them, 
others to them. His church daily increases and he is 
in the highest credit and intimacy with most of our 
clei^." 

Remarks on the above published in the Chester Courant, 
nth November, 1746. 
Manchester, October 37th. A stranger, when he is 
told that " Popish principles are propagated with equal 
industry and success and are now making a greater 
progress here than ever," must naturally suppose that 
we have a great many papists among us, and that the 
number is much increased of late. Now God be 
thanked, to the confusion of this slanderer, it is our 
peculiar happiness to have fewer in proportion of that 
denomination than any large populous town in the 
Kingdom. But I fancy he will have recourse to the 
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old canting evasion of Papists in disguise, Papists in 
their hearts, Popishly affected, etc., by which terms a 
oertain set of people mean all those who are strenuous 
asseiters of the doctrine and discipline of the Church of 
England, as well against fanatical latitude and neglig- 
ence as popish tyranny and superstition. He is pleased 
in the next place to descend to a particular charge 

against Dr. D n, of this place, whom he styles a 

non-juring bishop. As to pulling off the hats, not 
being quite so great a bigot as to refuse to speak to a 
non-juring bishop, I asked the Dr. how far it was true? 
And he assured me that he had never passed by bis son's 
head but once, and then indeed he did pull off his hat. 
Not caring to be so free as to ask him the reason, I shall 
suppose with the faithful relator that it was either to 
offer up a prayer to him, or for him; the first is too 
absurd to deserve an answer, and the latter if true is a 
practice, which tho' disputed among the divines of the 
Church of England, yet humanity can hardly tell how 
to censure. The increase of his Church truly is a matter 
of more concern, but here I cannot help smiling at the 
word Church, brought in, not I daresay out of any 
respect to the word, but to insinuate as if it was some 
great and numerous assembly, dangerous to the body 
politic, whereas upon the strictest examination I cannot 
find above a score and those too of no great figure or 
substance who are partakers with him in his religious 
singularity. What connection is there between politics 
and the Dr.'s restoring primitive ecclesiastical usages? 
What has his Mixt Cup, Infant Communion, Trine 
Immersion, etc., to do with King George and the 
Pretender ? The last stroke of his malice is at the clergy 
here for their respect forsooth to the Dr. The Dr., I 
own, is respected by most of the clergy, and to please 
this writer, I will add, by most of the laity too. What 
then ? I could name to him in turn several rigid 
dissenters in the highest credit and intimacy with some 
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of our clergy ; and if it be wrong (which indeed is a new 
doctrine to me) for the clergy to respect and converse 
with people of different opinions in religion, I think the 
character of a clergyman of the Church of England in 
much less danger from his acquaintance with a non- 
juring bishop than with a Calvintstical Dissenter.' 

4. From the Manchester Magaaine, 25th November, 
1746. 
Manchester, aoth November. The Jacobite pensioners 
in the poetical way having acted their part and their wit 
being near exhausted, their champions in prose, their 
masters of reasoning and argument, are now ordered 
forth from their club on duty, to keep up the spirits of 
their friends and support the character of one of their 
leaders, a practitioner in Physic, and a Priest (not of 
the Church of England) who is endeavouring to 
strengthen his Master the P.'s interest, and party, as 
much as ever he formerly weakened it by his physical 
pill. That this advocate of the party might have an 
opportunity to show his skill he has reprinted an extract 
of a letter in the Evening Post with remarks. I beg the 

next time he meets with Dr. D n he will put the 

question to him again, and I daresay he will find that 
the Dr. will own he has paid his devotions to the heads 
often : and let not his modesty prevent one request more, 
that he may be satisfied whether any internal reverence 
was designed to them or not. Praying for the dead and 
bowing to the relicts of rebels, though he says it is a 
disputed doctrine of the Church of England divines, he 
will find very few that allow of it, except they are some 

of Dr. D n's Manchester acquaintance. How great 

a friend the Remarker himself may be to such doctrine 

t. It i* gHMTtUj Utooght that Bjrom wm the miUkit of theM 
RMurln, bnt I am dUpoied to think that they an t« be attribntod to 
•ome other member of the Jacobite party, poHibly to Ttiyta, the 
Libmian. In tha nazt aztnct it will be eeen that Owen hinU al the 
■pfMaranca on the aceDO of a new wTit«r. 
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is very easily seen in his winking at and encouraging 
the increase of the Dr.'s Church, a church among whose 
articles are purgatory and praying for the dead, and 
which is contrary to the Church of England in doctrine, 
discipline, and usages : for he would make us imagine 
that there is no harm in the toleration of it by putting 
an evasive question, " What has the Mixt Cup, Trine 
Immersion, Infant Communion, etc., to do with King 
George and the Pretender?" Why nothing, as we all 
know as well as he ; but that is not the case, for his new 
converts are not so much in love with his cup, his 
communion, or immersion, as with his rancour and 
disaffection to the present Government, and none can 
become members of the one that are not enemies to the 
other. " The last stroke of malice," says this meek and 
benevolent Remarker, *'is at the clergy." But what 
would anyone think of a clergyman who assisted in the 
composing of his liturgy, and of another who acted in 
a military capacity and headed a party in defence of bis 
house, which was darkened in contempt of the rejoicings 
on the evening of the Thanksgiving Day, and the sense 
of the town.* 

5. From the Chester Courant, Tuesday, 9th December, 
1746. 

This is written under Thomas Deacon's own name. 

I find myself obliged out of a sincere regard to truth 
and for my necessary vindication to send you the follow- 
ing declaration. " Whereas an anonymous writer in 
Whitworth's Manchester Magastne of November 3Sth 
has thought fit to make free with my name and taken 
upon him to assert that I adopt the political principles 
of indefeasible and hereditary right, etc., into my 
religion and make these an essential part of it, and that 
none can become members of the Church to which I 

1. It w KkTcd^ neceuarj to M7 that tiiii •nonyuiDiu writar is to be 
idoitified witb JMuh Owen. 
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betong that are not enemies to the present Government, 
I do hereby declare that the same is utterly false; that 
I adopt no political principles into my religion, but what 
are expressed in our Common Pr83rer Book entitled 
*A Complete Collection of Devotioos ' which is entirely 
free from all objections of this nature ; that the form of 
admitting a member into our Church has not one word 
in it relating to State matters ; and that I have told the 
new converts mentioned by this author that I hoped they 
did not apply to me upon the account of national affairs 
and government prayers, for that we went upon a quite 
different scheme. 

6. From the Supplement to the GentUvtan's Magaxine 

for 1746. 

Dated December 19th, 1746, and signed " Philo- 

patriae" (who was undoubtedly Owen) : a reply to the 

Remarks on the letter in the Whitehall Evening Post, 

"To say that the enemies of Protestantism and the 
present Government are Popishly affected, you insinuate 
to be no more than a canting evasion. But who are the 
certain set of people you mention that make use of the 
canting evasion above. Name your certain set if you 
dare and then let the world determine. It seems accord- 
ing to your estimate of things — that the character of a 
clergyman of the Church of England is much less 
dangerous from his acquaintance with a non-juring 
bishop than with a Calvinistical dissenter. I under- 
stand you sir ; better be a Papist than a Presbyterian — 

better be an intimate of Dr. D n, a non-juring priest, 

who absolved Justice Hall and Parson Paul at the 
gallows after the Rebellion in '15 : who declared 
publicly to them at Tyburn that the fact for which they 
dy'd was meritorious; who in consequence thereof had 
warrants issued out against him from the Secretary of 
State's office, and thereupon was sent and supported by 
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the contributions of the party to study physic in Holland, 
since which he returned to England and has lived un- 
molested at M ster; better be an intimate of Dr. 

D n's who had three sons in the late Rebellion, and 

declared to a gentleman of distinction that he should 
have thought himself obliged to join in it, only that he 
had a dispensation to excuse him ; and who while the 
rebels were in Manchester had the very distinguishing 
honour paid him of being escorted bya file of musketeers 
to the Pretender's lodgings; better be an intimate of 
this man's than of a Calvinistical dissenter that is a 
friend to King George, Liberty, and the Constitution." 



7. From the Chester Courant, arst April, 1747. 

This is probably from the pen of John Byrom, and is 
a reply to the foregoing letter in the Gentleman's 
Magasine. 

"I must, in compliance with a challenge which this 
hero in a desperate pother gives me, tell him who I mean 
by the certain set I mentioned. I mean by this certain 
set, that tribe of sectaries who have for more than a 
century past shown the utmost enmity and hatred to the 
Church of England, exemplified this hatred once by a 
total subversion of episcopal government, and again 
with an interested servile compliance with a Popish 
Prince in his Popish designs merely to raise themselves 
to some degree of power which had been wisely denied 
them before. I shall agree with my nettled opponent, 
to calm him a little, that this Certain Set are intention- 
ally at least enemies to Popery and arbitrary power toO( 
except when they can grasp it themselves. He must 
needs make use of a personal invective against Dr. 

D n, every article of which, except his having three 

sons in the Rebellion, which I doubt not was the mis- 
fortune of many an honest brother dissenter, is false, 
as the Dr. himself will at a proper time make appear. 
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Nay, so stupidly malicious is this false accuser, that 
several of his accusations, viz., his absolving, etc., are 
of that nature that thousands now living can of their 
own knowledge declare the contrary. 

8. From the Chester Courant, 26th April, 1748. 

Written under the name of Thomas Deacon at Man- 
chester on 18th April, The letter begins by referring 
to the attack made upon him by Owen in the Supplement 
to the Gentleman's Magasine for 1746, and to the state- 
ment made in the Chester Courant, that the " Dr. will 
at a proper time make appear" the falsity of the accusa- 
tions against him. It proceeds to say that Owen of 
Rochdale has acknowledged in his pamphlet, "Jacobite 
and Non-juring Principles," etc., that he was the author 
of the above mentioned letter in the Gentleman's 
Magazine, Deacon's vindication may now be quoted 
at some length. 

"I do therefore think this the proper time to perform 
my friend's promise and to make the falsity of the above 
personal invective appear : which 1 consider will be best 
done by answering it, article by article." 

I, "Who absolved Justice Hall and Parson Paul at 
the gallows after the Rebellion in the year '15." A 
clear and peremptory denial of a charge unsupported by 
proof must always be deemed a proper and sufficient 
answer : but in this case I can not only positively affirm 
that I did not officiate with those unfortunate gentlemen 
in their dying moments : but also inform the public that 
the clergyman who did was the Rev. Mr. Francis Peck, 
M.A., formerly of Trinity College, in Cambridge. Nay 
I can venture further to assert that neither he nor any 
other person did then and there absolve them. 

a. "Who declared publicly at Tyburn that the fact 
for which they dy'd was meritorious." This I affirm 
to be as false as the foregoing article : I declared no 
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such thing to them at Tjbum, either publicly or 
privately. 

3. " Who in conseqtwnce thereof had wanants issued 
out against him from the Secretary of State's olfice." 
This conclusion must necessarily be as false as the facts 
upon which it is foundedj. and this is the first time that 
I ever heard of any warrant froai the Secretary of State's 
ofiBce being issued out against me in my whole life. It 
is impossiUe for me to prove a negative in this case; 
but I challenge the writer to produce his authority for 
the truth of this assertiou. 

4. "And thereupon was sent and supported by the 
contributions of the party to study physic in Holland." 
Every part <^ this branch of the accusation is false. In 
the first place, I could not possibly go abroad, for 
reasons which I have already ^own never subsisted : 
and in the next place, I do solemnly declare that I was 
neither sent abroad by any party nor supported there by 
any contributions. On the contrary, to the confusion 
of this slanderer, I stayed in London and appeared 
publicly there every day for above three months after the 
execution of the Rev. Mr. Paul and John Hall, Esq. : 
and when I went into Holland it was not at all upon the 
account of my behaviour with regard to them, which I 
never yet heard the Government was displeased with, 
but upon a quite different occasion. When I resided 
there, I lived upon my own fortune : and so far was I 
from studying physic that I had not at the time the 
least intention of engaging in that profession; but 
entered upon it and prosecuted it afterwards in London 
under the particular direction and with the kind assist- 
ance of my best of friends, the very worthy and learned 
Dr. Mead. 

5. "Since which he returned to England and has lived 

unmolested at M ster." If the having my house 

searched for papers by military violence under cover of 
a warrant signed by two Justices of the Peace, who it 
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is very well kaown have no authority to issue warrants 
in sudi cases ; if its being attacked more ttian once by 
a furious mob and unrestrained soldiery; if the living 
for some time under constant af^rehension of its being 
pulled down to the ground and the being compelled to 
remove my children out of their beds to prevent their 
being buried under its ruins; I say if this be "living 
unmolested," then this writer has for once spoken truth; 
but if being used in this aiiutrary and tyrannical maaoer 
could not but be attended by some "molestation," then 
he is guilty of falsehood in this as in all the preceding 
articles. 

6. "Who bad three sons in the late Rebellion." As 
this concerns not me directly, I shall say nothing to it, 
but leave U to the judgment of every candid reader. 

7. "And declared to a gentleman of distinction that 
he should have thought himself obliged to join in it only 
that he had a dispensation to excuse him." This is a 
charge of such a kind that I can only answer it by 
sincerely affirming that I neither had any such "dispen- 
sation" nor made any such "declaration," and therefore 
I must look upon it if not as a forgery of this writer's 
yet at least as a misapprehension of his friend the 
"gentleman of distinction," and I shall leave the world 
to judge whether, if I had taken such a dangerous step 
as to obtain a dispensation of this nature, it is at all 
probable that I should have enhanced the danger by 
revealing it to a person who was likely to "distinguidi" 
himself by publishing it to my disadvantage. But it is 
time to come to the concluding articles. 

8. "And who while the rebels were at Manchester had 
the very distinguishing honour paid him oS being 
escorted to the Pretender's lodgings by a file of 
musketeers." Had this very distinguishing honour, as 
he terms it, been paid to me, I fancy I should only have 
enjoyed it in common with several persons of unques- 
ticMwd attachment to the present Government, but to 
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make this narrative regular and uniform, this too is 
false, for I was not escorted by any musketeer or 
musketeers whatever. 

I thought that I was obliged no longer to delay the 
doing this justice to myself ; especially as I found that 
the silence, which for prudential reasons, I had hitherto 
observed on this head, had been by some represented 
as an acknowledgment of the truth of what I had been 
accused of. And I shall leave the world to judge what 
credit for the future will be due to a writer who could 
either be so base and shameless to assert things which 
he knew to be false, or (to suppose the best) so mon- 
strously weak and credulous, as confidently to relate for 
undoubted facts what the least enquiry would have 
shown him to have been entirely groundless." 

9. From Owen's "Dr. Deacon Try'd by his own 
Tribunal." 

The person you say who officiated with Paul and 
Hall in their dying moments was the Rev. Mr. Francis 
Peck. To convict you without further ceremony, let 
us hear what Mr. Lorrain says, then Ordinary of 
Newgate. He expressly declares that your two unfor- 
tunate gentlemen desired a non-juring priest to pray 
with them at Tyburn, which was granted. He prayed 
with them a considerable time and then made off. 
Afterwards, he says, I offered to pray with them, but 
they were not very desirous I should, neither would 
they kneel at my prayers as they did at the non-juring 
minister's; upon which I told them that since they 
were unwilling to kneel down with me I would stay till 
they were tied up, which I did, and then prayed. Now 
sir, by your second rule, that of credible evidence, you 
stand here self condemned and convicted ; convicted of 
downright forgery or falsehood in saying that it was 
Mr. Francis Peck (whereas from Mr. Lorrain's account 
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it was he himself) that officiated with them in their dying 
moments. When they were removed out of the sledge 
at Tyburn and give me leave seriously to ask were not 
you in the sledge with them — I call upon you — I 
challenge you to answer this. They desired they might 
have a priest of their own stamp to attend them. 
Accordingly, says the aforesaid Mr. Lorrain, "Such a 
minister whoever he was, or wherever he came from, I 
know not, stepped into the cart and prayed by them a 
considerable time and then made off." That one 
educated a few years before both at Westminster School 
and at Cambridge should be such a son of obscurity 
that amongst thousands of spectators Mr. Lorrain could 
learn from nobody who he was, or whence he came from, 
murders all credibility. How much more exactly doth 
this account quadrate with the character of Thomas 
Deacon, Priest. Accordingly let me ask you did not 
you travel in the sledge with Hall and Paul through 
Holbourn ? Were not you as you went along saluted 
with the hisses and insults of the crowd, and did you 
not meet with a very different reception from your good 
friend, brother, and fellow-labourer, Dr. Sacheverell, as 
you passed by him in Holbourn ? Did he not greet you 
with a very reverend bow and most respectful salutation ? 
This account I have received. Your own bare word is 
the only evidence that we have at present that Dr. Mead 
was your tutor in physical science. Some persons have 
a peculiar talent of being extremely intimate with their 
superiors whrnn they never saw, of being their very 
good friends, although they never knew them. The 
truth is if I am rightly instructed, somebody interceded 
in your favour with Dr. Mead, represented you as a 
person that entertained some odd chimerical notions 
that would obstruct your advancement in the other 
liberal professions, and therefore inclined to devote 
yourself to physic. Dr. Mead's great humanity was 
easily prevailed on to procure you admission for a short 
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time to one of the hospitals to attend the practioe tfaeie 
and afterwards to give ^ou some slight reoommendaboo, 
which I am told was the case in fact. The recommea- 
datory tetter was to Manchester. Either in 1719 or 
1 720 it is certain jou practised phsrsic in Manchester. 

The i8th of May last I spent an evening at Daveotiy 
in NOTthamptonshire with an Officer of the King's 
Army who tud frequently visited one of your sons taken 
prisoner at Carli^, and who afterwards dy'd at Kendal. 
In the course of conversation the officer declared that 
your son had often tt^d him and many otfkers who had 
visited bim in his illness that it was absolutely against 
his inclination that he went into the Rebellion, bat that 
he had just reason to be apprehensive that you, You 
Sir, his father would have turned him out of doors if 
be had refused ; that he would never have engaged ia it 
upon any other consideration. 
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A Btmi Synopsis of L.£ttcf8 Anri'Hteu oj Dcscob ■bo 
Quoted ia this Work. 

It may be noted that all the letters are written from 
Manchester. 

I. To John Byrom in Lonfk>n, 6th December, ijaS. 

See page 71. 
3. To John Bjrom in London, 21st December, 1726. 

See page 73. 

Both these letters are concerned with the dispute 
between Bishop Peploe and the Chapter of the 0>lle- 
giate Church of Manchester with regard to the appcnnt- 
meot of the Rev. Richard Assheton as Chaplain. 

3. To John Byrom in London, 34th June, 1737. See 

page 84. 

In this letter Deacon announces his intention of 
removing from Manchester to take up the practice of 
the late Dr. Cole at Stepney. 

4. To John Byrom in London, February 31st, 17*^ See 

page 166. 

5. To John Byrom in London, April aist, 1731. See 

page 1^. 

6. To John Byrom in London, April 37th, 1731. See 

page 169. 

I have said elsewhere that Deacon is seen at his very 
best in these three letters, and the standard attained is 
certainly high. All the letters are concerned with the 
projected publication of the Translation of Tillemont's 
"History of the first six centuries." 
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7. To John Byrom in London, 24th May, 1737. See 

page 67. 

This is concerned with the publication of Byrom's 
system of Shorthand. The humour associated with' 
Byrom's title of 'Grand Master' is well sustained. 

8. A letter to Dr. Deacon's Presbyters in London, aoth 

July, 1744. See page loi. 

This was written on the occasion of Deacon assuming 
the oversight of the 'Orthodox Church' in London, 
formerly under the care of Archibald Campbell. 

9. A letter to Mr. Pierce on his desertion from Dr. 

Deacon's communion, April 27th, 1750. See 
page 139. 

This is interesting as the last known writing of 
Deacon and as indicating that the uncompromising 
attitude to the 'Revolution' Church of England adopted 
in the speeches of Hall and Paul in 1716 was maintained 
by Deacon to the end. 
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YottNf!, M.R. (Erlin 1. F.R.C.R., Protes^nr of Anntomy. Demy H70 

pp. ii, W9, 23 plftt«i. f3.20 net. (FublicKtion No. 10, 19M.) 

" Thi* fortDi the third volnme of the 6tit<ii«8 in Anatomy issued by 

Uw Cooncil. and containa contribntions of conridenible interMl. Tbt 

volume is well printed and bound. It speaks well tor the actirit;^ o' 

iOTestigstion at Manchester." — Lanett. 

"The volume is weU got up and is evidenoe of the costinnation of the 
excellent work which has been carried on for so long a period, under 
Professor A. H. Young's ropervision, and has been encouraged and 
ttimnlated by hi* own work." — Britith Medical Jovrnat. 

BIOLOGICAL SERIES. 

No. I. THE HOUSE KLY. ifi<*«AmuM(in.(Linn(eus). A Study of ite 
Structure, Development, Bionomics and Ecunomy. By C. GORDON 
HswiTT, D Be., Dominion Entomologist, UttAwa, Canada, and late 
Lectnrer in Economic Zoology in the University of Manchester. 
Demy 8vo, pp. liv. 200, 10 plates. $640 net 

(Publication No. 62, ISIO.) 
" "Hie book is concisely written and beautifully illustrated bjr coloured 
platos. "~ Zoncet. 

" In the first the author deals with the anatomy of the fly, in the 
•ecood with the h^ite, development, and anatomy of the larva, and in 
Ute third with the bionomics, allies, and parasites of the insect, and its 

relations with human disease The book affords an excellent 

illustration of the amount of original and useful work that may be done 
on the commonest and best known of animals." — Saturt. 

" Of the book itself, it may be said that it is a model of ita kind." 
— Atktnaitm. 
CELTIC SERIES. 
N0.I. AN INTRODUCTION TO EARLY WELSH. By the late Pwrf. 
J. Stuchan, LL.D. Demy Svo, pp. xvi, 294. $2.SD net. 

(PubUcation No. 40, 1006.) 
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much to promote. — Professor Morris Jones in the Monrlirtter Guardian. 

"The work is an excellent introduction to the study of early Welsh. 

We can strwigly recommend it to Welsh students ; it is undoubtedly a 

work which no student of Celtic literature can afford to be without." 

— \orlh W^ei Otiardiaa 

"The work is destined, of course, to become the text*brnk in eariy 

Welsh wherever taught,"— IFMfrrn SlaiK 

441—449 Fonrth Aveoae, New York 1 
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MANCHESrER UNIVERSITY PUBLICATIONS. 
CELTIC SERIES. 

No. II. THE LANGUAGE OF THE ANNALS OF ULSTER. By 
Toiils Olfluit, M.A., PrufeMOT of Irii-li in Univenii? 
Collage, Galwiy. Demy Bvo, pp. siii. 230. fS.&O net. 

Publication No. 63, 1910.) 
ThB objacts of thii duMrtUkoi ftre Antly to InvesligMe the <Ute it 
wbich certain old- 1 rub phoooloEical development! took pUc«, and 
•eoondljr to give an eccooDt of old-Iri«h declension u evidenced by tiw 
knguaga of tbe Annels of UlMer. An Appendix on tlw Mwlytis of 
Iriui penon&l nuuei it appended. 

CLASSICAL SERIES. 

No. t. A STUDY OF THE BACCHAB OF EURIPIDES. By O. 
NoKwoon, M.A., Anictant Lecturer in Claanci, Demy 8vo, pp. xx, 
ISS. $1.60 net. (Publication No. SI, 1908.) 

"Tbe interest of Ur. Norwood'i book, which ... is a verjr welcome 
addition to the bibliogrtphj of Eoripidci, and a scholarly and intereiting 
piece of work, diEpliii;n')K emdition and iniight beyond the ordjuarf, 
Um in the way in which, by applying Dr. Verrall't methods .... lie 
flnt shows up difficoltiea and inconndenciM, some of which have hardly 
beat noticed before .... and then produces his own stArtling theory, 
which he claima is the great solTent of all the perplexities." 

— Sattirdag Stvitw. 

" Unless very strong evidence can be produced acainst Mr. Norwood'! 
view, it mnst be accepted as tbe true solution of t£e problem. . . . Mr. 
Norwood is geoerallv clear, and aboonds in illnminatuig thonghtt. He 
has added a foil bibliogrBphy (ninning to twenty-three pa^ee) of writingt 
on Eoruiides, and for Uu* every sclwlar will offer his sincere thankt. 
... He has done a very good piece of work."— jitAeninim. 

"Hr. Norwood's book has even in the eyes of a sceptic the oonaidenibk 
merit of stating tbe hypothesis in a very IhoroughBoing and abk 
manner, end at least giving it its fall chance of being bdieved." 

^Professor Gilbert Murray in the fiotien, 

" L'intetprritation de M. Norwood eat certainement trie inginieuse; 
elle est mime trie siduisante." — Rtevt Critiqvt. 

ECONOMIC SERIES. 

No. 1. THE LANCA8HIBE COTTON INDUSTRY. By 8. J. 

ChapuiUi, M.A., M. Com., Stanley Jevons Profeasor of Folitical 

Economy and I>»D of the Faculty of Commerce. Demy Svo, pp. 

vii. 309. S2.G0net. (PabUcaUon No. 4, 19M.) 

" Such a book as this ought to be, and will be, read far beyond the 

bounds of tbe trade." — UanehttUr Ovardvm. 

" There have been books dealing with varioas phases of the tnbiect, 
hot no other has so abl^ treated it from the economic as well as liom 
the historical point of view." — Maneheittr Courier. 

"The story of the evolution of the industry from small and insignificant 
beginnings ap to its present imposing proportions and highly developed 
and specialised forms is told in a war to rivet the attention of th* 

reader the book is a valuable and instructive treatise on a 

fascinating yet important subject. " — Cotton Factory Timti. 

3 Ml— 149 Fonrtii Areaae, New Twfe 
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MANCHESTER UNIVERSITY PUBLICATIONS. 

ECONOMIC SERIES. 

(Q&BT8IDB RUOKT, No. 1.) 

No. II. COTTON SPINNING AND MANDFACTURTNG IN THB 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. Ry T, W. Uttlii. B.A.. 
Gutaide Scholar. Demy 8vo, pp. xii. 70. |0.3ft net 

(i'ublicaUon No. 8, 1906.) 
"The writer gives ample detaili concentJDg wages and other featurM 
eoDnected with typical mills . . . and tbe iDformation thiu gathered ia 
of interest and value to the lactory operaUve as well as the atodent and 
economist." — Cotton Factory Tmtt. 

" Itx. Uttle^ deacribea how be visited the mills in various States in a 
very aystematic and detailed manner. AltogethM tbe report makes a 



(OAsniiw RiPOKT, No. 2.) 
a. in. BOMB MODERN CONDITIONS AND RECENT 
DEVELOPMENTS IN IRON AND STEEL PRODDCTTON IN 
AMERICA, being a Report to the Qartside Electors, on tbe resulU 
of a Tour in tbe U.S.A. By Frank Poppliwell, B.Sc., Gartaida 
Scholar. Demy 8vo, pp. xii. 126. $0.36 net. 

(Publication No. 21. 1M6.) 

" Mr. Pimplewell gives a clear exposition of the lesnltt of specialisa- 

m in prodDCtion. of the development of ore-handling machiDeiy, and 

of the general nse of the charging machine, features thai ch«n>cterise 

American practice. He shows, too, that the colossi blast- furnace with 

L r.ij i__ .. Li.i. . , .. I, regardless of conmmption of steam 

I a blast furnace of more modest 

lesaion derived from reading Mr. Popplewell's report ia tbrt 
many of tbe most striking developments, admirarile as tbey are, vera 
designed to meet special wants, and are not necesaarily applicttila in 
Oreat Britain." — .Volure. 

(Qabtbidi RiPOKT, No. 3.) 
No. IV. ENQINEERINO AND INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS 
IN THE UNITED STATES. By Fiuns FosTtn. M.Sc., Oartside 
Scholar. Demy 8vo, pp. ix. 106. (0.38 net. 

(Publication No. 32. 1906.) 
"The report nnder review ia of very great interest to those coDnect«d 
wiu the manofacturing branch of engineering in this country, many of 
whom will have to lelinquisb their pr«conoeived notions rwarding 
American methods, if Mr. Foster's conclaiions are to be accepted^" 

— BUctricat Btview. 

44S— Mt Fourth Aveane, New York * 
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ECONOMIC SERIES. 

No.V. THBRATINaOFLANDVALOES. By J.D. Chow.toh. M.8a 
D«ay 8vo, pp. viii. 177. Sl.M n*L (PnbUwtion No. », 190T.) 

"TIm Brat half of Ihis book dcaervM to b«coiiie k claiaic 

it OM of the best book* on ■ pnctiol economic queation th«t ha* 
Bpnearaa tor muv years. It ii not only tciEDtiflcall* valuable, bat M 
w«l] written aa to be int«rMtiiig to a novioe on the Mab}tct."^Tht Natitnt. 
" A Tery bnimettlike and lerviceable collection of eaiayi and not«a on 
Uti« intricate qneatioa." — Manrhttter Ovardian. 

" Ur. Chorlton dealt clearly and coDciaely with the whole anbject of 
rating and land viia»."— The Standard. 

"TIM impartiality and candour of Mr. Chorlton's method are bejrond 
diiipal«, and his book will repay CM«fnl atady by aU who are intmatad 
in Um qoeation, fratu whatevM matin."— Wettmiiuttr Ottteltt. 

(Oaktsidi Bkpobt, No. 4.) 

No. VI. DYBINO IN GERMANY AND AMERICA. By Stdmit 

H, HioniHB, M.Sc.. Oarteide Scholar. Demv 8vo. pp. ijii. 112. 

M.36 net. (PublicsUon No. 24, 1907.) 

" The book will . . make a valuable addition to the technical Utera- 

tore of thia conntry." — Tribvnt. 

'"Um work ii one which .... ahonld receive the attention of thoae 
who deiire a general view of the Oermao and Americaii dyeing in- 
daatxita."— Textile ManvfaUurer. 

No. VII. THE HOnSINO PROBLEM IN ENGLAND. By 
Erncst Ritson Dkwsnup. M.A.. Professor of Railway Economics in 
the Dnivenity of Chicago. Demy Svo, pp. vu. 327. $1.60 not. 

(Publication No. 3S. 1M7.) 
"Professor Dewenap's book on the homing problem consist* of three 
distinct parts, each of which is a valuable contribution to economic 
science. In Part 1, Profesaor Dewsnup tries to give a dear and definite 
Bcconnt of the evil with which aathorities in England are called upon 
to cope. Avoiding all speci«l pleading and all evidence of the SMiaational 
kind which is apt to give a false idsa of the extent and intensitv of the 



digested summary of the legiaUtion which hat been psMod by Parlim- 
ment since 1891 to cope with the evils of overcrowded houses, and of 
overcrowded areas. 

" In Part III, the atrictly informational and statistical work of the 
previous parta ia utilized by the author to support his own conclusions 
aa to the best methods of dealing with the problem of overcrowding. 

" Whether or not the reader agree* with Profewor Dewsnup in tJie 
conclusions he dr»ws from bis data, every student of economics must 
be gnteful to him for the accuracy and care which have ^ne into the 
collection and arraagement of his material.'' — ^Ae Araencan Polittixi 
Scienre Reriete, vol. lii. No. 1, February, 1909. 

4 US— 449 Fourth Arcnne, New York 
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MANCHESTEII UNIVERSITY PUBLICATIONS- 
ECONOMIC SERIES. 

(Gabisidi RiPO&T, No. S.) 
No. VIII. AMF'?IC\S' nUSINEPS RNTER^RIRR. By Dottolab 
Khoop, M.A.,OHrttide Scholar. Demy 8vo, pp. viii. I2S. SO.SOnet. 
(PablicktioD No. 30, 1907.) 
"The book is calculated to give a clear and accurate description, 
"essentially intended for the general reader," and the author has quite 
rightly eliminatod everything of a technical charact«, giving his tbeme 
both (he simplicity and the interest that are required. . . . The work 
might well have been doubled in length without any loss of interest, . . . 
iDvalaafale aa a text-book." — The Eronomie Journal. 

" Should on no account be missed, for it is a very good attempt at a 
survey of the enormous field of American bminess in the true and 
jadkuJ spirit."— /'aU MM Gatttte. 

(OaBiaiDB KcpoRi, No. 6.| 

No. IX. THE ARGENTINE AS A MARKET, By N. L, Watboo 

M.A., Oartside Scholar. Demy 8vo, pp. viii. M. tO-S6 net 

(Publication No. S3, 1908.) 
"A valuable and thorough examination of the conditions and tntoM 
of Argentine commerce," — Morning Lrad'.r. 

(GuniDB Ubport, No. T.) 

No. X. SOME BLBCTRO-CHEMICAL CENTRES. By J. N. Pring, 

M.Sc., Qartaide Scholar. Demy 8vo, pp, liv. 1ST. »0.5O net. 

(Publication No. 41, 1908.) 
" Concise, businesa-lilEe, and famished with some valuable papers of 
statistics, the report will prove well worthy of the study of anyone 
specially interested in this subject." — SroUman. 

" The reviewer ftayn nnhesitatingly that this 

Gartaide Report ia the b^t all-round book on induittrial electro- 

ebemislry that has so far oome to his aok\c^"—EltetTOchtmkaX and 
MetailuFjiixd Indutlry, May, 1909. 

(Gabtsidi ^mrt. No. 8) 

No. XI. CHEMICAL INDUSTRY ON THE CONTINENT, By 

Harold Baron, B.Sc., Gartaide Scholar, Tirn-v 8vn, pp. xi. 71. 

|0.sa net. (Publication No. 44, 1909.) 

"Well informed, well systematised, and written with businesslike 

precision, it deserves the attention of every one interested in its 

•obiect" — SfOtfmm. 

"For a good mieral accoont of the chonical industry on the Con- 
tinent we ttiinh Uiis report, so far as it goes, to be an excellent one and 
ii, moreover, unlike many works on the snbject, interetting to read." 

— Chtmieai Tradtt Jovmd. 
"Claarly and intelligently handled."— ?•*( Timt: 

Ul— 449 Fourth Areniie, New ¥ork s 
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. XII. UNEMPLOYUENT. B* Prof. S. J. CunuN, U^ 
H.Com., mod H. M. HtLunoHiB, iiJi.. B.Sc Dem; Svo, pp. xvi 
t0.80 not. (Pablicfttion No. 4S, 1909.) 



"Cta tlie whole, Ui* authon oStr • (olid ccntribution, both mi r^mrda 
fMta and reMooing, to the aolution of » pecaliuly difficult *od prwdng 
•ocial problem." — Cotton f'arlorv Timtt. 

. . reprodncea in amplified ronn a Talaable aet of articlea, giving tha 
Kfoltt of an inveatigation made in Lancaahire, which lately appeared in 
the ManclieiUr Ouardian. By way of Introdoction we haT« an ezamina- 
tioa, not previoiuly published, of tne Report of the Poor-law Comminiao 
on UDemployment There It a large accompaniment of Chart* and 
Tablei, and indeed the wbola work bean the mark of thoronghnea ~ 



(Gartsidk Rkport, No. 9). 
No. XIIL THE COTTON INDUSTRY IN SWITZERLAND, 
VORARLBERG AND ITALY. A Technical and Economic Study. 
By S. L. Bcaao, LL.B. Demy Sro, pp. zt. 229. $1.10 net. 

(PobUcaticn No. H, 1910.) 

** The Urge amoaot of information gaUiered baa been carefnlly 
amnged. . . . The work ia a worthy one, intereeting to the general 
reader, and valuable to the capt«iii of commerce, and inevitably eaggette 
the deurability of having the remaining cmmtriee of the Continent 
aimilaTly anrveved .... thia volume, which i« well worth careful 
(tndy by all who are interested in the aocial and economic conditjoiu 
of textile worken abroad." — The Cotton Factory Timet. 

"Thia volume may be heartily commraded to the attention of all 
penons ' intereated in every phase of cotton mill economics, and we 
coneratulate Mr. Beuo oa the admirable manner in which be baa set 
forUl the reaulta of his painstaking inveatigationa. In theae dayi of 
int«niationBl compariaona, a aeries of volmnee dealing in thia way with 
every industrial country would be of conaiderable value to studeuta of 
induatnal and commercial affaira." — The Textile Mercury. 

" . . . . the facta and statietica the anthor marehala m clearty .... 
a skilled inveattgator. For the rest, this volume does infinite credit 
alike to the author and to hia UnivNvity." — iforniny Leader. 

EDUCATIONAL 8ERIE& 

No. I. CONTINUATION SCHOOLS IN ENOLAND ft ELSEWHERE. 
Their place in the Educational System of an Industrial and Com- 
mer«i^ State. By Micbail E. Badlck, M.A., LL.D., Profeasor of 
the Hiiitory and Administration of EMaration. Demy Svo, pp. izvL 
779. 82.76 net. [PoblicaUon l^o. 29, 1007.) 

This work is largely bawd on an enquiry made bypastand^vaent 
Stndenta of the Eaurational Department of the Univermty of 
Manchuter. Chapt«rs on Continnation Schools in the Oerman 
Empire, Swilierland, Denmark, and France, have been contribatAd 
by other writers, 

e us— 449 Fourth ATcnne, Vew York 
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CONTINnATlON SCHOOLS (Continued}. 

sivea a record of what the principal uatioiu are doing in the 

iloagation of school work. It it invaluable aa a cormu of matartal 
.__m which to estimate the present poution of the world— to far m iU 
Mialopea touch Britain — in ' farther education,' aa the phrase is." 

—Tht OuUooh. 
"The most compreherttive book on continnation (cbooU that has j«t, 
baui isaoed io this country." — ScottUk Berien. 

"This book will for many years remain the standard authority upon 
its tnbject." — The Ouardian, 

"The whole question is discussed with an elaboration, an insistence ou 
detail, and a wisdom that mark this volonie as the most important 
ooDtrilnilion to adocational ellort that has yet bean made." 

— Contemporary Btririo, 

"The subject of the work ia one that goes to the \er^ heart of 

national education, and tbe treatise iteelf lays bare with a scientific but 

humane hand the evils that beset our educational system, the waste of 

life and iwlional energy which that syst«m has been unable in any 



a Ireasore of facta uid judicious opinions in the domain of the 



BufRcient d^ree to check." — Tht SvtcUUor, 

"It is a Ireasore of facta and judicious opin 
history and administration of education."^!' A e 

No. II. THE DEMONSTRATION SCHOOLS HBCORD. No. I. 

Being Contributions to the Study of Education from tbe Department 

of Education in the University of Mancheatw. By J. J. Fikdlit, 

M.A., Ph.D., Sarah Fieldea Profeswjr of Education. Demy 8vo, 

pp. Tiii. 128. 50.50 net. (Publication No. 32, 1908.) 

"Professor Findlay and his skilled and eiperienoed collaborators give 

an interesting account of the uses of the demonstration ctassee. tbe 

nature and eeope of tbe work done in tbem, and the methods adopted 

(as well as the underlying principles) in loiae of the conraes of ini^c- 

tion." — The Athtnrtvm. 

initructive account of the attsiL, .. 

..... , ai'h otbei, but 

. .1 the children's pursuits out of school hoars. . . . Tbe problm 
Professor Findlay has set himself to work out in the Demonatration 
School is, How far is it possiblu by working with tbe children through 
successive culture epochs of the human race to form within their minds 
not only a truer conception of human history, but alto eventually a 
deeper comprehension of the underlying purpose and oneness of all 
human activities!" — Morning Poit, 

MS— 449 Fourth Areane, New York T 
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MANCHESTER UNIVEUITY PUBLICATIONS- 
EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 

No. III. THE TEA(,-H1NG OF HISTORY IN GIRLS' SCHOOLS 

IN NORTH AND CENTRAL GERMANY, A R^wrt by E»4 

DotMii, H.A., Qilchritt Student, Demy Svo, pp. x, 149. $0,50 ntL 

(PubliutioD No, U, IMS.) 

" We corduilly raconuDand this mo«t workman litce, uid eitretnel; 

Tkloftble additioii to ped4g»i(Ogic lilerKlnra." — Sduc«tian. 

" Gives a clear and detailed accoant of two well^orgtmaed echeiDM 

ol hiitorical teaching in Germany." —SrMool Worl4. 

No. IV. THE DEI'ARTMENT OF EDUCATION IN THE 
UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER, I890-19II. Demy 8to, 
146 pp. tO-SOnet. 

(Pnblication No, fiS, 1011.) 
Thia book, publiihed in commemoration of the twenty-Snt annivcnary 
of the education deparUnent, include! an article nearly SO page* long I^ 
Prof Sadlor on Univereity Training CoUenae, their origin, growth and 
inHuence, a history by Mr. W, T. Goode of the department of edocation 
in the University, a register of past and present stndenta and a record 
of the publication! ietoed from the de|»rtmenL It is illnatrated by 
photographs of the Univenity and tome of the loading peraona connected 
with the education department. 

ENOUSH SERIES. 

No. L THE LITERARY PROPESSIUN IN THE ELIZABETHAN 



A aeries of brief studies dealing with the conditiona amidat which the 
profession of literature was pursued mider Elizabeth and James I. It 
traata o( their relations with patrons, publishers, and reading pablic, and 
with various authoritiea exercising legal centrol over the pr«M; and 
discusses the pouibility of earning a sufficient livelihood, in this period, 
by the proceeds of literary work. Demy Svo, pp. xiL 231. $1,60 net. 
(Pnbtioatirai No. 49, IBOQ.) 
k. It opene a new aeriee in 
. ind open* it with distinction. 
A more eUboratejy docnmented or more carefully indexed work need 
not be desired. The subject is an engrossing one; and, although the 
anthor baa aimed rather at accuracy and completeness than at the arts of 
•ntertahunsnt, the result remains eminently readable." — 

— Mtturhtiter Omartlitn. 

" Quite intereeting to the general Ut«rary r««der as well as to the 
■pedal itDdent for whom, pernapa, it is directly meant. We are always 
ready to read of the Eliiabethan age in authorship, and it loaei none 
of its attractions in Uita Sbeavyn's hands." — Daiif Chromdt. 

S 44*— 449 FoNrth AreiM, Ne« Torfc 
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No. IL BEOWULF : Edited, irith IntroducUon, Notoa, and Gloaaary, hy 
W. J. SbdoxfIkij), LittD., Leotnrer in Englisli Langou*. 
Demy Sto, pp. lii. 300. $3.00 nat. (PublioUon No. SS, 1910.) 

" It ii hii cmrefnlneM in Uu* matter of the text that will win Hr. 
Bedge&eld the chief thanka of aindeDto. Tbii raoord of varianti ia full 
and accurate, and the fuller notes which follow the text itaelf ahoold 
b« very helpful both to the papil and the eipert. In the gloenrial 
index Mr. Sedgefield haa accompliahed a task hitherto nnattemptad 
in England." — Manehttter Ovardian. 

HISTORICAL SERIES. 

No. I. MEDJMVAL MANCHESTER AND THE BEaiNNINQS 
OF LANCASHIRE. By Jann Tait, H.A.. ProfetMr of Ancient 
and yediaral Hiatoir- Demy Svo, pp. z. 211. 92.S0 nat. 

(PaUication No. S, 1904.) 

"Patient and enlishlened acholarahip and a aenae of (tyle and pro- 
portion have enabled the writer to prodnce a work at once aolid and 
raadable." — BngltMh Bittorirat ReHtir. 

"A welcome addition to the literatnre of E^ngliah local history, not 
mctelj becauae it adda mnch to our knowledge of Manchester and 
Lancuhire. bnt also because it displays a acientiSc method of treatment 
which is rare in this field of ttndy in England." — Dr. Oroas in American 
Bulorifol Rtfine, 

"La collection ne ponvait dtbntor pins BiKnificativentent et plus heore- 
naemeni que par on oQTrage d'hiatoire dn Moren Age dQ k it, Tait, car 
I'enseignement mediiviste est nn de ceni qm font le pins d'honneor i 
la jeone Universiti de Manchester, et c'est i M. le Professenr Tait qu'il 
fant attriboer one bonne part de ce saccte." — Btwt de Synthi** 

No. 11. INITIA OPERUM LATINORDM QUAE 3AECDLI8 XIII., 

XIV., XV. ATTRIBDUNTUR. By A. O. Liitli, M.A„ Lecturer 

in Palaogr^hy. Demy8*0)pp. ziiL37S(int«rleaTed). (Ontotprint.) 

(Publication No. 0, 1904.) 

"Whoever haa attempted to ascutain the contents of a MediaBval 

miaoellany in mannaeript must often have been annoyed by the occnrrence 

of a btaoV space where the title of the treatise ought to M. Mr. Little 

bai therefore earned the gratitude of all anch persons by making publio 

* «w.ii*#Ft;«w, «f >«n> A AAA innr.;*. wki^k Wa arranged in the first instance 

B of I^anciscan MBS." 

—Engluh BUtoncci Rttitie. 

44t— t4t F*Brtk ATeaae, New Tarfc « 
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No. ni. THE OLD COLONIAL SYSTEM. Bj Qkbaui Birkilr 
Hnus, H.A., B.C.L.. LKtanr id Coiutitntionkl Lftw. Domj Bn>, 
pp. zL 2S3. tl.M iMt. {Pablicatioa No. T, 1905.) 

"Hi. Haiti giTw u ui alabormto hiitoricsl itad^ of th* old oolMiial 

■nton, which diMtppMTttd with tha Aioericui RaTolDtiou Be 

■now* » ronarkibl* knowtedge of ront«aipoi«Tf litantnra, and hit booh 
mn daim to be a tma hutor; of popular opinion." — Sftrletor. 

'Hi. Hcrti'i book ia one which no (tadant of impwikl develi^iaiattii 
<MI MglecL It ii lucid, fair, thorou^, and conTuiciiu." 

— ffloMOw BtraU. 

"Ur. Harti'a 'Old Cokmial Byttmat' ia baaod on a cuslnl itad^ ot 

omtomponrj documenta, with the raanlt that aevanl pointa of no nsall 

iuportanaa aN put in a new li^ht .... it i« carafnl, honcat work - . . . 

The atorj whicn be toUi bM itt leMon for oa." — Tka Timti. 

"Both the ordinal? rvadar and th« acadamic nind will get beiMfli 
from thU wall-infomwd and weU-writt«n book." — SeeUmaii. 

"Ht. Herts baa made eiosllaot nee of conlMnporarjr literature, aod 
haa Bi*«n na ■ Tery valoabla and thwongh criUqae. The book u in- 
teraniiig and tm? w«1I writtfo." — Antritmi PoHttcei Sfienct RtvUw. 

" An intMMtin^, Ttliwbl*, and very ncceanry exposition of th* 
prindplaa muderlying the colonial policj of the MghtMatb ccntary." 

— ForixAire Pott. 

No. IT. STUDIES OF BOMAN IMPERIAUBM. By W. T. 

AnifOLD, M.A. Edited by Enwuto Fioon. HA. Lectnrer in 

Ancient Hiatory, with Memoir of the Author by Mra. Hnuni 

Wum and C. E. HoHuaui. With a PhotograToro of W. T. 

Ancdd. Demy 8vo, pp. czxiii. 281. [New Toric : Harper and 

Brothert.] {Pnbliotion No. 16, I90S.) 

" Hra. Humphry Ward hat oted all her deliole and anbtle art to 

draw a pkrture of her beloved brother; and hia frioid Mr. Hontagne's 

account of hit middle life it alto remarkable (or itt literary exceikDoe." 

— Alhencnm. 

** The memoir . . . ■ t«nderly and ikilfnlly written by the ' aittar 

and friend,' telle a itory, which well detervcd to be told, of a Uf« rkh 

in aapirationt, intercata, and friendthipt, and not without itt maature of 

actoM ichieTement." — Tribimt, 

" Thit Keograpbicd ttntt and bit feeling for politici give cobur to all 
he wTOte.^— rimei. 

" AnjoiB who detiret • gener»l accoont of the Empire under Angnttus 
which It freahlf and cImt^ written and bated oai wide reading will find 
it here." — Manckttter Giarditm. 

" Nothing could be better than the lympatbetic tribute which Hn. 
Hnmphrv Ward payi to her brother, or the analyait of hit woi^ and 
Btethod by hit coUeagne Ur. Montagne. The two together have mwe 
(toll in them than many big faookt of reoont biogiiKihy." 

— WestmittsUr Otuttlt. 

10 40—441 Fttnth Arenc, New T^ 
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No. -V. CANON PIETRO CASOLA'S PILQRIMAOB TO 

JBBnSALBM IN THE TBAR UM. By M. U. Niwht, 

B.A., formerly Jones Fellow. Demj Svo, pp. viii. 437. 12.90 net. 

(PnblicAtion No. 2a, 1907.) 

"Tn nMua m UdU libri Mt«ri di nmplici diTnlgmsioiM «n tftUi • 

flgun deli* atom ''«n— ■■ qneito amerga pUoeT»lment« • ri legs* 

voloDtiari. E diveno di c«nUei« e di trmttasioiis. Emum .... dalli 

polvere dagli uchivi e delle bibliot«clie qnalcha con che b» Dn valoN 

beeoo ad iDtereannte, tm vklore itorico a dd vklora nmaoo." 

— A.A.B. in tba Arckivio Stoneo Italiano. 



oommercisi dea peliriiMSBi, doot lai arnuttcnn de Taniie aatumiraiit, 

himnn 'sn TVTTit inkfia UBntmrvriH " 

Um Stvue da SftitMte hUtoriqut. 



jnaqn 'aa XVlla siMa 1 eotropiiae." 



"Min Neiratt haa perfonned her taak ftdminbly, onMrving mnoh ot 
tbo racy bnmonr Mid abrewd phndnK vhich marR tbe original, Mid 
adding, in tbe intradoetion, a geneisl treatise on the Venetian pilgrim 
ludiutiy, and inUie notea copiooa illnstrationa of the Uxt." 

Horatio F. Bbown in The EnglUh Higtorieal JbvMw. 
" Mia* Newett'a introdnctioQ b mi admirabia bit of work. Sha baa 
atadiad carefolly what the archlTas of Venica have to aay aboot pilgrin 
ahipa and Bhipping lawa, and ber pagei are a mine of information on 
audi anbjecta. — Dr. Tbomaa Lindaay m tbe 8toUii\ Bitioricei BicMte 
" Thia ii a deeply intereating record, not merely of a Syrian pilgrim- 
age, bnt of Meditwranean life and of the azperiancet of an intelligent 
ItaliMi gentleman at tbe cloaa of the Middle AgM— two yeara after the 
diacorery of America. It would not be ea«y to Snd a more graphic 
picture, in old days, «f a voyage from Venice to the Levant." 

Amtriaai Biitoricid Stmsw 

No. VI. HISTOBICAL ESSAYS. Edited by T. F. Tow, M.A., 

Profewor of Hediaral and Modern History, and James Tait, M.A,, 

ProfeuoF o( Ancient and Medueval Histoi^. DemySvo. pp. i "~ 

I der 

Thenwta, beiintBen leichlich featiindiache Literatnr and verraten nberall 
neben weiten Ansblickeo eine methodiBcba Bchnlnng die der dortigMi 
FacntUt hobe E!bM macht." — Profeaaor Liebomann in DtuUdt€ 
t^trattmtitmg. 

" Imperial history, local biatory, eccleaiaatical hiatoiy, economic hiatoij 
lad the metboda of hiatoried teaching — all tbeaeaieinonewayoranotlMr 
tonehed upon by acholaia who have collaborated in thia Toltune. Men 

40— M FoNrtk AveiiM, New Toifc II 
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HISTORICAL ESSAYS (CoDtiuned). 
■nd wonMO aliks hk** dsTOtod tbtir tim* ind Mini to workiDg oni 
problami of imporUae« and oftMi of do ■licht difficulty. Tba Ninlt n 
one of whkh toe muTarcitj and dtT may be jnatlj pnnd." — Tka lat* 
Profanor York Powall in tha UamehttUr OiMrdia*. 

"VMoeontiaiM vaoti ta*ori atorid dattati, qnattvo d» ptol«iiori • ladkl 
da liMBsiati del Collegio, a aono tntto acritii appoajtanmite • condotli 
ncondo le piA rigoioaa nonM dell* critic* b m docnmenti." — B. Pradalli 
in //novo Archivw Vtntto. 

"La TariMi dea lajeto at I'tnidition avec laqnelle ili aont traitja font 

grand honnenr 4 la maniin dont lliiitoin «tt anangni 4 Ow«ia CoUaga." 

— JtavtM BUtoriqut. 

" Far natoM, c'eat nn ncneil BTanl, qni Umovgne dn reap act at d« 
I'tonlation qna mt timrtxx poor lea ttndai hUtoriqiiea U jenne «t dtjL 
oiUbn nniTwaiti.'' — Stvut iThitloirt tcMniutigut (Loa*ain). 

" All theaa aamji i«ach a high lavel ; tliey avoid the beaetting lin of 
Dwat of OUT preuDt hutorieal wtitiiig, which coniiata of Mrring ap a haah 
of what other hiatoriuia hAT« written fiaToored with an orisiiijal spice of 

wror Tbev are all baied on oriKinal reaearch ana written bj 

■pacialiita,'' — Prof«M0T A. F. PoIUrd in ute Bnflitk BUtoriad Acvtcw. 

" Sie bilden ainen achonen Bewaia fur die ntionalla Art, mit der dort 
diaaea Stadium betrieben wird." — Profeaaor O. Weber m Bittoriickt 
Ztittchrift. 

The index can be pnrchBaed aepantely, price 6d. net. 

No. VU. STUDIES STJFPLBMENTABy TO STUBB8' G0N8TI- 

TUTIOHAL HISTORY. Vol. i. By Ch. Petit-Dotaiilia, Litt-D.. 

rector o( the Univertity of Grenoble. Tranalated tiooi the F'readi 

by W. B. Rhodai, H.A., and edited by Prot. Jamw Tait, H.A. 

Demy Svo, pp. liv. 16!. [Now York : Oxford UniTenity Praaa.] 

"The volume will be virtually indiapanaable to teachers and itndenU 

of hiitory." — AtJunteiim, 

"Thii task baa been caratuUy and well performed, ooder the iopervi- 

ajon of Profeaiar Tait, who baa written a abort but adequate intradoo- 

tion. This little book, ought, withont delay, to be added to avery 

pablia or private library that oontaini a copy of the claaaio work to 

which it fomu an indiipeniable lupplement" 

—Dr. W. a McKecbiue in the Scotlith Bi*toricti A«rt<v. 

"Tbeae mpplementary iludiea impreaa one aa a dtacraet and laamad 

attempt to aafegoard a public, which ia likely to laam all that it will 

know of a great lubject from a ain^le book, aguoat the ahortoomingi 

of that book. — Profeaior A. B.White u the Amtriean BUtorieet Btvitw. 

"(Teat un compliment indispenuble de Touvra^e de Stubfaa, et I'oa 

Mura gri 4 rUniveraiti de Mancheater d'avoir pru TiiiitiatiTe da oetU 

pnblic^ion." — H. Charlei Btmont in Btwt Biatonqita. 

"Ce aont dea inodilea de critique ingteienae et sobn, one miae an point 

M 4tt— 441 Foarth ATcane, New Tort 
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STUDIES SUPPLEMENTARY TO 8TUBB8' CONSTITUTIONAL 

HISTORY (ContinuedJ. 
mnarqiubis dei qnailioiu ks plus importuitM trmiUw jadu pu 
Btnbbt." — M. Lonit Halphen in Bevue rfe Sytitkitt hUtoriqut. 

"ZaderBnglishenUebeiMtiniig diestr EIxcutm, dorch einn) verdi«nt«n 
jongeran Hiitoriksr, dis dnrchani leicht wie OrigiiiBlstil flisBit, hat Tait 
di« Vomdc galiefert and manch* Note, die nocb di« Lit«ratnr von 1908 
barOckaichti^. Die hittoritche Schola der Univeriitit Maoc)i««t«T, 
an Rnhrigkeit und atreiiEGr Methods von keinar in England iibertroffen, 
Uet«t mil der Verfiffentlichiuig der wertfavollen Arbeit dea Fruuoaen 
•in treSlichu Lebrmittel. — Proteuor F. Liebemami, in DeuUeht 
Literaitaveitung. 

No. Tin. MALARIA AND OBEEK HISTOBT. By W. B. 8. Jonea, 
M.A. To which i* added the Hiitoir ot Oreek Therapentice and 
the Malaria Theorr by E. T. Witbiugton, M.A., M.B. Demy Sto, 
pp. Jdi. 176. Sl.eO nat (PubUcation No. 43, IMS.) 

" Mr. W. H. S. Jones ia to be con^talated on the mccesa with which 
he baa oondnctad what may be deacribed aa a pioneering ezpeditbn into 
a practically nnainlored field of history .... the pubuahen are to be 
ooDgratolated on the admirable way in which Ui* book ha* been tamed 
out— a jo^ to handle and to read." — Mmckater (htardioB. 

" Tbi* interesting Tolnme ia an endeavour to iltow that the decline of 
the Greeka •• a people for several centnriee before and after the 



forma" — Olaigov h 

"[The aiithor] .... hat amassed a considatable store of valuable 
■afoimation from the Oreek classics and other sourcea which will prove 
•xbemely nsefol to all who an interested in hie theory." 

— Birmiitgham DaUv Pott. 
No. IX. HANES GRUFFYDD AP CYNAN. The Welsh t«zt wiUi 
tnnslation, introduction, and notes by AkthubJonbs, M.A., Jonea 
Fallow in History. D«ny Svo. Pp. viiL 304. 92.00 BSt. 

(Publioation No. SO, 1010.) 

" No Welsh historian of the futurs can aSord to neglect thia acbotarly 
ktteinpl to g:ive the wwk of Qriffith ap Cynan a true historical settine. 
The introdactjon it an ideallv well-balanced estimate of a aingnlarfy 
quaint and beaatitnl piece of history."— 0ta«0ow Hendd. 

" The Editor has prefaced his text with a comprehensive and neariy 
always convincing introdnction of more than 100 page*, besidee copions 
Dotet. Nearly every p*^ of both contains mattsr of Iriah hiMorr, 
aometimaa really new, since taken from the document never desfHy 
■todied before, and always valuable from the new light ttkrown by the 
collatian of independent, ' intemstional ' teatimoniea. ... It will at 
ODce be seen that we have here a document of the Srst interest to 
ourselves : the University and the Editor have pat os in their debt for a 
valuable contribation to oar history." — Freeman't JounuL 

4tt— 4M Fontt Anaae, New T«A M 
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No. X. THE ClVn. WAB IN LANCABHIBE. B7 Bxnn BMOtf, 
U.A. VwDj 8*0, l^. ZY. 336. (3.50 net 

(Pablkstwa No. fil, IVIO.) 
"B; K jadidoiit om of 11 bs ha* prodnctd ut •miiMaUy rMdabU «id 
infonDing work. . . . Tha DniTBmty of Mmnchartar, which, bat for 
Um Dr«wiin of tbe pQlitic*! ntiutioii, would Ii*ve bom fonnded in 
to b« ooonatiilatod npon ita choic« of an hiiloriMi of the war in 
lire. " — A uUmtum. 
_ __. Brosiqt's manogcBph moat be welocmed ■■ tha moat impottaat 
of tboaa bitlusta giTan to hiatory to illnmiiialo tb* comity aapact ol 
the Civil War. .... The whole book ii tctt csrefnlly reviaed and 
accniate in iti details, full and tatiitactory, and the order in which Um 
itorv u told ia ezcelleot. The index 'ia alio aafficienl, and tho whole 
■tadj ii atnpl^ annotated. Altogether, both the aathor and tha 
Hancheater Univeraity Praaa are to be thoronghlj congiatnlatad npoa 
tbe Tolnme." — Momma Po*l. 

"It ia dear that Ur. Broxap hat mioDtely atadied all aTailahle 
original materials and that he naea them with care and diseriminatioii. 
. . . the higbeit praiM that can be given to the author of a biatorical 
monogr^ib ia that ha aet out to prodnce a book that waa wanted, 
doe* that extremely well, and doea nothing alae, and to thii praiae 
Mr. Broxap ia fatly entitled." — Watmiraltr Ontttt. 
DOCUMENTS RELATING TO IRELAND UNDER THE COM- 
MONWEALTH. By ROBBBT Ddnlof, M.A., Leotnror on Iriah 
Hiatory. In 2 rolnmea, demy Sto. [In Prtpai vti on. 

Thi* work will conaiit of a aeriea of anpabliahed docmnente relating 
to the Hiatory of Ireland from 16S1 to 1U9, arranged, modamiaed, aad 
edited, with lutrodnction, notea, etc., by Mr. UrniLOt. 

[In Prtfomlion. 
A BIOGRAPHY OP THOMAS DEACON, THE MANCHESTER 
NON-JUROB. By UtHBr Broxap, M.A. 

r/n a« Prw. 
THE EJECTED OF 1862: Their PredeoeMon and Snoceaaora in 
ComberUDd and Weatmorland. By B. NiOHTiMaALK, H.A. 

[/n th* Pnm, 
MEDICAL SERIES. 
No. I, SKETCHES OF THE LIVES AND WORK OF THE 
HONORARY MEDICAL STAFFOFTHEROYALINFIRMARY. 
From ita foondation in 1733 to 1830 when it became tha Royal 
Infirmary. By Edward MAXsricu) Brockbjwk, M.D., M.R.C.P. 
Crown 4to. (illDitrated}, pp. «ii Sll. $1.80 net. 

(PnbUcation No. 1, 1M«.) 
"Dr. Brockbank'i ii a book of varied interest. It alao deaema a 
welcome as one of the earUeat of the ' Pablkatioua of the UniMtrty of 
HaDcbaater.' " — tlanektUr Ovardia*. 

14 44t— US Fosrth Atcbi*, New Tsrk 
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No. II. PRACTICAL PRESCRTBINO AND DISPENSING. P« 
UMtical Stadcnte. By Wiluim Kirkbt, toroetiine Lecturer in 
PharmacogiMMy in tb* Oweni College, HuichBator. Crown 8to, 
ff. iv. 194. 91.60 net. 

(Pablicmtion No. 3, IMt, Second editim, 190«.) 
"The whole of the matter bean the impreM of that technical ikfll 
uid thoronghnen with which Mr. KirkbT^i name mnst inTariabl^ be 
aModaled, and the book moat be welcomed ai one of the moat oietnl 



"Thorouhljr practical tazl'booka on the tobject bm bc , ._ 

rioonia with^leunre Mr. William KirkbT*! 'Practical Preecnbing and 



Diioenting.' 
(tnamta, ai 



.a pleainre Mr. William Kirkbj'a ' Practical Preecnbing and 
The book ia written by a pbannaciat ezpieeal^ for medioa] 
(tnaenta, and the aathor haa been mart happy in concajving it* acope 
and arrangement." — BritUk Mtdical Jotmui. 

No. III. HANDBOOK OF SUROICAI, ANATOHT. By 0. A. 

WniOHT, B.A,, M.B. (Ozon.) F.B.C.8., Profeiaor o( Byitamatk 

Sorgary, and C. H. Prcsioh, H.D.. F.B.C.8., L.D.8., Lactnru on 

Dental Anntomy ; Assiitant Dental Snrgeon to the Victoria Dental 

Haepital of Manchester. Crown tivo, pp. iz. 206. 11.60 net. Saoond 

edition. [Philadelphia; Blakiston.] (Publication No. 6, 1909.) 

' Dr. Wright and Dr, Preaton have produced a conciae and vary 

readable litt£ handbook of anrgical applied anatomy. . . . The anbject 

matter of the book ia w«U arrannd and the marginal notes in bold typa 

facilitata reference to any deaired point." — limctt. 

No. IV. A C00R8E OF INBTBUCTION IN OPERATIVE 
BURQERY in the Dnivardtv of Mancbeater. By Wiluau 
Tborbusn. M.n.. B.S. (Land.) F.R.C.S., lecturer in Operative 
Borgery. Crown Sro, pp. 7S (interleaved), 28 Pignrea in tbe Text. 
•O.BO net (Publicaticm No. 11, 190«.) 

"Thia little book give* the junior atndent all that he wanta, and 
nothing that be does not want. Ita aiie ia handy, and altogether for ita 
ita pnrpoee it ia excelloit." — Univtrtilf ficvistn. 

Ho. V. A HANDBOOK OF LEGAL MEDICINE. By W. Silueu. 
M.D. (London), of the Middle Temple, and Nortbem Circnit, 
Barriatw-«t-iaw. With 7 nioitrationa. Crown Sto, pp. *ii. tu, 
«2.S0 net (PnbUcation No. 14, IM«.) 



Ml— 4« Fsartfe AvenM. N«w Ink 
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No. VI. A CATALOQDE OF THE PATHOLOGICAL MUSEUM 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTBB. Editw) hj J. 
LoBUUi Shitk. U.A.. M.D. (Edin.K Profaasor of Pathology. 
Crown 4to, 1380 pp. S3.50 net. (Publication No. IS, 1906.) 

" The catalogna comparaa rtry (avonrably vitb other* at a cfanilar 
cbaracW, and, apart from its **lo« for t«achiiig pnrpoaet in an im- 
portant madical achool luch at that of the VniTanitj of MancIiMtor, it 
u capabla of being of great aaaiatance to otben aa a work of refenfioe." 
— Sdinbtirgh MtdUal Jtnimal. 

"In eoDcliuian w* n«*d only tkj that Profeaaor Lorrun Smith has 
performed the moat aaaential part of hii taak — the d«Bcription of the 
■peouaana— exoellentl][ and an hononrable mention mutt be made ol 
the book aa * pnblicMon." — Brituh Utdieat Journal. 

No. Vn. HANDBOOK OP DISEASES OF THE HEABT. By 
OuuM Bmu. M.D., F.R.C.P., Profesior of M»dkine, uu) 
Phjiician to the Manchester Boya] Inflimaiy. Crown 8*0. 
pp. xii. S89 11 platet |S in colours), and IM illtutrationa in the text. 
[Philadelphia: BUkitlon.] (Publication No. 20, 18M.) 

" It more truly reflect* modem idea* of bMrt diaeaae than any book 

we are acquainted with, and thttafore may be heartily recommended to 

onr reederi." — Trtatnittit, 
"We n 



" We can cordially recommend Dr. Steell'i book a« giving an ezcelknt 
■nd thorooghly practical account of the nibject of which it treat*." 

— Sdinburgk Mtdied RtvUm. 

No. Vm. JULIUS DBESCHFELD. IN UEHORIAU. Medical 
Stndiea by hi* colleagne* and popil* at liie Mancheetar UniTeraity 
and the Boyal Infirmary. Imperial Sto, pp. vL 246. With a 
PbotograTure and 43 Plate*. $3.00 net. (Publicalion No. 36, 1S08.) 



"The paper* which compoae the bnlk of the folmne have been re- 
printed frora the Mancheiter Chronicle, tdL ziv, and they are of both 
mtwett and permanent Taloe."— SeoUisA Medical Jmtnei. 



"The editor, Dr. Broekbank, can be oongratolated npon editing a 

Tolnne that wiU fitly parpetnate the memory of hia eminent colleague." 

-^Mldieti Serieu. 

i« 44»— 4« Foorth AfeMie, New Tort 
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No. IX. HANDBOOK OF INFECTIOUB DISEASES. By R. W. 
Habsdin, H.D. Crown 8vo, pp. vi. 296. SI. 60 net. 

(PabUcsUon No. SB, IWS.) 
"Thia book ftimi mt giving » pnctical Mcoant of the variotu infMlJOQ* 
dijMMM, initable for nady raference in ovwyday work, tad tha anthor 
hM, on tha whole, iucoeeded admirably in hit attempt" — Tht Lanttt. 
"Th* nibject matter is well arranged and easy of reference." 

—Tka Mtdical Offieer. 
"Throngbout the book the infoimatioii given aeama thoroogfaly 
•daqnala, and eapecial attention ia paid to dianiotit." 

— ScoUith Mtdical /oumal. 

No. X. LECrnBES ON THE PATHOLOGY OF CANCER. By 

Craklm Powkll Wsm, U.A., ILD., F.B.C.& Imptrial 8vo 

pp. I. SS, S3 platea. *1.20 nat. (Poblicatioa No. 42, 1908.) 

"The volume ii a modal of BcientiGc aeU-reatnint. In four cbapten 

the anthor coven in simple langnan much that ii of main intereat in 

the praamt phaaa of inveatigation of cancer . . . 

"The volume . . . ia weU illustrated with atatistical charta and 
photomicrompha, and iti penual moat prove profitable to all who wiah 
to be bronsht np-to-date in the biology of cancer." — Natvrt. 

" Fnll of acboUrty information and illostiated with a nomber of 
axcallent black-and-white plat«a." — Medical Pnu. 

"Theae lactniM give a ahorl T^tnmi ot recent work on the subject in 
an eaaily aisiniilable fonn."'-5f. Bartholomeie'* fftMfwtot Journal. 
No. XI. SEMMBLWEIS: HIS LIFE AND HIS DOCTRINE. A 
chapter in the hiatoi; of Medicine. By Sii Wilijau J. SlNCLAIB, 
H.A., M.D., Piofesaor of Ohatetrioa and Gjmeooloffy in the Univer- 
sity of Uanchaater. Imperial Svo, pp. z. S69, 2 platea. $2.60 net. 

(PnbliottioD No. U, 1909.) 
" Semmelweia ha* foond a worthy biographer who has made a 
noteworthy contribution to medical literatare, and whose understanding 
of the work and sympathy for the trial of hia aubject are obvious." 

— Dublin Joumoi of Medical Scienet 

"Daa wahrhaft voniehm geschriebene Bach dee anch bei uns in 

Deotachland hochverahiten aogliiclien Kollegen apricht fiir (ich selbat. 

Es iat berafm, in dem Vat«rliinde Liater'a ancb dam groasen M^yrer 

Semmelw^ Qerechtigkeit lutcil werden in laaaen." 

—ZtntrtMUU ftr OftUlhologi*. 



Sammelwaia.' ... Sir William Sinclair's book ia of the gnsteat intenat, 
_. ._. .1.1 .. . !__._. ™__i._i. -jation of 

-NatuTt. 
"It ia a book all obsietridana and research mai should lead." 

—BeettiMk Mtdieal jMntal. 

"A moat inatractivo and intaraatii^ biography of the discoverer of 

» eaoM of pnerpaval fever. . . . The book is well printed and bound." 

—Medical B*vi*w 

4tt-~44l F*«rih AT«Bae» New Tork IT 
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No. I. QARDEN CITIES (Wftrimrtan Lactnra). B7 Bu.n Nbtilu, 

K.C. Sd. i>«t. (L«ctoi« No. 1, IMS.) 

No. II. THE BANK OF ENQLAND AND THE STATE (A L«ct<i»). 

Bt Bit Filii Scbustu. ed. Dst. (Lecture No. 2. 19M.) 

No. III. BEARING AND IMPORTANCE OF COMMERCIAL 

TREATIES IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. By 8irTBOiu« 

Bakcut. M. Dct. (Lecture No. 3, 19M.) 

No. IV. THE SCIENCE OF LANGDAOE AND THE STUDY OF 

THE GREEK TESTAMENT (A Lecture). By Jamis Hom 

Motn-TON, M.A., Litt.D. Sd. oel. {Lecture No. 4. 1906.1 

No. V. THE GENERAL MEDICAL COUNCIL ; ITS POWERS 

AND ITS WORK (A Lecture). By Donald MACALum, U.A., 

H.D., B.Sc., D.C.L., LL.D. 6d. net. (Lectnre No. fi, 1904.) 

No. VI. THE CONTRASTS IN DANTE (A Lecture). By the Hon. 

WiLUAH Waorch Virnon. M.A. Sd. net (Lecture No. 6, IBM.) 
No. VI L TH E PRESERVATION OF PLACES OF INTEBEST OB 

BEAUTY (A Lecture). By Sir Robkbt Htmru. Sd. net. 

(Lectore No- 7. 1907.) 
No. Tin. ON THE LIGHT THROWN BY RECENT INVESnoA- 

TIONS ON ELECTRICnr ON THE RELATION BETWEEN 

MATTER AND ETHER (Aduuoii Lecture.) By J. J. Thomion, 

D.Sc., F.R.S. Ad. net. (Lecture No. B, 1908.) 

No. DC. HOSPITALS, MEDICAL SCIENCE, AND PUBUC 

HEALTH (A Lectnre). By Sir Clifford Allbott, K.C.B., M.D. 

(CuUb.) 6d. net. (Lectnre No. 9, 1908.) 

No. X. ENGLISH POETRY AND GERMAN PHILOSOPHY IN 

THE AGE OF WORDSWORTH (AduiMn Lectore). By A. C. 

BuDLET, LitLD. Bd. neL (Lectnre No. ID, 1909.) 

No. XI. . THE EVOLUTION OF SURGERy. By WUUwb 

niorbnni, F.R.C.8. dd. net. (Lecture No. 11, ISia) 

Ko. XII. LEIBNIZ AS A POLITICIAN. By A. W. W«d, 

Utt.D., F.B.A. Bd. oet. (Leetnre No. 12, 1911.) 



CALENDAR OF THE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY OF MAN- 
CHESTER. Seenon 1904-9. Demy Sto, 1100 pp. U. net. 

(PabricAtion No. IT.) 
CALENDAR OF THE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY OF MAN- 
CHESTER. Beaiion IBOS-fl. D«my 8to, 1200 pp. Si. net. 

(PiibliotioQ No. IS.) 
CALENDAR OF THE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY OF MAN- 



CALENDAR OP THE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY OF MAN- 
CHESTER. SeMkm 1907-8. Demy Bto, 1400 pp. It. net. 

(Pnblicktiou No- 28.) 
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MANCHESTEI UNIVERSITY PUBUUTIOHS. 

CAi:.BNDAR_OF THE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY OF MAN- 
1460 pp. 3*. nrt. 
(PnUiotion No. ST.) 
CALENDAR OF THE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY OF MAN- 
CHESTER. Smooii 1009-ia Demy Svo. 1470 pp. Sa. net. 

(PnUicktion No. 4S.) 
CALENDAR OF THE VICTORIA DNIVEB8ITY OF MAN* 
CHESTER. SeHion 1910-11. Demy Svo, 14T3pp. Sa.net. 

(Publication No. H.) 



THE RBOISTER OP GRADUATES OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MANCHESTER UP TO JULY IMS. 3s. M. Ml, clotb U. ed. dbL 
a No. 96.) 



Publications of the John Rylands Library Issued at the 
University Press. 

CATALOGUE OF TEE PRINTED BOOKS IN THE JOHN 
BYLANDS LIBRARY (1899}. S voU., 4ta 31 /ft net. 

CATALOGUE OF BOOKS PRINTED IN ENGLAND, SCOTLAND 
AND IRELAND, and of Booka printed •broad, to Uw end «f 
1S4D (lS9fi). 4to, pp. iii, UT. lD/6 ntt. 

THE ENGLISH BIBLE IN THE JOHN BYLANDS LIBRARY, 
lS2fi to 1S40 [by Richard Loveta with 36 facaiinilet and 39 en- 
gravingi (1S99). Folio, pp. xri, 371. gnineai, net. 

BULLETIN OF THE JOHN BYLANDB LIBRARY. VoL 1 (No*. 
1—6) (1»S— IMS). 4to, 1-~46S. 6/- ntL 

A BRIEF HISTOBICAL DESCRIPTION OF THE LIBRARY AND 

ITS CONTENTS, with caUlogae of aelecUoD of auiy printad 

QttA and Latin claaiica exhibited on the occaiion of the Tint of 

tbe Clataical Aieodation, October, IMC Sto, pp. 89, illna. 1/- n«(. 

Foil bibtiographical deacriptiona are given of tbe tditionet 

vrindpts of tbe fifty principal Greek and Latin writers. Of Uie 

brat printed Greek clauic the only known copy ia deacribed. 

A BBIEF DESCBIPTION OF THE LIBRARY AND ITS CON- 
TENTS (1907). Svo, pp. fiS, 6 UlDatrationa. 6d. ntt. 

CATALOGUE OF AN EXHIBITION OF BIBLES ILLtlSTRATTNO 
THEHISTOBYOFTBE ENGLISH VERSIONS FBOMWICLIF 
TO THE PRESENT TIME (1»T). Svo, pp. 09. M. net. 

CATALOGUE OF A SELECTION OF BOOKS AND BROADSIDES 
iUnitnting the early Hittory of Printing, June, I90T. Svo, pp. v, 
34. ed. n*L 
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GATALOOne OP AN BXHIBITION OF ILLUHINATBO UANU- 
8CRIPT8. NiBdpklir Biblical uid litniviia], in the c 
tb* Chnnb CoagMM (IMS). Sto, pp. vi, SS. M. Mt 
CATALOQDB OF AN EXHIBITION OF OBIOINAL EDITIONS 
OF THE PRINCIPAL WOBES OF JOHN MILTON (Dec Mh. 
1008). Svo, pp. 3«. ed. net. 
UATALUUUB OF AN EXHIBITION OF THE WORKS OF DANTE 
ALIOHIERL with lirt of a Mkction of woita on ttie itndr of 
DanU. Sto, pp. zii, U. Od. net. 
A CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE OF THE WORKS ON ABCHITBC- 
TUBE AND THE ALLIED ARTS IN THE PRINCIPAL 
LIBRARIES OF UANCHESTER AND SALFORD. Edited fw 
Um Architectonl Committee of Mucb««t«r by H. Ooppj and 
O. ViiM (1909). Sto, pp. zxv^ 810. 3/6 met, interiMved 4/B tut. 
The ftiat catalogue of ita kind to be ianiad cither in Uiii 
coontrj or abroad. 
CATALOGUE OF THE COPTIC MANUSCRIPTS IN THE JOHN 
BYLANDS LIBRABT. B^ W. S. CrOMi (ISOS). 41a, pp. xii, 3TA 
12 plataa of facnmilaa. |6.TS net. 

Hauj of tbe texte are niirodiioed in eztoiM. The coUection 

incladaa a leriee of private letten conaideiablj older than any in 

Coptic hitherto knovn, in addition to man; MSB. of gnat 

theological and hi«U>rical interact. 

CATALOGUE OP THE DEMOTIC PAPYRI IN THE JOHN 

RYLAND8 LIBRARY. With facnmika and coraplote traiulatiiwa. 

By F. LL OriiBUi (1909). 8 voir 4ta 

1. Atlae of tacumile*. 

2. Hand copia* of the eartier docnmenta. 

8. Key-lilt, tmtalationi, oommeatanea and indexea. 

$21.00 Mt. 
Thia ii looiathing more than a caUlogoa. It indodet oollotypa 
facttmilee of the whcda of the docnmcttta, with tranalitarationa, 
tranilationa, baaidea introdnctiont, ttrj fnll notea, and a glotaary 
of Demotic, repntenting the moat important oontribntion to the 
ttudy of Demotic hitherto pnbUihed. The documenta daalt with 
in these votmnea cover a period from pMmtnetichiu, one of the 
latait native kingi, aboat B40 B.C., down to the Roman emperor 
Clandiui, 4S AD. 

_THE ELLESHERE CHAUCER: R«pn»dtMwd in FaaaimUe. Prie« 

* £50 net. 

THE MOSTELLARIA OF PLAUTUS. Acting edition with a tranila- 

tion into Bngliah Varae. Edited by 0. Nobwood, M.A 90.» imL 

THE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER MEDICAL 

SCHOOL. 6d. net. 
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MAKCHESTER UNIVERSITY PUBLICATIONS. 

A TARDINESS IN NATXHIE AND OTHEB PAPSBS. By Mui 
CHttisni. Editad, with Inlrodnctory Not« and Memoir, by Uavd 
WiTKBU. Crown 8vo, S3l pp. tl-00 net 
Eliot, an 

, —Tk* Ovardian. 

"TIm Ufe-atory of > qnilc ramarkmble wontMi — of a wcoian who natd 
ber gifU alwaji to tlw furthering of all that a iwotort and nobleet in 
lita.—Tribmt. 

MUSICAL CBITICISMS. By 
of tha Aatlior by Hchkt I 
339 pp. S1.60 net 
"Without (be amalleat affectation or laboored atteinpt4 a 
Mr. Johnetone contriTed alwsyt to throw freah light on the natter in 
hand, and at the mdm time to preaent hii opiniona in a fonn which 
coald be onderttood and enjoyed by the non-raimcal reader." 

— WutmintUr OatttU. 

"BTeryone who welccmee gmdanoe a* l« what ia beet in mntic. 

cTeryone who watchea with tome degrco of fascination the power of 

analyiii, erarynne who read* with a leaae of ntiitaction EngUah, at it 

may be written by a master of tha craft, abould read thii bixtk." 

—Tht Mutic^ World. 

HANCHBSTEB B0T6. By C. B. B. Bimcu.. With an Introduction 

by B. T. CAHPAOific. Cirawn Svo, pp. xri. 17fl, 10 platei. (O-SOnet. 

"Hr. Charlaa E. B. RoMell bai writl«n a most intereatins and 

tfaoiight.««mp«lling book on a tubjeet of almost vital importance. 

—Tortthirt PoH. 

EXCAVATION OF THE ROMAN FOBTS AT CAETTLESHAW (near 

Delph, West Riding), by Samnel Andrew, Eeq., and Major William 

Leei, J.P. First Interim Report, prepared by F. A. Braton, M.A. 

D<my 8to, pp. S8, 20 plates and plans. 90.86 net. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL UNION FOR CO- 
OPERATION IN SOLAR RESEARCH (VoL L, Fint and Seoond 
ConfereDoea). Demy Sro, 260 pp. and plate. (2*50 net. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL UNION FOR CO- 
OPERATION IN SOLAR RESEARCH (VoL iL, Third Conferonee.) 
Demy Bro. fZ-SO net. 

HANCHE8TBR BANKS: ANALYSIS OP THE PUBLISHES 
BALANCE SHBBTS FOB IMS. By D. DKtnuiOND FRunt. 
U.Caai. Is. net. 

MANCHESTER BANKS: ANALYSIS OP THE PUBLISHED 
BALANCE SHEETS FOR 1909. By D. Dbohhomd Fbabib, 
M.Coai. Is. net. 

SCOTCH BANKS: ANALYSIS OP THE PUBLISHED BALANCE 
SHEETS FOR 1909. By D. Dbuhmond Frasbk, M.Om. 
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